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TO     THE    HONOURABLE 


Charles  Greville,  Efq; 


Dear  Sir, 

MY  Father,  who  was  the  Author 
of  the  following  Diflertations, 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  dedicated 
them  to  any  man  alive.  He  annexed, 
and  with  good  reafbn,  an  idea  of 
fervility  to  addrelles  of  this  fort, 
and  reckoned  them  the  dilgrace  of 
literature.  If  I  could  not,  from  my 
foul,  acquit  myfolf  of  every  folfifh 
view,  in  prefenting  to  you  the  poft- 
humous  works  of  a  father  1  tenderly 
loved,  you  would  not  have  heard 
from  me  in  this  public  manner.  You 
know,  my  deai'  friend,  the  fincerity 
of  my  affeftion  for  you  :  but  even 
that  affedtion  fhould  not  induce  me 
to  dedicate  to  you,  had  you  already 
arrived  at  that  eminence,  in  the 
ftate,  which  the  abilities  and  fliining 
a  2  talents 


DEDICATION, 

talents  of  your  early  youth  feeni  lb 
largely  to  promile,  left  what  really 
is  the  voice  of  friendfhip  and  efteem, 
fhould  be  miftaken,  by  the  world, 
for  that  of  flattery  and  interefled 
defigns.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  letting 
out  for  a  very  diftant  quarter  of  the 
world  ;  without  alking  your  permif 
fion,  I  leave  you  this  public  tefti- 
mony  of  my  regard  for  you,  not  to 
fecure  your  future  favour,  but  to 
ftand  as  a  fmall  proof  of  that  attach-? 
ment,  with  which  I  am, 


Dear  Sir 

Your  liioft  affecftionate  Friend, 

>  •  - 

and  moft  Obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

John  Macpherfon. 
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PREFACE. 

TH  E  following  DifTertations  are  the 
prodiKftion  of  the  leifure  hours  of  a 
clergyman  in  one  of  the  remoteft  of  the 
Scottifli  illes.  Excluded,  by  the  pecu- 
fituation  of  the  place  of  his  refjdence, 
from  the  fociety  of  the  learned,  he 
indulged  his  fmgular  paflion  for  litera- 
ture among  a  few  good  books.  Though  the 
natural  bent  of  his  genius  turned  towardsi 
the  belles-lettres,  he  fometimes  aniufedhim- 
felf  in  difquilitions  of  a  more  ferious  nature^ 
Being  mafter  of  the  Celtic,  in  all  its  bran- 
ches, he  took  pleafure  in  tracing  other  lan- 
guages to  that  general  fource  of  all  the  an- 
tient  and  modern  tongues  of  Europe.  Froiii 
inveftigations  of  this  kind  many  difcoveries 
in  the  ancient  hiftory  of  nations  arofe. 
This  naturally  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
niafs  of  fiction,  which  almofj  every  nation 
of  Europe  poiTeffes  for  the  hiftory  of  their  re- 
motell  anceftor?.  The  more  he  looked  into 
thefe  legendary  fabrics  of  antiquity,  the  lefs 
he  found  them  capable  of  bearing  the  teft 
of  criticifni.  He  therefore  refolved  to  write 
fome  general  dilTertations  on  that  fabject, 
a  5  which. 
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which,  if  they  could  not  eftablifh  a  new  and 
more  rational  fyftem,  would  at  leaft  cxpofe 
the  abfurdity  of  the  old. 

It  was  not  altogether  from  a  partiality 
to  his  own  country  that  Dr.  Macpherfon 
gave  the  firft  place  to  Scotland,  in  his  dif- 
quifitions.  Though  the  Scots  have  as  jufl 
prctenfions  to  a  high  antiquity  as  any  nation 
in  Europe,  yet  their  origin  is  peculiarly  in- 
volved in  darknefs.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  North  Britain  to  have  been  almofl:  totally 
deftitute  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  monkifli 
learning,  and  thofe  religious  virtues  which 
arofe  from  afcetic  aufterities,  greatly  flou- 
rifhed  in  Ireland,  and  among  the  Saxons  in 
England.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  feventh 
and  eight  centuries,  the  asra  in  which  the 
Hibernian  fyftems  of  antiquity  were  form- 
ed. The  fennachies  and  fileas  of  Ireland 
made  then  a  property  of  the  Scots  of  Bri- 
tain, and,  fecure  of  not  being  contradided 
by  an  illiterate,  and  I  may  fay,  an  irreligious 
race  of  men,  affumed  to  themfelves  the  dig- 
nity of  being  the  mother-nation.  The  par- 
tiality of  Bede  for  his  holy  cotemporaries  of 
Ireland  is  well  known.  The  good  man  be- 
lieved and  retailed  whatever  lidions  were 
didated  to  him  by  the  religious  of  a  nation 
for  vi'hom  he  had  the  greatefl  regard  for  their 
orthodoxy.  The 
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The  almofl  continual  wars  and  anomoli- 
ties  which  fubiifted  between  the  Englifh  and 
Scots  for  many  ages  naturally  gave  birth  to 
violent  national  prejudices  on  both  fides. 
The  learned  of  England  could  not  dived 
themfelves  of  that  antipathy  to  their  North- 
ern neighbours  which  had  feized  their  whole 
nation.  Though  at  variance  with  the  Irifh 
in  every  other  point,  they  agreed  with  them 
wonderfully  well  in  extenuating  the  natio- 
nal antiquities  of  the  Scots.  Some  of  thofe 
gentlemen  had  the  cruelty  to  extirpate  the 
brave  nation  of  antient  Caledonians,  left  the 
detefted  Scots  of  latter  times  fhould  derive 
any  honour  from  the  military  reputation  of 
a  people  who  once  polTeiTed  their  country. 

Happily  for  the  prefent  times,  thofe 
prejudices  which  blinded  both  nations  have,, 
in  a  great  meafure,  fubfided.  National  a- 
vcrfions  are  loft  in  the  antiquity  of  thofe 
national  injuries  from  which  they  firft  arofe. 
Whatever  may  tend  to  do  honour  to  either 
nation  is  heard  with  candor,  if  not  with 
pleafure,  by  both.  They  are,  in  (hort,  now 
fo  much  blended  with  one  another,  that 
whatever  throws  luftre  upon  the  one,  ought 
to  be  reckoned  an  acquiiition  of  reputation 
to  the  other. — If  to  throw  a  new  and  ftrong 
light  on  the  antiquities  of  a  nation,  refleds 
a  4  any 
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any  honour  upon  it,  the  Scots  of  the  prcferit 
age  are  much  indebted  to  the  induftry  and 
learning  of  Dr.  Macpherfon.  He  travelled 
back,  it  is  true,  into  the  regions  of  anti- 
quity with  more  advantages  than  others  have 
done,  and  therefore  his  fuccefs  was  propor- 
tionably  greater.  A  few  additional  obfer- 
vations  I  am  to  make  upon  the  general  fub- 
jedt  of  the  dilTertations,  arofc,  if  they  have 
any  merit,  from  the  difcoveries  he  had  made 
to  my  hand. 

Some  time  before  the  total  derelicflion  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  we  find  that  the  Caledonians  were 
diftinguifhed  into  two  capital  nations,  the 
Deucaledones  and  Veduriones.  By  thefe 
two  branches  I  underftand  thofe,  who,  a 
fhort  time  thereafter,  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Pidts  and  Scots.  It  was  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  that  the  defence- 
lefs  ftate  of  the  degenerated  provincials  gave 
the  Pids  an  opportunity  of  extending  them- 
felves  to  the  Eaftern  counties  to  the  South 
of  the  frith  of  Edinburgh.  From  the  joiut 
teftimony  of  all  writers  who  examined  the 
fubjed,  the  Pi6ts  of  the  earlieft  ages  poiTef- 
fed  only  the  Eafl  and  North-eaft  coaft  of 
Scotland.  From  their  fituation,  with  ref- 
pe<St  to  the  Scots  of  Jar-ghael,  their  country 

was 
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was  naturally  called  by  the  latter  An  Dua- 
chaeldochy  a  word  compounded  of  An  Dua^ 
or  Tuay  North,  and,  Caeldoch,  Caledonian 
country.  Some  of  the  South-weft  High- 
landers of  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Argyle 
diftinguifhed  to  this  day  thofe  of  Rofs, 
Sutherland  and  Caithnefs,  by  the  name  of 
An  Dua-ghaeU  and  their  country  by  the 
appellation  of  An  Dua-ghaeldoch.  This 
appears  fo  obvioufly  the  etymon  of  T>eu-ca~ 
ledonesy  that  nothing  but  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  Galic  language  could  permit  antiqua- 
ries to  have  overlooked  it. 

The  etymon  oi  Ve5iuriones  is  not  fo  ob- 
vious* We  learn  from  the  moft  antient  do- 
meftic  records  in  Scotland,  that  a  ridge  of 
mountains,  called  Drum  Albin,  was  the 
ancient  boundary  of  the  Scottifli  territories 
towards  the  Eaft.  The  author  of  the  Dif- 
fertations  has  clearly  demon  flrated  that 
Druni  Albin  is  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  from  Lochlomond,  near  Dum- 
barton, to  the  frith  of  Taine,  in  the  county 
of  Rofs.  This  Dorfum  Britannia;,  as  it  is 
called  by  Adam.nan,  abbot  of  iona,  runs 
through  the  Weftern  end  of  the  diilrids  of 
Athol  and  Badenoch.  That  part  of  this 
ridge  of  hills  which  extends  between  thefe 
diftri(fts,  for  a  length   of  more  than  twenty 

miles. 
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miles,  is  called  Drum  Vachtur.  This  cir- 
cumflance  is  well  known  to  many,  befides 
the  natives  of  that  country,  as  the  military 
road  through  the  Highlands  palTes  that  way. 
If  we  fhould  fuppofe  that  JJacbtiir,  which 
is  ftill  retained  as  the  name  of  a  part  of 
Drum  Albin,  was  once  the  general  appella- 
tion of  the  whole,  the  etymon  of  Veduri- 
ones  is  at  once  decyphered.  Vachtur y  though 
now  taken  perhaps  in  a  more  confined  fenfe 
than  formerly,  literally  fignifies  the  upper 
country.  Vachturich  is  a  word  of  the  fame 
import  with  Highlanders;  and  iftheharfh 
Celtic  termination  is  foftned  into  a  Roman 
one,  Vecfluriones  differs  only  in  a  changea- 
ble vowel  from  Vachturich. 

We  have  reafon  to  believe,  from  the  un- 
favourable climate,  and  flerile  nature  of  the 
foil,  in  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to 
the  Well  of  Drum  Albin,  that  the  ancef- 
tors  of  the  Scots  lived  long  in  a  very  un- 
cultivated ftate  -y  as  deftitute  of  great  natio- 
nal events  as  of  letters  to  tranfmit  them  to 
pofterity.  Though  the  Scots  of  Jar-ghael 
muft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been 
very  barbarous  and  unpolifhed,  as  far  back 
as  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  yet 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  Icfs  fo  than  the 
Attacotti,    their    neighbours,    or   rather   a 

tribe 
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tribe  of  the  Scots  to  the  South  of  the  Clyde, 
**  In  my  youth,"  fays  the  holy  St.  Jerome, 
"  I  faw  in  Gaul  the  Attacotti,  a  Britifli 
people  feeding  on  human  bodie?.  When 
they  found  in  the  v/oods  flocks  of  flieep  or 
hogs,  or  herds  of  cattle,  they  ufed  to  cut 
off  the  buttocks  of  the  herdfmen,  and  the 
breafts  of  the  women,  looking  upon  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  as  the  greateil  danties*." 
I  have  fuch  a  veneration  for  whatever  has 
fallen  from  the  holy  father,  that  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  fto- 
ry,  however  incredible  it  might  appear 
from  an  uninfpired  writer.  The  Irifh  na- 
tion, not  content  to  deprive  their  pofterity 
of  Scotland  of  their  antient  bifhops,  abbots, 
prefbyters  and  hiftorians  of  any  note,  have 
alfo  endeavoured  to  rob  them  of  their  bar- 
barous and  wild  men.  O'Connor,  a  learned 
diiTertator  on  the  hiftory  of  Ireland,  has, 
in  the  name  of  his  nation,  claimed  a  right 
to  the  Attacotti.  I  willi  I  could  give  them 
to  the  gentleman ;  for  as  the  infamous  label 
of  St.  Jerome  is  tacked  to  them,  they  can  do 
little  honour  to  the  Scots  of  the  prefent  age. 
It  was  in  the  fifth  century  that  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Sects,  as  a  feparate  nation, 

*  Hieronym.  con.  Jovlnian.  lib.  2. 

into 
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into  the  Southern  Britain,  rendered  them 
objeds  of  attention  to  the  writers  of  other 
countries.  It  does  not  appear  that  letters 
were  any  part  of  the  booty  which  they  car- 
ried home  with  them  from  the  deferted  Ro- 
tnan  province.  The  feminary  of  monks 
eftablillied  by  Columba,  an  Iri{hman,  in  the 
ifland  of  lona,  in  the  fixth  age,  feem  to 
have  been  the  only  perfons,  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Scots,  that  could  record 
events.  If  they  kept  any  regifters  of  tranf- 
a(5lions,  they  were  deftroyed  or  lofl,  in  the 
Norwegian  conqueft  of  the  Hebrides  by 
Harold  Harfager,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century. 

The  fubveriion  of  trie  Pi^lifii  kingdom 
is  the  firft  sera  in  which  it  can  be  fuppofed 
-the  Scots  be^nn  to  have  authentic  records  of 

o 

their  own.  Soon  after  the  conqueil  of  Pic- 
tavia,  the  Saxons  found  means  to  extend 
their  government  to  the  frith  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Pi6ts  and  Saxons  had  alternately  pof- 
fiifftd,  for  (bme  time  before,  the  counties 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed.  The 
moll;  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  counties 
were  of  the  Saxon  race,  and  no  doubt,  in 
a  great  meafure,  they  retained  the  language 
of  their  anceftors.  It  was  after  the  invafi- 
uns  of    the  Danes    had    totally   broke   the 

power 
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power  of  the  Saxons,  that  the  Scots  extend- 
ed themfelves  far  to  the  South.  The  bar- 
barity of  thofe  Northern  rovers  who  in- 
ceflantly  harraffed  England,  as  they  them- 
felves were  heathens,  drove  certainly  a  num- 
ber of  pious  Saxon  ecceleliaftics  into  Scot- 
land. It  was  they  that  introduced  the  cuf- 
tom  of  recording  events  in  monkifh  chro- 
nicles ;  and  upon  the  authority  of  Bede,  they 
all  adopted  the  fyflem  of  the  Hibernian  ex- 
tradion  of  the   Scots  nation. 

The  Scots  lament  the  deftru6lion  of  their 
antient  annals  by  Edward  the  Firft  of  Eng- 
land. Though  Edward's  policy  in  this  cafe 
was  rude  and  barbarous,  he  did  very  little 
hurt  to  the  genuine  antiquities  of  the  Scots. 
Many  of  the  domeftic  tranfadions  of  the 
latter  ages  were  no  doubt  loft  j  but  what  re- 
lated to  the  origin  of  the  nation  was  Bede's 
tale  re-told. — I  fliall  endeavour,  in  fome 
meafure,  to  account,  for  that  learned  wri- 
ter's miftake. — A  miftake  I  call  it,  though 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  venerable 
monk  of  Girwy  had  fome  holy  reafons  for 
giving  eafy  faith  to  the  fennachies  of  Ireland. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe,  with  Dr. 
Macpherfon,  that  the  gofpel  was  firft  preach- 
ed in  Britain  by  miflionaries  from  the  Lefler 
Afia.     The  great  zeal  of  Polycarp,  biftiop 

of 
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of  Smyrna,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  in  the 
year  170,  it  is  certain,  induced  him  to  fend 
apoflles  to  Gaul.  His  difpute  with  the  fee 
of  Rome,  about  the  very  momentous  affair 
of  Eafier,  is  well  known.  The  zealous 
fchifmatic  preferred  the  tradition  of  the  Eaft- 
ern  church  to  the  authority  of  St.  Peter's 
chair. — An  ardent  defire  of  propagating  his 
dodlrine,  occafioned  his  fending  miffionaries 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  weft,  and  of 
courfe  to  Britain.  The  opinion  of  the 
Eaflern  church  concerning  Eafier,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Pids  and  Scots,  is  a 
corroborating  argument  on  this  head.  The 
fee  of  Rome  found  means  to  recover  the 
Southern  Britons  to  the  Catholic  opinion 
upon  this  important  point ;  but  the  barba- 
rians of  the  North  were  obflinately  tenaci- 
ous of  the  faith  of  their  anceflors. 

Bede  made  many  efforts  to  fave  the  fouls 
of  his  Northern  neighbours,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  them  back  to  the  true  faith  con- 
cerning Eafier  and  the  Tonfure-  Naitan,  the 
great  monarch  of  the  Pids,  was  at  lafl  over- 
come by  the  arguments  of  Ceolfrid,  and, 
together  with  his  nation,  received  into  his 
religion  thefe  two  articles  fo  neceffary  to 
falvation. — But  the  wicked  and  abandoned 
barbarians  of  Jar-ghael  would  not,  it  feems, 

be 
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be  perfuaded  out  of  their  error.  From  their 
obftinacy,  no  doubt,  aroie  thofe  prejudices 
againfl  them,  which  are  very  confpicuous  in 
the  writings  of  the  venerable  Bede.  Ireland 
at  that  time  was  defervedly  called  the  Coun- 
try  of  Saints.  The  Catholic  faith  prevail- 
ed there  in  all  its  original  purity.  The 
momentous  articles  of  Eafter  and  the 
Tonfure  were  received  with  that  devo- 
tion which  ought  to  attend  the  decifi- 
ons  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  —  The  venera- 
ble writer,  fo  often  mentioned,  regarded 
the  Irifh  with  that  partiality  which  good 
men  have  for  the  beft  of  Chrillians,  and  gave 
great  faith  to  their  traditions  and  records. 

Bede  was  a  very  extraordinary  perfon  for 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  :  pious  and  fer- 
vent, but  calm  in  his  zeal  for  religion,  his 
writings  throughout  breathe  the  fentiments 
of  humanity  and  devotion.  He  certainly 
had  more  knowledge  than  all  his  cotempo- 
raries  joined  together.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
that  he  was  neither  critically  inquifitive,  or 
knew  much  of  national  antiquities.  The 
good  man  was  much  better  employed.  Mi- 
racles, vifions,  dreams,  martyrologies,  Eafler 
and  the  Tonfure,  and,  above  all,  St,  Cuth- 
bert  and  the  fee  of  Rome,  engaged  his  whole 

attention> 
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attention,     and   diverted   his  mind  from  a 
(ludy  more   amuling  than  important, 

The  few  fcraps  of  antiquity  which  is 
contained  in  the  firft  book  of  his  ecclefi- 
aftical  hilliory,  the  venerable  prefbyter  borr 
rowed  from  Gildas,  or  from  his  own  re^ 
ligious  cotemporaries  of  Ireland.  Before  I 
proceed  to  Gildas,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  give  one  instance  of  the  great  par- 
tiality of  Bedc  to  the  Irifh.  Egfrid,  King 
of  Northumberland,  had  been,  in  the  year 
685,  with  the  greatefi:  part  of  his  army, 
cut  off  by  the  Pids,  This,  fays  Bede, 
was  a  judgment  from  God,  -upon  Egfrid 
and  his  fubjecfls,  for  committing  the  year 
before  this  fatal  event,  unheard  of  barbari- 
ties and  ravages  among  the  Hibernians,  a 
nation  very  harmlefs  and  innocent ^  and  of  a 
mojl  friendly  difpoftion  towards  the  Engli/h. 

Bede,  however,  muft  be  blamed  for  his 
fervile  copying  after  Gildas,  a  writer  not 
worthy  of  fuch  attention.  Gildas  was  one 
of  the  mod:  palTionate,  peevifh,  and  queru- 
lous of  mankind.  He  not  only  was  immo- 
derately angry   v/ith  the  Scots  *  and  Pid:s, 

*  Exin  Bfitanma,  fo  he  calls  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  had  been  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Romans,  duahu:  gentibus  trarjmartms  ■vehement er  Ja-vn,  Scotttrum 
a  Circio,  PlBorum  ab  aquUor.e,  calcahilh  muUos  fiupet,  gemitque  per  anitts.^ 
Gild.  cap.  1 5.  Bede  explains,  that  Gildas  gave  the  epithet  of  tranfmarwi 
to  the  Picis  and  Scots,  becaufe  they  came  from  beyond  the  firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.     Bed.  Hift.  Eccles.  lib.  1.  cap.  12. 

who 
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who  perhaps  deferved  very  ill  at  his  hands, 
but  even  his  friends  the  Britons,  and,  above 
all,  he  was  enraged  againft  the  Saxons.  From 
an  expreffion  in  this  author,  fome  Englifh  * 
and  many  Irifh  antiquaries,  to  their  great 
joy,  thought  they  found  an  unanswerable 
proof  that  the  Scots  came  originally  from 
Ireland  ;  and  that  in  no  earlier  period  than 
the  lixth  century.  Gildas,  fpeaking  of  the 
Scots  and  Pid:s,  fays,  Revertuntur  ergo  im^ 
pudentes  grajfatores  Hiberni  domusy  pofi  non 
multum  temporis  reverfuri. 

The  epithet  impudentes  applied  to  Hiber^ 
ni  is  not  fufficient  to  eftablilh  the  juflnefs 
of  this  reading,  though  it  might  have  fome 
weight  with  men  of  wit.  Bede  was  far 
from  entertaining  fuch  an  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  holy  ijle.  In 
an  edition  of  Gildas,  given  to  the  public 
by  Dr.  Gale,  the  pafTage  under  confiderati- 
on,  is  read  in  a  more  grammatical  way, 
and  lefs  to  the  difcredit  of  Ireland  :  rever^ 
tuntur  ergo  impudentes  graJJ'atores  Hibernas 
domus  ',  fo  that  Gildas  meant  no  more  than 
that  the  Scots  returned  home  for  the  winter. 

To  juftify  this  reading,  it  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  ancient  Scots   and  their  pofbe- 

♦  Lhoyd  and  Stillinsfleet. 

b  rity 
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,rity  gave  the  name  of  luinter  ho?/feSy  the 
fame  exactly  with  the  Hibernas  domus  of 
Gildas,  to  thofe  more  comfortable  habita- 
tions to  which  they  retreated  when  the 
warmer  feafcn  of  the  year  v/as  over.  In 
the  fummer  they  lived  in  the  mountains  and 
forells  with  their  cattle,  and  to  enjoy  the 
pleafure  and  advantage  of  hunting.  The 
Arabian  Bedowins,  the  ancient  Nomades  and 
Scythians,  and  the  prefent  Tartars,  give  in- 
to the  fame  pradtice.  The  Bedowins,  in 
particular,  gave  the  appellation  of  'winter 
houfes  to  the  habitations  to  which  they  re- 
treated from  the  autumnal  rains.  Bede,  a 
Saxon,  was  perhaps  a  ftranger  to  this  cha- 
racSteriftical  pradice  of  the  Scots,  and  not 
knowing  what  fenfe  to  make  of  Gildas's 
Hibernas  domiiSy  he  altered  the  old  reading. 
This  opinion  feems  decifivc,  as  he  had  re- 
tained the  word  domusy  inftcad  of  the  more 
proper  word  do??2U7n. 

The  times  in  which  Bede  lived,  were 
the  golden  age  of  Ireland.  That  kind  of 
learning  which  then  fubfifted  in  the  world, 
flourifhed  much  in  that  country.  No  ene- 
mies invaded  it  from  abroad,  and  there  was 
an  unufual  tranquillity  at  home.  National 
profperity  is  the  fource  of  national  pride. 
Averfe  to  have  themfelves  thought  defcend- 

ed 
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cd  from  the  Scots  of  Albany,  who  were  f;ir 
from  being  a  powerful  nation  at  that  time,' 
they  began!  to  fearch  out  for  themfelves,- 
aneeftors  of  a  more  dignified  charad:er.  It 
is  probable  that  the  fchifmatic  difpoiition 
of  the  ScotSi  about  Eafler  and  the  Ton- 
furej  had  its  weight  in  inducing  the  Irifh 
to  inveftigate  their  origin  among  a  lefs  per- 
verfe    people. 

That  the  Irifh  fyftems  of  antiquity 
were  formed  after  the  holy  fcriptures  were 
known  in  that  country,  is  beyond  all  doubt. 
All  their  fidions  on  that  head  are  ingrafted 
upon  names  in  the  old  teftament.  This 
fuhjed  is  difculTed  at  large^  in  the  DlfTerta- 
tions  now  given  to  the  public.  I  only  men- 
tion it  now  to  afcertain  that  the  fable  of 
the  Hibernian  extraction  of  the  Scots  of 
Albany  was  formed  at  the  fame  time^  The 
prefent  identity  of  language,  and  the  fimi- 
larity  of  cufloms  and  manners  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Albanian  and  Hibernian 
Scots  of  antient  times>  made  it  evident  that 
they  were  originally  the  fame  people  ;  fo 
it  became  neceffary  to  be  very  particular  iri 
the  time  .and  manner  of  their  feparation. 
The  Irilh  fabricators  of  antiquities  furnifn- 
ed  B?de  with  that  account  he  gave  of  the- 
iirft  fectlemen:  of  the  Scots  in  Jarghael. 
b  z  If 
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If  the  Britifli  Scots  had  any  national  tradi- 
tions of  their  own,  which  contradided  the 
holy  antiquaries  of  Ireland,  Bede,  from  a 
pious  averfion  to  heretics,  totally  rejed:ed 
them. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  appears,  that 
the  Scots  have  been  hitherto,  unfortunate 
in  the  writers  of  the  ancient  hiftory  of  their 
country.  There  has  been  great  expence  of 
erudition  on  the  fubjed:,  both  by  foreign 
and  domeftic  antiquaries.  But  the  grand 
defideratum,  in  the  difquilitions  of  thofe 
learned  men,  was  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  old  Caledonian  language, 
which  goes  now  under  the  name  of  the 
Galic  tongue.  Dr.  Macpherfon  hap- 
pily joined  a  critical  knowledge,  in  that 
language,  to  his  great  learning  in  other  re- 
fped:s.  Something  therefore,  more  fatis- 
fadlory  ought  to  be  exped:ed  from  him 
than  from  thofe  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and  were  not  pofieiTed  of  the  fame 
advantages. 

Before  the  Dodor  had  thoroughly  ex- 
amined his  fubjedt,  he  paid  great  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  concerning  the 
Germanic  extraction  of  the  Caledonians. 
The  colour  of  hair  and  fize  of  body,  which 
diftinguifhed  them  from  the  Britons  of  the 

South, 
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South,  were  not  conclufive  arguments.  Thefe 
circumftances  might  depend  more  upon  food 
and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  foil  and  cli- 
mate, than  upon  a  different  origin.  The 
manifeft  difference  in  thofe  dialeds  of  the 
Celtic,  which  the  Scots  of  the  mountains 
and  the  WeKh  fpeak  to  this  day,  feems 
more  to  argue  their  remote  feparation  from 
one  another.  Their  living  as  feparate  flates, 
from  the  earliefl  times,  could  not  'have 
effedluated  fuch  a  change  :  othervvife  we  can- 
not account  for  the  identity  of  the  Irilh  and 
Galic  tongues,  efpecially  as  the  nations  who 
fpeak  thofe  languages  were  in  no  period  of 
antiquity  that  can  be  affigned,  fubjedt  to 
the  fame  government. 

This  was  one  of  the  arguments  that 
mufl  have  influenced  the  judgment  of  the 
author  of  the  Differtations  in  his  firft  view 
of  the  fubjed.  But  this  difference  of  lan- 
guage is  eafily  accounted  for.  The  little 
progrefs  that  navigation  mufl  have  made  in 
the  North  of  Europe  when  Britain  was  firfl 
peopled,  is  a  convincing  argument,  that  the 
firfl  migrations  into  this  ifland,  was  from 
the  nearell  continent,  which  was  the  Bel- 
gic  divifion  of  Gaul.  Thefe  migrations 
certainly  happened  in  the  eariiefl  ftage  of 
fociety.  The  fubiiflence  of  a  colony  of  fa- 
b  3  vages 
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vages  arifes  entirely  from  hunting  :  it  therer- 
fore  rnay  be  fuppofed  that  the  Gauls  found 
fir{\.  their  y/ay  to  the  Northern  extremity  of 
Britain,  in  purfuit  of  their  game.  In  pro-r 
portion  as  the  original  colony  advanced 
IVorthward,  other  emigrants  from  Gaul  trod 
on  their  footfleps.  Thus  for  a  courfe  of 
ages  Gaul  poured  into  Britain  a  fucceilion 
pf  colonies.  The  mapners  and  language  of 
the  Gauls,  in  the  mean  time,  fuffered  ma- 
terial changes  at  home.  The  arts  of  civil 
life  gradually  arofe  among  them,  and  na- 
turally introduced  new  ideas  and  new  words 
into  their  language.  It  is  to  this  advancing 
civilization  pf  Gaul  that  we  muft  afcribc 
the  difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Britons.  The  latter  imported  with 
them  thp  changed  manners,  and  adulter- 
ated, though  improved,  language  of  the 
more  n;odcrn  Gauls  :  the  former  tenaciouf- 
]y  retained  the  unpolilhed  cufloms  and 
original    language  of  their  anccftors. 

It  would  be  as  prefumptuous,  as  it 
would  be  idle,  to  hope  for  the  warm  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  difquintions  of  this 
kind.  There  are,  hpwever,  fome  who, 
could  they  be  culled  out  of  the  mafs  of 
mankind,  have  more  enlarged  ideas ;  fome 
that  are  as  im.partial  with  refpeCt  to  timeSj 

as 
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as  they  are  with  regard  to  countries  and  in- 
dividuals. For  thefe,  and  thefe  only,  the 
author  of  the  Diiiertations  wrote.  Difre- 
garding  the  inattention  of  the  many,  could 
he  but  fecure  the  approbation  of  the  judi- 
cious fev/. 

These  would  be  the  fcntlments  of  the 
author,  could  he  ipeak  for  himlelf :  but,  I 
am  forry  to  fay,  he  is  now  infenfible  of 
praife  or  reproof.  His  death  prevented  his 
putting  the  laft  hand  to  this  work.  His 
fon,  to  whofe  care  he  left  it,  with  a  diffi- 
dence which  ought  to  be  natural  to  a 
very  young  man,  chofc  rather  to  give  his 
father's  differtations  to  the  world  as  they 
ilood,  than  to  attempt  any  amendments, 
which  perhaps  might  injure  the  memory  of 
a  parent  he  tenderly  loved. 

The  mofl  of  the  nations  of  the  modern 
Europe  look  back  with  a  blu(h,  upon  the 
itrange  fabrics  of  iidtion  they  polTefs  for 
their  ancient  hiftory.  They  conlider  them 
as,  at  once,  the  monuments  of  the  puerile 
credulity  and  folly  of  their  anceflors.  The 
Scots  of  tliis  age  favv  with  unconcern,  if 
not  with  pleafure,  forty  of  their  ancient  lift 
of  Kings  expunged  at  once  by  Innes.  This 
furious  regicide,  endeavoured  to  make  amends 
to  his  countrymen,  by  giving  them  forty 
b  4  great 
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great  Pidifh  monarchs  for  the  long  lift  of 
the  petty  Princes  of  Jarghael,  of  whom  he 
deprived  them.  The  offer  was  rejeded  with 
that  fcorn  it  deferved  ;  and  the  monarchs 
of  Pidavia,  whofe  exiftence  depended  upon 
the  fame,  or  even  worfe,  if  poflible,  autho- 
rity, than  that  upon  which  the  fidion  of 
the  firft  forty  Scottifh  Kings  was  built,  funk 
away  into  their  original  non-entity. 

Ireland,  tenacious  as  it  has  been  of  its 
ancient  annals,  begins  to  regard  lefs  the 
indigefted  fidions  of  her  fennachies.  Men 
of  fenfe  fee  the  impoflibility  of  tranfmitting 
events,  through  a  feries  of  ages,  without  the 
affiftance  of  letters.  They  could  not  pof' 
libly  aflign  an  earlier  aera  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  letters  than  the  apoftlefhip  of  St, 
Patrick,  and  confequently,  with  Ware  they 
depended  very  little  upon  the  accounts 
handed  down  concerning  ages  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Leogaire. 

In  this  untoward  lituation  of  the  Irifh  an- 
tiquities, ftept  forth  O'Connor  to  fupport 
the  falling  fabric.  The  zeal  of  this  gentle- 
man cap  only  be  equalled  by  his  dogmatifm. 
He  has  crouded  the  bottoms  of  his  pages 
with  the  authorities  of  O  Flaherty,  Keating, 
and  Buchanan,  who  had  as  few  lights  to 
guide  them  through   antiquity,  as  a  writer 

of 
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of  the  prefent  time  can  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs. 
The  two  firfl  are  only  remarkable  for  their 
confufed  manner  of  compiling  the  indigefted 
fables  of  bards  and  iileas  j  and  the  latter  has 
fcarcely  any  thing  to  recommend  him  but 
the  elegance  of  his  didion. 

In  vain  has  Mr.  O  Connor  endeavoured  to 
cftabliih  an  aboriginal  knowledge  of  letters 
in  Ireland.  Innes  had  previoufly  deftroyed 
the  credit  of  that  fyftem,  and  Dr.  Macpher- 
fon  has  thrown  it  down  for  ever.  From  an 
additional  dilTertation  publKhed  lately  by 
Mr.  O  Connor,  he  feems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely gauled  by  fome  obfervations  made 
by  the  tranflator  of  the  works  of  Offian  on 
the  ancient  hiflory  and  poems  of  Ireland. 
If  a  judgment  can  be  formed  from  O  Con- 
nor's intemperate  rage,  he  feels  very  fore  on 
that  fubjed.  His  perfonal  abufe  of  Mr. 
Macpherfon  feems  to  have  proceeded  from 
a  very  irafcible  difpofition,  or  was  intended 
to  drav/  an  anfwer  from  that  gentleman, 
v/hich  might  give  importance  to  his  own 
work.  In  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  wall 
not  fuccecd.  The  tranflator  of  the  Galic 
poems  is  not  much  in  the  humour  of  doing 
an  honour  of  that  kind  to  adverfaries  who 
ufe  low  fcurrility  in  the  place  of  argument 
and  difpalTionate  difquifition, 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Macpherson,  in  the  courfe 
of  the  following  DifTertations,  has  fliewn 
how  ill-founded  the  fenachies  of  Ireland 
have  been,  in  their  pretenfions  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  Scots.  Before  we  proceed  to  a  further 
difcuflion  of  that  fuhjed,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  examine  a  new  claim,  from  the 
fame  quarter,  on  another  martial  nation, 
who  polTefTed  a  part  of  Caledonia. —  Mar- 
cellinus  relates,  that  the  Attacotti,  a  war- 
like race  of  men,  in  conjundion  with  the 
Pids  and  Scots,  laid  wafle  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  Valentin- 
ian.  St.  Jerome  gives  a  very  extraordinary 
character  of  the  Attacotti  :  "  In  my  youth," 
faith  the  faint,  "  I  faw  in  Gaul,  the  Atta- 
cotti, a  British  people,  feeding  upon  human 
bodies.  When  they  found  in  the  woods  hogs 
and  flocks  of  {heep,  or  herds  of  cattle,  they  ufed 
to  cut  off  the  buttocks  of  the  herdfmen  and 
the  breafts  of  the  women,  looking  upon  thofe 
parts  of  the  body  as  the  greateftdanties*." 

I T  would  be  perhaps  thought  uncharita- 
ble, if  not  impious,  to  call  the  holy  Fa- 
ther's veracity  in  queftion,  efpecially  as  he 
appeals  to  occular  demonftration  :   but  I  mufl: 

*  Quid  loquar  de  caeteris  nationibus,  cum  ipfe  adolefcentulus,  in  Gallia 
viderim  Scotos  [Attacottoi,  Catacottos,  'uaritt  cr.tvi  junt  leBionet)  pentem  Bri- 
tannicam,  humanis  vefci  carnibus,  &  cum  per  fylvas  porcorum  greges  &  ar- 
mentorum,  pecudemque  reperiant,  paftorum  nates  &  fcemmaruni  papilias 
folere  abfcindere,  et  has  folas  ciborum  delicias  arbitrari.     Hieronym.  adv. 

j«vm.  Lib.  u.  obfervc 
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obfcrve,  that  it  is  fomewhat  ilrange  that  the 
Attacotti,  notwithilanding  of  their  barba- 
rity, fhould  have  been  Canibals,  at  a  time 
they  had  hogs,  (heep  and  cattle  before  them. 
The  policy  of  the  Romans  muft  have  been 
extreamly  relaxed  in  their  province  of  Gaul, 
when  the  buttocks  of  their  fubjeds  were  fo 
much  expofed  to  the  barbarous  gluttony  of 
the  Attacottip 

But  leaving  this  faS.  on  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Attacotti 
were  a  Britifii  people.  Buchanan  and  Camb- 
d<tn  prove,  from  the  Notitia,  that  fome  of 
that  nation  were  among  the  mercenary  troops 
of  the  empire  in  its  decline.  Jn  what  part 
of  Caledonia  the  Attacotti  were  fettled  is 
difficult  to  determine.  Buchanan,  with 
great  probability,  places  them  between  the 
walls ;  and  in  that  cafe  they  muft  have  been  a 
powerful  tribe  of  the  Masats  of  Dion. 

Stillingfleet  obferves,  that  the  ety- 
iTion  of  Attacotti  has  not  hitherto  been  un- 
derllood.  The  Dodlor  adds,  by  way  of 
fiieer  on  the  whimfical  etymologiftis  of  Bri- 
tifii names  from  the  Punic,  that  he  doubts 
much  whether  it  ever  fliall,  unlefs  fome 
learned  critic  chufe  to  trace  it  to  the  Phoe- 
nician language-j-.      A   tolerable  knowledge 

^  Orisincs  Britan.  p.  287. 

of 
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of  the  ancient  languages  of  Britain,  will, 
I  think,  enable  a  perfon,  unacquainted  with 
the  Phoenician,  to  decypher  the  meaning  of 
this  word.  Attacotti  literally  fignifies  The 
men  of  the  woods'^. 

The  Irifh  not  contented  to  deprive  us, 
their  poor  pofterity  in  Caledonia,  of  our  bi- 
fhops,  abbots  and  hiftorians,  of  any  note, 
have  alfo  endeavoured  to  rob  us  of  our  bar- 
barians and  canibals.  A  late  dilTertator  on 
the  hiftory  of  Ireland  claims  a  right  to  the 
Attacotti  in  the  name  of  his  country.  I 
wifh  I  could  give  them  to  this  ingenious 
gentleman ;  for,  under  the  afperfion  of  Je- 
rome, they  will  do  very  little  honour  to  any 
country.  To  ufe  O'Connor's  own  words, 
**  The  Attacotti  were  originally  a  Belgian 
nation,  who  occupied  the  Weftern  parts  of 
Ireland.  They  were  a  motly  aggregate  of 
rebels,  who,  in  conjunction  with  fome  o- 
ther  Septs  of  the  fame  race,  in  the  other 
provinces,  were  called  Ahachtuata,  for  their 
cruelties.  They  took  up  arms  againll  the 
government  about  ninety  years  before  Chrift, 


X  In  the  Welch  language,  the  particle  at  is  a  prepofition  of  the  fame  im- 
port with  the  Englifh  at  or  about.  In-the  fame  dialeft  of  the  Celtic,  koed 
hgniftes  ivood  \  kuit  does  the  fame  in  the  Cornifh,  coat  in  the  Armorican, 
and  coik  in  the  Galic.  Young  brufhwood,  and  the  twigs  of  any  wood, 
are  to  this  day  called  coid  in  the  Galic.  Attacotti  may  alfo  be  derived 
from  atticb,  inhabitants,  and  coed,  of  the  woods.  Thofe  who  live  in  re- 
mote woody  parts  of  a  country  are  ftill  diftinguirtied  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  by  the  appellation  of  the  dweHen  of  woods, 

overturned 
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overturned  it  effedlually,  and  had  very  nigh 
buried  the  whole  Scottifh  nation,  together 
with  its  memory,  in  one  common  grave*." 

How  the  Irifh  were  employed,  what  they 
adted,  and  what  they  fuffered,  about  a  century 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriftian 
aera,  their  own  faithful  annals  can  only  tell ; 
and  few  in  number  are  thofe  chofen  perfons 
who  have  accefs  to  thefe  myfterious  and  fe- 
cret  records.  That  the  Attacotti  were  upon 
the  point  of  deftroying  the  whole  Scottish 
name,  when  the  excellent  Moran  mofl  op- 
portunely interpofed,  thofe  fele<5t  perfons 
'  will  perhaps  only  believe. 

The  Attacotti,  in  the  foQrth  age,  were 
a  Britifli  people.  That  they  came  firft  from 
Ireland  flill  remains  to  be  proved.  The  Scots 
indeed  have  been  long  ago  faid  to  have  been 
tranfplanted  into  Britain  from  that  quarter  j 
and  had  thofe  learned  Hibernians,  from  whom 
Bede  and  Nennius  derive  their  information, 
ever  heard  that  the  Caledonians,  Msatae  and 
Attacotti  had  been  once  confiderable  nations 
in  North  Britain,  it  is  highly  probable  they 
would  have  given  all  of  them  the  honour  of 
an  Irifli  original.  But  their  traditions  did 
not  extend  fo  high  as  the  fourth  century, 
when  thofe  names  fell  into  defuetude.     The 

*  DUTert.  on  the  ant.  hift.  of  Irel.  Introduftion, 
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Pi£is,   It  is  true,   were  permitted  to  b?  of  ^ 
diiierent  extradion  :   but  the  Fids,  itfeernsy 
were  vaffals  of  Ireland,  and  unworthy  of  be- 
ing defcended  from  their  Heremonian  Lords. 
Usher,  no   doubt  with   fome  degree  of 
pleafure,  found  that,  in  the  printed  copies  of 
Jerome,   the  Britiih  canibals  of  the  holy  Fa- 
ther were  the  Scots-f*.   The  Primate  remarks, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  fome  manufcripts  cal- 
led them  Attifcotti,   Catitti,   Cattacotti,    and 
Attagotti  :   but  Cambden  ccnjedures,  with 
reafon,   that  thofe   names  ought  to  be  read 
Attacotti,   according  to  the  orthography  fol- 
lowed by  Marcellinus.      Should  we  give  the 
preference  to  the  reading  which  Uflier  found 
in  print,  there  arifes  a  proof  that  the  Scots, 
contrary  to  his  own  pofition,   were  fettled  in 
Britain  in  the  fourth  age.     If  we  adopt  the 
opinion  of  Cambden,   the  Irifh  cannot  pcf- 
fibly  have  any  right  to  the  Attacotti. — That 
the  Attacotti  polielTcd  the  county  of  Gallo- 
way, is  highly  probable  :  from  a  pafT^ige  in 
Marcellinus,   we   may   naturally  infer,  that 
they  were   more   conneded   with  the  Scots 
than  with  the  Pids ;  confequently,  that  they 
poflefled  a  part  of  the  weftern  coaft,  rather 
than  that  of  the  German  oceanj. 

t  Bnt.  Icclef.  ant.  p.  307,   308. 

1  Pi<5tj,  Saxoncfque,  ct  Scotti  &  Attacotti  Srltannos  acrumnis  vexavtre 
ccminuis.     Ammian.  MarceU.  1.  26. 
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DISSERTATION  L 

The  remote  Antiquities  of  Nations  either 
entirely  fabulous,  or  full  of  Uncertainty. 


IN  an  age  fo  accurate  as  the  pre  fen  t,  it  affords 
matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  obferve  thofe  mar- 
vellous fabrics  of  fi6tiorjj  which  bards  and 
antiquaries  have  ereded  as  monuments  of  the 
antiquity  and  illuftrious  origin  of  their  nations. 

Liv  Y  has  obferved,  that  this  credulous  vanity 
of  ancient  times  merits  our  indulgence  rather  than 
ceniure.  The  degree  in  which  this  indulgence  is 
beflowed,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  belief  is 
given,  depend  on  the  various  opinions,  and  diffe- 
rent fituations  of  mankind. 

I N  rude  times,  before  the  love  of  property 
takes  fuch  abfolute  dominion  of  the  heart,  that  all 
its  romantic  and  generous  views  are  excluded,  the 
moft  exaggerated  tales,  which  reflecfl  honour 
on  the  antiquity  and  illuftrious  defcent  of  a  nation^ 
are  attended  to  with  rapture,  and  regarded  as 
genuine  hiftory, 
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However  abfurd  the  credulity  and  romance  of 
antiquity  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  both  ungenerous 
and  unfair  to  turn  them  to  fevere  ridicule,  without 
firfl  attending  to  our  own  weaknefTes  :  on  a  com- 
parifon  of  both,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
who  is  the  greatefl  objed  of  contempt ;  the  brave 
Barbarian,  intoxicated  with  the  bloody  atchieve- 
ments,  and  ideal  antiquity  of  his  nation,  or  the 
civilized  fceptic,  refined  into  a  difbelief  of  every 
truth,  and  equally  removed  from  the  partialities 
and  fuperior  virtues  of  the  heart. 

National  pride,  an  attachment  to  the  mar- 
vellous, and  eafinefs  of  aflent,  are  the  ftrong  cha- 
raderillics  of  mankind  in  their  illiterate  flate. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  in  their  earlier  periods,  almoft 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  ardently  vied  with 
each  other,  in  the  invention  and  belief  of  the  moft 
pompous  and  incredible  talcs,  with  regard  to  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  A  Hiort  furvey  of  the  anti- 
quities of  the  moft  confiderable  nations  of  antient 
and  later  times,  will  eftablilh  the  truth  of  this  ob- 
fervation. 

To  begin  with  the  Romans,  a  people  whom 
national  dignity  and  fuperiority  have  defervedly 
placed  at  the  head  of  mankind. — Lucretius,  Vir- 
gil, Horace,  and  what  is  more  furprifmg,  Saluft, 
Livy,  Dionyfius  HalicarnaiTus,  and  almoft  all  the 
fucceeding  hiftorians,  hold  forth  with  one  voice 
that  the  Romans  were  defcended  from  y^neas  ; 
but  the  connedion  between  that  people  and  the 
Phrygian  demi-god  was  no  more  than  a  perfedl 
chimera.  Homer's  authority,  together  with  the 
convincing  arguments  of  a  writer  of  great  erudi- 
tion [ill,  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  matter  in  the  cleareft  light. 

\ji']  Sec  Bochart's  Letter  to  Segrois. 
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Homer  gives  us  a  predidion  of  Neptune,  in 
which  we  are  plainly  told,  that  as  Priam's  whole 
family  were  hated  by  Jove,  i^neas  himfelf  and  his 
lateft  pofterity  lliould  reign  over  the  Trojans  [b]. 
"  This  tellimony  of  Neptune,  fays  Mr.  Pope, 
*'  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  authentic  ad,  the 
*'  fidelity  and  verity  of  v/hich  cannot  be  queftion- 

*'  ed." Notwithftanding  the  prophecy  of  the 

earth-fhaking  God,  and  in  diredl  oppofition  to  pro- 
bability and  true  hiftory,  the  Pvoman  poets  made 
their  court  to  princes,  fenators,  and  a  powerful 
nation,  by  drawing  out  their  Phrygian  defcent  in 
all  the  beautiful  colours  of  their  art.  Even  thofe 
writers,  in  whom  it  was  unpardonable  to  give  a 
hearing  to  the  mofi:  plaufible  romance,  could  not 
but  patronize  a  tale,  which,  as  hiftorians,  they 
ihould  have  defpifed  ;  but  which,  as  Romans, 
they  fondly  believed. 

I  F  we  go  from  Italy  into  Greece,  we  (ball  find 
that  the  learned  and  polite  nations  of  that  country, 
had  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  fame  vanity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  earliefl  accounts  of  time  w^ith  them, 
their  great  Princes  and  heroes  were  fons  or 
grandfons  of  fome  one  divinity  or  other.  An  ori- 
ginal fo  noble,  became  at  length  too  eftimable  a 
blefllng  to  remain  the  property  of  a  few.  It  was 
fit  that  whole  communities  Hiould  partake  of  its 
benefits  ;  therefore  the  Arcadians  gave  fccpe  to 
their  ambition,  and  ferioufly  aderted  that  their 
predecelTors  were  older  than  Jupiter,  or  what  it 
feems  they  thouglit  ftill  more  honourable,  older 
than  the  miOon  herfelf  The  Athenians  feeing  no 
good  reafon  why  any  part  of  creation  fhould  take 
precedency  of  them  in  point  of  antiquity,  aPnrmed 


r^']  Horn.  Iliad.  XX.  ver.  306. 
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that  their  progenitors  were  co-eval  with  the  fun. 

Thefe  two  nations  were  the  Aborigines  of  Greece, 

and  the  latter  alTumed  the  name  of  Autochthones^ 

a  name  which  flrongly  charaderizes  their  pi  ide  and 

ignorance. 

O  N  Ihifting  the  fcene  to  the  other  divifions  of 
the  old  world,  the  fame  ambitious  folly,  and  the 
fame  anility  of  belief  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
view. 

Egypt  was  reputed  the  mother  of  wifdom, 
and  the  kingdom  of  fcience  and  knowledge  :  but 
whatever  degree  of  wifdom  and  learning  the  E- 
gyptians  had,  they  had  alfo  weaknefs  enough  to 
entertain  the  mofl  extravagant  notions  concerning 
their  own  antiquity.  They  carried  up  the  age  of 
their  empire  to  an  immenfe  height,  and  reckoned 
it  their  peculiar  honour  and  felicity  to  have  been 
governed  by  gods,  for  ages  immemorial.  Thefe 
gods,  through  time,  became  indolent,  and  fo 
cloyed  with  power,  that  they  thought  proper  to 
refign  the  adminiftration  of  Egyptian  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  mortal  kings.  The  mortality  of  kings 
was  fupplied  by  the  regularity  and  perpetuity  of 
fucceffion.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  between 
the  commencement  of  their  government  and  the 
reign  of  the  laft  priefl  of  Vulcan  who  far  on  the 
Egyptian  throne,  a  feries  of  no  lefs  than  three 
hundred  and  forty-one  generations  had  palTed 
away.  This  period  of  mortal  monarchs  was  fo  in- 
timately known  to  the  literati  of  Egypt,  that  they 
fpoke  with  confidence  of  every  trivia!  occurrence 
that  happened,  and  could  afcertain  the  exa6t  du- 
ration of  every  particular  reign.  The  courfe  of 
things  had  very  happily  adapted  this  laft  branch 
of  the  hiftory  to  tlieir  remembrance  ;  for  it  was 
demonftrable   that  the  number  of  their  monarchs 

correfponded 
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correfponded  precifely  with  the  number  of  genera- 
tions in  which  they  reigned.  A  circumtlance  of 
this  furprifing  unitormity,  though  fo  oppofite  to 
the  common  inequahties  of  the  natural  couifeof 
reigns,  muil  have  aftbrded  the  highell  gratifica- 
tion to  the  puerile  and  fuperftitious  flmcy  of  an 
Egyptian. 

Herodotus  relates  this  curious  hiftory  very 
circumilantially,  and  feems  to  have  been  no  lefs 
convinced  of  its  verity  than  he  v/as  impreiled  with 
its  awfulnefs  and  grandeur.  The  priefts  of  Mem- 
phis gave  him  the  lirongeft  affurances  that,  agree- 
able to  this  faithful  and  exad  calculation,  the 
Egyptian  empire  had  Lifted  eleven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years ;  and  how  was  it  polllble 
for  a  hiftorian  of  his  charader  to  difbelieve  a  rela- 
tion, however  miraculous,  which  was  folemnly 
attefted  by  fuch  unexceptionable  men.  The  in- 
fallible fervants  of  Jupiter  had  conduded  him  into 
a  large  hall,  where  he  faw  with  his  own  eyes  the 
l]:atues  of  all  the  Vulcanian  high  priefts,  who  had 
been  enumerated  to  him.  Every  one  of  thefe  fa- 
cred  perfonages  was  introduced  to  him  in  the  very 
order  in  which  they  had  filled  the  chair  ;  and, 
what  is  a  little  remarkable,  every  one  of  them 
was  the  fon  of  his  immediate  predecelTor  in  the  pon- 
tificate. 

These  were  the  fentiments  which  the  Egypti- 
ans entertained  and  profefied  concerning  their  re- 
mote antiquities.  The  extravagance  of  this  palfion, 
inftead  of  fubfiding  through  a  feries  of  ages,  was 
conflantly  rapidly  increafmg,  until  the  unfortunate 
reign  of  Pfammeticbus.  That  wife  monarch,  and 
his  equally  wife  fubjecls,  found  themfelves  under 
a  necelTity  of  acknowledging,  that  the  Phrygians 
had  exilled  before  all  other  nations,  and,  of  con- 
A  3  fequence. 
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fequence,  had  a  right  to  take  place  of  them.  He- 
rodotus relates  this  ftory  in  all  its  ftriking  circum- 
flances.  The  profound  gravity  with  which  he 
carries  on  the  relation,  and  his  ferious  appeal  to 
the  priefts  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  ferve  only  to 
eilablifh  the  confiflency  of  this  hiflorian's  cha- 
rade r  *. 

Trogus  PoMPEirrs,  another  famous  hiftcrian, 
informs  us,  that  the  Scythians  were  thoroughlv 
/atisfied  that  they  themfclves  had  much  juftcr  pre- 
tenfions  to  antiquity  than  either  the  Egyptians  or 
Phrygians.  The  philofophical  arguments  with 
which  thefe  baibarians  fupported  their  claim  to  fo 
ineflirnable  a  dignity,  appear  to  have  had  confide- 
rable  influence  over  the  faith  of  Trogus  ;  and  to 
do  them  jullice,  they  were  neither  leis  convincive 
nor  more  frivolous  than  thofe  on  which  Pfammeti- 
chus  and  Herodotus  had  relied  fo  much,  in  the  dif- 
pute  againft  the  Phrygians  f. 

However  ridiculous  the  Egyptian  and  Phry- 
gian fyflems  of  antiquities  may  appear,  it  muft  be 
allowed  that  none  of  them  was  more  pregnant 
with  abfurdity  than  that  of  the  Babylonians.  Be- 
Tofus^  a  celebrated  Chaldaean  prieft,  faw  the  pro- 
priety of  putting  the  antiquity  of  his  own  nation 
on  a  fure  and  refpedable  footing.  Accordingly, 
he  applied  himifelf  to  accurate  and  unwearied  en- 
<\  iry.  The  refult  of  his  labours  was  fuitable  to 
his  mod  fanguine  expeftations ;  for  he  found  that 
the  Babylonians  had  made  ailronomical  obferva- 
tions  for  a  hundred  and  feventy  thoufand  years 
before  Alexander  the  Great  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Afia,     Of  confequence,  the  Chaldgean  nation 


*  Tn  Fnterpe,  c.  2. 
i  See  Juftin's  Abridg.  cf  Trog.  Pomp. 
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mufl  have  exifted  for  a  fpace  of  time  equal  at  leaft 
to  that  number  of  years  ;  and  what  reafonable 
perfon  could  think  of  refifting  the  power  of  fuch  a 
demonftration  *  ? 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  return  now  into 
Europe,  and  inquire  how  far  the  Celtic  nations 
were  blinded  by  the  pleafing  dekifions  of  fable, 
and  overpowered  with  national  prepolTeflion.  Thofe 
Celtes,  of  whom  the  moll  confiderable  nations  of 
modern  Europe  are  fprung,  were  originally  ib  un- 
conneded  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  the  ufe  of  letters  prevailed,  that  their  hif- 
tory,  and  in  a  manner  their  being,  is  later  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  only  after  their  intermixture  with 
the  polillied  part  of  mankind,  that  their  manners 
became  fettled,  and  their  notions  of  antiquity 
diflind.  Formerly  they,  like  all  men  in  a  bar- 
barous ftate,  alTociated  in  detached  tribes,  and 
wandered  over  the  common  field  as  chance  or 
choice  di reded.  In  fuch  uncultivated  and  uncer- 
tain fituations,  a  tale  might  amufe  for  a  feafon, 
and  the  bard  might  occafionally  fing  ;  but  the 
varieties  of  a  migrating  life  could  never  allow  the 
one  to  form  into  a  tradition,  nor  permit  the  other 
to  take  any  lading  hold  of  the  memory.  It  is 
even  a  confiderable  time  after  a  nation  is  formed 
that  they  think  of  looking  back  into  antiquity  by 
determinate  fteps.  Ages  and  centuries  are  never 
the  meafures  of  time  for  the  barbarian.  He  may 
be  of  opinion  that  his  tribe  is  as  old  as  any  other, 
or  may  have  originally  defcended  from  the  fun  t, 
or  fprung  fpontaneoufly  out  of  the  ground,  like 


*  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  if. 

t  Charlevoix's  Hift.  of  Indian", 
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the  wood  in  which  he  purfues  his  game  *  ;  but 
without  the  aid  of  records,  he  can  never  trace 
back  the  origin  of  his  diftant  predeceiTor,  nor, 
were  he  in  the  humour  of  fidion,  can  he  have  any 
idea  of  framing  a  legendary  one.  On  thefe  ac- 
counts it  is  fruitlefs,  and  indeed  fuperfluous,  to 
fearch  after  the  ideas  or  fyflems  which  the  old 
Celtic  nations  formed  with  regard  to  their  remote 
origin  and  hiftory. 

These  natural  obflrudions  to  the  refearches  of 
a  barbarous  people,  after  a  i'plendid  origin,  did  not 
at  all  difcourage  the  nations  of  Europe.  Spain,  in 
particular,  claimed  to  hcrfelfan  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  antiquity  and  genealogical  honour. 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  the  Turdetonians,  a  nation 
of  that  country,  could  produce  written  monu- 
ments to  fupport  their  claim,  together  with  many 
celebrated  poems  and  laws  couched  in  verfe,  all  of 
fix  thoufand  years  landing.  Our  author  obferves, 
that  thefe  Turdetonians  were  the  moft  learned  peo- 
ple in  Spain  ;  and  we  may  very  fafely  add,  that 
they  were  beyond  comparifon  the  moft  antient 
people  on  earth,  if  Strabo's  account  of  them  be 
jufh  :  but  that  judicious  writer  acknowledges  that 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  Turdetonians^  and  the 
genuinenefs  of  their  records,  reft  entirely  on  the 
credit  of  their  own  teftimony.  It  is  a  pity  that 
thefe  hiftorical  records,  poems,  and  verfified  laws, 
fhould,  after  fo  long  and  fucccfsful  a  ftruggle  with 
time,  have  in  the  end  peridied  fo  prematurely, 
that  not  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  them  could  be  dif- 
covered  for  thefe  fifteen  hundred  years  paft. 

*  Tacit.  de^Mor.  Germ.  cap.  i. 

Though 
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Though  the  Tiiidcto.^ian  archives  have  funk 
in  oblivion,  time  out  of  miiid,  yet  the  antiquities 
of  Spain  have  been  preferved  in  the  v/rrks  of  au- 
thors truly  antient,  and  have  bet- r.  p  h  if  vd  Crra 
thefe  by  a  new  ^dTo/i/j.  This  faith. lIci.q  —  ^; 
enlightened  hiftorian  found,  by  v-hat   hf  ^,-: 

unqueftionable   evidence,   that   Jab?!,  the  ^r 

Japhet,  and  grandfonof  Noah,  ought  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanifh  royal  li:  e.  Fe  alfo 
afferts,  that  the  right  of  this  gra-dfon  of  the  pa- 
triarch, to  the  empire  of  Celtiberia,  was  fou-  ded 
on  a  donation  of  his  grandfather,  when  he  divided 
the  world  among  his  pofterity. 

I  T  is  idle  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the 
many  curious  anecdotes  which  this  hiftorian,  if  he 
deferves  that  name,  has  extracfled  from  fiditious 
records.  But  one  cannot  help  being  furprized  how 
Mariana,  one  of  the  beft  hiftorians  of  modern 
times,  fhould  have  given  into  the  abfiirdity  of  this 
ill  informed  and  credulous  author.  The  very  firll 
fentence  of  Mariana's  hiftory  acquaints  us,  that 
Jubal  was  undoubtedly  the  perfon  who  introduced 
its  firft  inhabitants  into  Spain.  In  the  next  fen- 
tence we  are  told,  that  all  men  of  great  learning 
and  extenfive  enquiry,  were  of  this  opinion.  He 
proceeds  then  to  inform  us,  that  Jubal,  after  hav- 
ing fettled  many  colonies,  and  built  populous  ci- 
ties, applied  himfelf  to  the  arts  of  government, 
and  ruled  over  his  extenfive  empire  with  great 
moderation  and  juftice  *. 

Francio,  an  imaginary  Trojan  prince,  the  fon 
of  the  celebrated  Hedor,  v/as  once  thought  the 
founder  of  the  French  empire.  An  origin  derived 
from  fo  illuftrious  a  fource,  could  not^fail  to  ele- 

*  Mariana,  Lib.  i. 

vatc 
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vate  an  airy  and  fantaftic  people  into  the  utmoft 
intemperance  of  national  pride.  But  the  French 
of  later  times  feem  little  inclined  to  believe  their 
Phrygian  pedigree,  nor  are  they  fo  injudicious  as 
to  avail  themfclves  of  a  paffage  in  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinusj  wliich  miglit  favour  a  pretenfion  of  this 
kind. 

The  Old  Germans  had  bards  eftablifhed  among 
them  as  far  back  as  our  audientic  accounts  of  them 
reach.  Thefe  bards,  upon  the  authority  of  rhimes, 
venerable  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  affirmed, 
that  they  had  the  honour  of  being  defcended  from 
a  God.  The  name  of  that  God  was  Tiiifco ;  and 
ib  univerfal  was  the  reverence  paid  to  his  memory, 
that  every  diflindl  nation  of  Germany  adored  him 
us  their  progenitor  *. 

Long  after  letters  and  chrillianity  had  been 
introduced  among  the  Germans,  the  fame  genea- 
logical enthufiafm  remained,  though  under  a  dif- 
ferent form.  No  fooner  had  the  deformities  of  the 
old  fyftem  begun  to  appear,  than  the  Saxons, 
I'rieflanders,  and  Brunfv.-ickers,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  difcover  that  they  were  originally  fprung 
from  three  renowned  generals  who  ferved  under 
Alexander  the  Grear.  It  was  thought  abfolutely 
inconfiftent  with  probability,  that  the  PruiTians,  fo 
celebrated  for  bravery,  fhould  be  the  offspring  of 
Celtic  or  Teutonic  barbarians  ;  accordingly  an 
able  antiquary  refcued  their  reputation,  by  tracing 
them  up  to  PruiTias,  king  of  Bythynia. 

But  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  of 
Kurope,  the  Danes  were  certainly  the  moft  roman- 
lic  in  their  pretenfions  to  a  remote  origin  and  au- 
thentic records.     Denmark  was  firft  inhabited  by 

*   Tncitus. 

giants, 
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giants,  fays  the  eloquent  Saxo  Grammatlcus.  Thefe 
giants  were  of  matchlefs  ftrength  of  body  and 
vigour  of  mind.  There  were  local  demonftrations 
of  the  one,  and  traditional  proofs  of  the  other. 
Dan  was  the  father  of  the  Danifh  nations,  and 
Arpil,  his  brother,  gave  being  to  the  Englifh. 
Thefe  two  great  perfonages  flourifhed  an  innume» 
rable  feries  of  ages  before  the  birth  of  Chrill. 

If  any  one  fhould  afk,  how  the  hiftory  of  Z)^;?, 
and  of  his  immediate  poflerity  were  preferved, 
Saxo  will  f^tisfy  his  curiofity  on  that  head.  Den- 
mark, according  to  him,  produced  a  fucceflion  of 
excellent  bards  ;  whofe  bufinefs  as  well  as  amufe- 
ment  it  was  to  record  the  adions  of  its  kings  and 
heroes,  in  all  the  fublimity  of  heroic  compofiti- 
on  :  but  as  the  produdions  of  bards,  however 
happy,  may  be  deftroyed  or  effaced  by  time,  our 
author  alTures  us,  that  the  works  of  the  Danifh 
poets  were  liable  to  no  fuch  inconvenience,  as  they 
were  engraved  upon  folid  rocks  and  obeli fks  of 
the  moil  durable  nature.  He  even  affirms,  that 
he  himfelf  extraded  thofe  numerous  hiftorical 
rhimes,  which  crowd  his  work,  from  thofe  per- 
manent monuments  of  antiquity. 

A  LEARNED  archbifhop  has  traced  the  kings 
of  Sweden  all  the  way  up  to  Magog,  a  perfon 
whofe  clofe  connection  with  Noah  fitted  him  high- 
Jy  for  fo  eminent  a  ftation. 

The  Englifh  v/ere  once  enthufiaflically  fond  of 
an  ideal  predeceflbr,  and  of  an  imaginary  fuperi- 
ority  derived  from  him.  Brutus,  thefon  of  Silvius, 
rhegrandfon  ofAfcanius,  and  great  grandfon  of 
.^neas,  was,  to  their  great  happinefs,  reputed  the 
parent  and  founder  of  their  nation,  Brutus,  hap- 
pily for  England,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his 
father  ;  fo  that  he  found  it  neceffary  to  leave  Italv, 
6  and 
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and  make  his  way  into  Gaul.  There  he  perform- 
ed many  fignal  exploits  ;  but  did  not  think  it  con- 
venient to  purfue  his  fortune  long  in  that  country, 
as  he  was  direded  by  the  oracle  of  Diana  to  vifit 
this  ifland.  Here  he  met  with  a  monflrous  race  of 
giants,  who  gave  him  a  very  hoftile  reception  :  but 
their  enormous  flrength  of  body,  and  the  great- 
nefs  of  their  numbers,  ferved  only  as  a  field  for 
Brutus  to  difplay  his  great  military  talents  ;  for 
though  a  few  battles  were  at  firft  fought  with  va- 
rious fuccefs,  yet  in  the  end  Brutus  not  only  over- 
came, but  exterminated  this  gigantic  race.  After 
ading  fo  long  in  a  military  and  vidorious  capaci- 
ty, Brutus  refigned  himfelf  to  the  Icfs  laborious, 
but  equally  important  occupation  of  a  ruler  and 
fovereign.  The  greatnefs  of  his  abilities  was  then 
no  lefs  difplayed  in  the  arts  of  peace  than  in  his 
former  condudl  in  the  field.  He  reigned  long 
over  the  extenfive  empire  of  Britain,  and  at  length 
clofed  a  glorious  adminiftration,  by  dividing  his 
territories  between  his  three  fbns.  Thefe  were  Lo- 
crinus,  Camber,  and  Albanadus.  England  devol- 
ved on  Locrinus,  being  his  eldeft  fon  ;  Wales 
was  the  patrimony  of  Camber,  and  Scotland  fell 
to   the  fhare  of   Albanatlus. 

Even  this  tale  had  the  good  fortune  to  pleafe 
r,n  once  credulous  people.  The  Englifh  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  embraced  it 
with  an  enthufiafm  peculiar  to  the  romantic  fpirit 
of  thofe  times.  Edward  the  firfc  claimed  a  fu- 
periority  over  Scotland,  on  account  of  his  more 
dired  connexion  with  Brutus.  Accordingly,  in 
the  heat  of  thofe  difputes  which  enfued  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  third  of  Scotland,  Ed- 
ward's agents  urged  ftreinioufly  before  the  Pope, 
that  in  confequence  of  the  divifion  which  Brutus 

made 
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made  of  his  dominions,  Scotland  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  of  confequence  fhould  remain,  a  fief 
of  England. 

The  flory  of  Enitus  was  far  from  wanting 
learned  authority  to  fupport  its  credit.  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  gave  it  all  the  aid  which  profound 
erudition  and  the  warmefl  zeal  could  beftovv.  He 
affirms,  that  he  found  it  fully  demonilratedj  by 
the  joint  teftimony  of  old  Britifh  annals  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  an  eflential  part  of  the  ftory 
is  found  in  Nennius,  who  wrote  his  Euhgium  Bri- 
tannite  in  the  ninth  century,  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Geoffrey's  time. 

Selden  has  made  fome  attempts  to  defend  the 
tale  of  Brutus  ;  and  Cambden  owns  ingenuoufly 
that  he  himfelf  had  frequently  ftrained  his  inven- 
tion to  the  utmofl,  in  order  to  juflify  the  moft 
fufpicious  parts,  and  reconcile  the  contradidions 
of  this  ftory  :  after  all,  he  could  not  perfuade 
himfelf  to  believe  it ;  and  it  may  be  juftly  pre- 
fumed,  that  all  the  Englifh  antiquaries  of  the 
prelent  and  of  fucceeding  times  will  explode  it 
for  ever. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  examine  the  preten- 
fions  which  the  Scots  have  to  a  remote  antiqui- 
ty :  and  after  the  foolifh  appearance  which  the 
ancient  legends  of  the  greateft  nations  of  the 
world  have  made,  it  cannot,  without  a  miracle, 
be  expedled,  that  they  alone  fliould  be  well  in- 
formed of  their  genuine  origin,  or  free  of  nation- 
al credulity.  They  had  no  doubt  an  equal  claim 
with  other  nations  to  a  renowned  anceftry,  and 
as  remote  an  origin.  A  mountainous  country, 
like  Scotland,  bids  indeed  the  faireft  for  inhabit- 
ants of  great  antiquity.  A  plain  and  fertile  coun- 
try is  always  fubject  to  the  inroads  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 
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hours,  and  therefore  often  change  their  mailers. 
The  fterility  of  rocks,  foreils,  and  defarts,  are 
far  from  being  inviting  to  an  enemy  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  their  inacceliiblenefs  enables  the  natives 
eafily  to  repel  invafiOiis — -The  Scots  therefore  had 
no  caufe  to  yield,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to  any 
other  nation.  If  tradition  had  failed  in  handing 
down  the  particular  ^ra  and  manner  of  their  firil 
fettlement,  they  were  ingenious  to  invent,  and  par- 
tial enough  to  give  credit  to  a  noble  and  fiditious 
origin.  Accordingly,  the  procurators  fent  by  the 
ftates  of  Scotland,  to  plead  their  caufe  againft 
King  Edward,  before  the  court  of  Rome,  con- 
tended ftrenuouHy,  that  the  Scots  were  defcended 
from  Scota^  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  King  of 
Egypt. — That  this  Scota  came  into  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  her  fon  Ere,  v/hom  fhe  had  by  Ga- 
thelus.  That  Argadia,  or  rather  Jar-ghael  *, 
derived  its  name  from  the  progeny  of  that  fon 
and  father.  In  fine,  That  the  old  name  of  Aiha- 
nia  was  changed  into  that  of  Scotia^  as  foon  as  the 
Scots  were  fettled  in  that  ifland  ;  and  the 
Scots  did  ever  fmce  that  period  retain  their  name 
and  independence,  while  the  Britons  of  the  fouthern 
divifion  changed  their  name  and  mailers  frequent- 
ly. This  is  in  fubflance  the  genealogical  account 
of  their  nation,  which  the  ftates  of  Scotland  tranf- 
mitted  by  their  agents  to  Pope  Bonifacexho.  eighth, 
in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  age. 

Almost  all  the  records  and  hiftorical  monu- 
ments of  the  Scots   hidory   have    been  dei^royed 

*  Jar-ghaei  is  that  divinon  of  the  Weflern  Highlands  which 
is  partly  comprehended  within  the  county  ot"  Argvle.  It  plainly 
fignifies  the  WeTiern  Caledonians,  in  contradiflintlicn  to  the 
Pifts  or  Caledonians  who  poirclled  the  Eafi:  coafl  of  Scotland. 
Jar,  VVea— G^<f/  or   Cae!,  Ceh,>. 

through 
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through  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  Id.  of 
England  of  the  Norman  race,  and  the  intemperate 
zeal  of  the  Reformers.  A  few  detached  pieces, 
which  have  efcaped  thofe  revolutions,  fatal  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  nation,  have  been  preferved  by 
t!ie  induftrious  Father  Innes  *.  They  throw  little 
light  on  the  genuine  antiquities  of  Scotland,  and 
ferve  only  to  reconcile  us  more  to  the  deftrudion 
of  thofe  annals  of  w^hich  they  are  thought  to  be 
a  part.  The  principal  thing  in  v/hich  tliey  agree, 
is,  that  Fergus,  the  Ion  of  Ere,  was  the  nrft  King 
of  Scodand.  One  of  thefe  pieces,  called  the  Chro- 
nicle, in  rhime,  fays,  that  the  Scots  came  from 
Egypt  into  Spain,  in  the  time  of  Mofes  ;  that  of 
him  fprung  Milo  King  of  Spain,  whofe  fon  Simon 
Bree  lettled  in  Ireland. — That  Tome  of  the  pofte- 
rity  of  this  Simon  tranfmigrarcd  from  Ireland  into 
Ergadia,  abou!.  443  years  before  Chrift  ;  and  that 
the  Scots  lived  there,  in  a  moil  uncultivated  ftate, 
till  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  brought  thither  the 
fatal  marble  chair  from  Ireland,  and  begun  his 
glorious  reign.  Another  of  thofe  pieces  fays,  that 
the  Scots  came  into  Ireland,  from  Scythia,  in  the 
fourth  age  of  the  v/orld  ;  that  they  and  the  Pids 
had  one  common  origin  ;  and  that  thofe  two  na- 
tions were  defcended  from  the  Albanians  f. 

The  Irifh,  if  we  believe  their  antiquaries,,  are  not 
inferior  to  either  the  Egyptians  orTurdetonians,  in 
the  prefervation  of  the  mod  antient  and  minute 
events  in  iheir  couiitry,  or  in  their  claim  to  re- 
mote antiquity.  The  antient  hiitoryof  Ireland  is 
indeed   fo  charaderiftical  of  the   romantic  extra- 

*  See  his  Appendix  to  his  Critical  Efiay  on  the  Scottifh  A^ 

tiquicies. 

f  Critical  EJTay^  p.   774. 
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vagance  of  dark  ages,  and  at  the  fame  time  To 
conneded  with  our  fubjed,  that  the  pretended 
antiquities  of  that  nation  muft  be  indulged  with  a 
feparate   diiculiion. 

After  the  furvey  which  we  have  already 
made,  it  mud  be  fairly  acknowledged,  that  the 
very  remote  hiftory  of  all  nations  is  totally  dif- 
figured  with  fable,  and  gives  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  diftant  inquiry.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  how  much  of  the  early  hiftory 
and  antiquities  of  nations  are  loft,  and  how  in- 
diftindly  fociety  is  feen  in  its  rudeft  form.  The 
tranfadions  of  mankind,  in  the  firft  ages  of  fo- 
ciety, rife  from  the  affedions  of  the  heart ;  of  con- 
fequence,  a  knowlege  of  them  would  be  highly 
interefting,  and  afford  amufement,  and  even  in- 
ftrudion,   in  thefe  polifhed  times. 

Though  no  nation  in  Europe  has  excelled  the 
Britifh  in  other  branches  of  literature,  yet  we  muft 
acknowlege  their  deficiency  in  writing  of  hiftory. 
Our  anrient  hiftorians,  from  the  unfavourable  times 
in  which  they  lived,  were  ignorant,  and  full  of 
prejudice.  The  few  men  of  abilities  who  wrote 
of  late  years,  haftening  to  thofe  great  events 
which  croud  the  latter  part  of  our  annals,  have 
left  our  antient  hiftory  in  the  fame  obfcurity  in 
which  they  found  it  :  looking  with  too  much  con- 
tempt on  the  origin  of  focieties,  they  have  either 
without  examination,  adopted  the  traditional  tales 
of  their  predecelTors,,  or  altogether  exploded  them, 
without  any  difquifition.  A  writer  of  the  greateft 
merit,  who  has  lately  favoured  the  world  with  an 
interefting  part  of  the  S.;ots  hiftory,  has  likewifc 
flillen  into  this  error.  He,  with  great  gravity,  be- 
gins his  work  with  the    migration  of  the  Scots 
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from  Ireland  :  a  fidion  in  itfelf  improbable,  how- 
ever venerable  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 

It  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  a  writer  of  his  abi- 
lilies,  both  for  elegance  of  didlion  and  ftrength 
of  judgment,  had  not  been  an  abfolute  ftranger 
to  the  original  language  of  his  country  ;  which 
would  at  leaft  have  prevented  him  from  giving 
his  authority  to  fo  idle  a  romance.  The  difcuf- 
fidn  of  this  popular  error,  which  I  am  to  give 
in  the  fequel  of  thefe  diifertations,  will  juftify 
thefe  flridtures  on  fo  eminent  a  hillorian  as  Dr, 
Robertfon. 
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DISSERTATION  II, 


General  Obfei*vatIons  on  the  firft  JVfigra- 
tions  of  Aliatic  Colonies  into  Europe.— 
The  Gauls  the  Progenitors  of  the  an- 
cient Britifh.—Of  the  Caledonians.— The 
Etymon  of  their  Name. 


T  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  poets  and 
philofophers,  that  mankind  and  other  animals 
iprung,  like  vegetables,  oat  of  the  earth.  Ab- 
furd  as  a  fidion  of  this  kind  may  now  appear, 
it  was  believed  by  writers,  who,  on  other  occafi- 
ons,  difplaycd  an  uncomm.on  flrength  of  under- 
Handing.  Tacitus  fappofes  that  the  firft  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  *  and  Germany  f  were  pro- 
duced in  this  extraordinary  way.  The  total  ig- 
norance of  their  own  origin,  which  prevailed  a- 
inong  them  in  the  time  of  this  celebrated  hiflo- 
rian,  ninde  him  draw  a  conclufion,  which  re- 
quires no  other  refutation  than  expofmg  it  to  pub- 
lic view. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  we  learn,  from  the  concur- 
rent teflimony  of  facr-d  and  profane  hifiory,  that 
Afia  was  the  firfl  divil.on  of  the  world  that  was 
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peopled  :  of  courfe  all  the  national  migrations 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  move  progref- 
fively  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  The  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  which  of  old  went  under  the  general  name 
of  Scandinavia,  appear  to  me  to  have  been  as 
foon  at  leaft  poffefled  by  an  Afiatic  colony,  as  an-, 
cient  Gaul,  Italy,  or  Spain.  Man,  in  a  ftate  of 
nature,  was  not  capable  to  tranfport  himfelf  even 
acrofs  the  narrow  firth  of  the  Heilefpont.  But 
as  hunting  has  always  been  found  to  be  the  amufe- 
ment,  as  well  as  fupport  of  barbarous  life,  we  may- 
conclude  that  the  firft  colonies  of  Scandinavia 
came  gradually  from  the  northern  Afia  in  purfuit 
of  their  game.  In  the  v/inter  feafon,  when  the 
froft  renders  all  the  great  rivers  and  fwamps  of 
Ruflia  and  Poland  paflable,  thofe  migrations  might 
eafily  have  happened. 

Navigation,  though  a  very  early  invention, 
is  long  before  it  arrives  at  that  degree  of  matu^ 
rity  which  is  neceflary  to  give  confidence  to  man- 
kind to  crofs  an  arm  of  the  fea.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  Scandinavia  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  peopled  before  thofe  countries  which  border 
upon  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  from  this  confider- 
ation  v/e  muft  deduce  the  great  difference  we  find 
between  the  Celtes  of  Gaul  and  the  northern  na- 
tions. Their  manners  and  their  language  were 
ia  fome  manner  fimilar,  and  makes  room  for  a 
conjedure  that  they  were  originally  defcended 
from  the  fame  ftock,  though  perhaps  feparate  na- 
tions before  they  left  Af.a. 

The  firft  race  of  Afiatics,  in  the  progrefs  of 
their  migrations,  were  naturally  feparated  by  the 
Cafpian  Sea  ;  fome  direding  their  courfe  to  Tar- 
tary,  and  others  to  Afia  Minor.  Of  the  Tartar 
race  are  defcended  the  Scandinavians,  under  v/hich 
B  z  name 
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name  Icomprehend  the  Danes,  Swedes,  wefterfi 
Ruflians,  and  Poles :  the  Celtes  of  Gaul,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  were  a  colony  from  the  leller  Afia.  The 
Celtes  extending  themfelves  to  the  North,  and  the 
Scandinavians  moving  towards  the  South,  after, 
perhaps,  a  feries  of  ages,  met  on  the  confines  of 
the  modern  Ge/many.  The  great  diftance  of  time 
from  their  feparation  in  Afia,  effededfucha  change 
in  their  manners,  language  and  cuftoms,  that  their 
common  origin  was  totally  obliterated  from  their 
memory,  and  continual  wars  and  animofities  fub- 
fifted  between  them.  This  naturally  occafioned 
encroachments  upon  one  another's  territories,  and 
that  unavoidable  mixture  of  people,  wliich  gene- 
rally happens  upon  the  frontiers  of  warlike  nati- 
ons, whole  boundaries  are  often  changed  by  the 
viciflitudes  of  war.  From  this  circumftance  pro- 
ceed the  mixed  manners  and  language,  and  per- 
haps the  very  name  of  the  Germans  *. 

The  Celtes  of  Gaul  were,  without  doubt,  the 
progenitors  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Britain.  The 
vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  in  a  cafe  of  this 
kind,  is  a  conclufive  argument.  At  this  dillance 
it  is  impoflible  to  form  any  conjedure  concerning 
the  time  in  which  the  firft  migration  of  the  Gauls 
into  Britain  happened.  It  is  equally  impollible  to 
find  out  by  what  national  appellation  they  went 
at  their  firfl:  fettlement  in  this  iOand.  Whether 
the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  northern  divifion  of 
Britain  were  defcended  of  the  GauliJJj  colony  of 
the  South,  or  came  from  the  North  of  Germany, 
will  fall  to  be  difcuflcd  hereafter.  I  fhall  in  this 
dilTertation   confine  myfelf  to  the  Caledonians  as 


*  Allemans,    the  ancient   name  of  the  Germans,   obvioufly 
fignifies  a  compoHtion  of  diffeient  nations. 

we 
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we  find  them  in  Britain,  when  their  wars  with 
the  Romans  made  them  objeds  of  attention  to  the 
writers  of  Rome. 

The  Caledonians  were  the  moft  powerful,  and, 
to  fpeak  with  Galgacus,  the  moft  noble  of  all  the 
nations  that  were  of  old  fettled  in  that  divifion  of 
Britain,  which  has  fince  obtained  the  name  of 
Scotland.  By  the  joint  confent  of  all  the  writers 
who  give  us  any  account  of  them,  the  Caledoni- 
ans were  reckoned  the  Aborigines  of  that  country. 
Lucan  *  is  the  firft  writer  that  mentions  them, 
but  he  had  but  a  very  imperfedt  idea  of  what  part 
of  Britain  they  poffefled.  He  places  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rutupian  Jhore.,  near  Sand- 
wich, or  fome  other  part  of  the  coaft  of  Kent. 
Even  Pliny  and  Florus,  whofe  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  feats  of  the  Caledonians,  ought  to  be 
more  precife,  than  any  poetical  defcription  given 
by  Lucan,  arc  far  from  being  diftindt  on  that 
head.  Tacitus  is  the  firft  of  the  hiftorians  of 
Rome  that  has  afligned  its  proper  place  to  Cale- 
donia. 

From  the  united  teftimonies  of  Tacitus  f, 
Dio  and  Solinus  t,  we  find,  that  the  ancient  Ca- 
ledonia comprehended  all  that  country  to  the  north 
of  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Mceata  ll, 
whom  fome  have  reckoned  a  branch  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians, poffeiTed  all  that  trad  of  land  which 


*  Luc.  Phar.  1.  iii.  v.  67,  68.         t  Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c.  25. 

J  Solln.  Polyph.   c.  2)S- 

II  Maat^  is  probably  derived  from  two  Galic  words  Mot, 
plain,  and  ait'ich,  inhabitants  ;  or  as  an  ingenious  friend  of  mine 
febferved,  from  wff-flw,  middle,  zVid,  aitich,  inhabitants;  alluding 
to  their  fituation  between  the  conquered  Britons  and  the  indc^ 
pendant  Caledonians. 


B  3  inter 
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intervened  between  Adrian's  wall  and  the  -fron- 
tiers of  Caledonia,  properly  fo  called.  It  is  not 
now  my  bufinefs  to  enter  into  what  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  military  hiftory  of  the  Ca- 
ledonians, The  Roman  writers  who  have  given 
us  an  account  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  every 
body.  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  entirely  to  fome  cri- 
tical remarks  on  the  etymon  of  their  nam.e,  as 
this  difTertation  is  only  intended  to  clear  the  ground 
for  an  hypothecs,  which  I  flatter  myfelf  fnall  be 
eftablillied  in   the  fequel  of  this  work. 

Antiqij ARIES  are  mjuch  divided  about  the 
etymology  of  Caledonia.  Buchanan  *,  though  a 
native  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  courfe  converfant 
widi  the  Galic  language,  is  not  happy  in  his  con- 
jectures on  that  f.ibjed.  Ca/den,  according  to  him, 
^gnifies  a  hazel  tree.  From  thence  proceeds  the 
famous  Caledonian  foreft,  and  the  name  of  Cale- 
donia. It  is  amazing  to  obferve  how  a  man  of  his 
learning,  and  great  abilities,  could  give  in  to  fuch 
a  puerile  conceit.  But  had  Buchanan  confidered 
properly  his  native  tongue,  he  would  have  found 
that  Caultin^  and  not  Calden,  fignifies  a  hazel 
tree  ;  and  that  there  is  no  fuch  a  word  as  Calden 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Galic  language. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  derives  Ca- 
ledonia from  Cilydion,  a  Britjfh  word,  fignifying 
lorderers.  The  Caledonians,  fays  that  learned 
prelate,  bordered  on  the  Roman  province  in  Bri- 
tain, and  therefore  were  with  great  propriety  call- 
ed borderers.  The  bifhop  did  not  confider  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  were  often  changed. 
If  we  fuppofe   the  wall  conflruded   by  Adrian, 


Buch.  Hift.  1.  2. 
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marked  out  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
Britain,  then  the  Brigantes,  Ottadiiii  and  Ma^ata^ 
had  a  much  better  title  to  the  name  of  borderers 
than  the  Caledonians.  If  the  wall  built  by  An- 
toninus Pius  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  boundary 
of  the  province,  then  it  naturally  fhould  follow, 
that  the  Caledonians  did  not  acquire  the  name 
of  Cilydion^  or  borderers,  till  after  the  conftrudlioa 
of  that  wall.  But  the  paffage  mentioned  from  Lu- 
can  proves,  that  the  name  of  Caledonians  made 
fome  noife  in  the  world  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Nero,  Thus  the  bifhop's  etymon  of  Caledonia 
falls  to  the  ground. 

Camden,  one  of  the  beft  antiquaries  that  the 
world  ever  produced,  has  endeavoured  to  give 
the  etymon  of  Caledonia.  Kaled,  obferves  that 
learned  writer,  is  a  BritiOi  word,  which  fignifies 
hard.  In  the  plural  numoer  it  makes  Kaledmiy 
and  hence  proceeds  Caledonii,  that  is,  a  people, 
hardy,  rough,  uncivilized,  as  northern  nations  ge- 
nerally are  :  a  people  fierce  in  their  temper,  from 
the  extreme  coldnefs  of  their  chmate  -,  a  people 
bold,  forward,  and  intrepid,  from  the  abundance 
of  their   blood. 

The  feverity  of  this  obfervation  on  the  nation- 
al charader  of  the  Caledonians  does  not  at  all  fa- 
vour the  etymon  produced  by  Camden.  If  the 
name  of  Kaledion  was  firft  framed  by  the  Britons 
of  the  fouth,  it  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  whe- 
ther they  themfelves,  before  the  reign  of  Nero, 
were  lefs  hard,  rough,  and  uncivilized,  than  their 
neighbours  of  the  north,  or  ofcourfelefs  intitled 
to  that  name.  But  as  every  thing  that  falls  from 
fo  juftly  celebrated  a  writer,  makes  a  great  im- 
prellion  :  I  confefs  this  etymon  had  fuch  weight 
with  m.e,  that  I  long  confidered  the  word  Kaled 
B  4  as 
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as  the  root  of  Caledonii,  This  led  me  further  into 
the  fiibjed  ;  and  I  iubmit  to  the  world,  with  great 
deference  to  the  grea'^  merit  of  Camden,  the  ad- 
ditional obrervations  I  have  made. 

KALEDf^  in  both  the  antient  EritiOi  and 
Galic  languages,  fignifies  hard.  In  both  thefe 
languiiges  in,  or  yn^  fignifies  a  cotifitry.  From  the 
monofyllable  z'/z  comes  the  diminutive  imiis^  which 
in  the  Welfh  and  Galic  is  of  the  fame  import 
with  die  Englifh  v/ord  ijland.  By  joining  KaJed  and 
in  together^  we  have  Cakdin,  a  rough  and  moun- 
tainous country  ;  which  is  exadtly  the  figniiication 
of  Alba  *,  the  only  name  by  which  the  Highland- 
ers diftinguifh  Scotland  to  this  day. — This  ety- 
mon of  Caledonia  is  at  lead  plaufible  :  but  I  mud 
confefs  that  the  derivation  given  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  the  tranflator  of  the  poems  of  Oflian, 
is  more  fimple  and  natural. 

The  Highlanders,  as  he  juflly  obferves,  call 
themfelves  Cael.  That  divifion  of  Scotland  which 
they  pofiefs  they  univerfally  call  Cael'ctoch,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  country  of  the  Cael  or  Celtes.  The 
Romans,  by  a  tranfpofition  of  the  letter/,  in  Cael., 
and  changing  the   harlh  ch  of  doch.^   into  an  har- 


t  See  Bullet's  Memoires  fur  la  lang.  Celt,  under  the  word 
Kakd. 

*  That  this  is  the  proper  fignification  o^ Alba,  >1-iall  be  fliewn 
in  the  fequel  of  thefe  differtations.  If  the  etymon  given  here 
of  Caledonia  fliouid  appear  a  juft  one,  I  fhail  make  no  difficul- 
ty in  fuppofing  that  the  Calvdonia  of  Greece  is  derived  from 
the  fame  Celtic  fource.  ^Etolia,  of  which  the  Grxclan  Ca- 
lvdonia was  a  part,  was  a  very  mountainous  country.  Three 
mountains  in  particular  there,  Taphiofus,  Chalcis,  and  Corax, 
were,  according  to  Srrabo,  immenfely  high.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  very  rugged,  and  the  inhabitants  hardy.  Homer 
f!;ivcs  the  charaderil'tical  epithet  of  rochy  to  Calydon,  the  capi- 
tal of  ihat  country.     Horn.  Iliad,  xi.  ver.  640. 

monious 
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monious  termination,  formed  the  name  of  Cale- 
donia. From  this  etymon  arifes  an  obfervation, 
of  which  we  fhall  make  ufe  in  the  fequel  of  thele 
differtations. 

During  the  invafions  of  the  Romans,  we  find 
many  other  tribes,  befides  the  Caledonians  and 
Maatce^  in  the  north  of  Britain  ;  though  probably 
they  were  no  more  than  fubdivifions  of  thofe  two 
inuftrious  nations.  Every  one  of  thofe  tribes  were 
governed  by  an  independent  chief,  or  petty  King. 
In  Cccfar's  time  there  were  no  lefs  than  four  fuch 
chieftains  in  Kent,  and  each  of  them  vefted  with 
regal  authority.  The  pohtical  government  of  Ca- 
ledonia was,  in  Domitian's  reign,  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  Kent  during  Casfar's  proconfulfhip. 

When  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  were  attack- 
ed by  the  Romans,  they  entered  into  alTociations, 
that  by  uniting  their  flrength,  they  might  be  the 
more  able  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The 
particular  name  of  that  tribe,  which  either  its 
lliperior  pov/er  or  military  reputation  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  aflbciation,  was  the  general  name  gi- 
ven  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  confederates. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  Maeatas  and  Caledonians 
have  ingroiTed  all  the  glory  which  belonged  in 
common,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  to  all  the 
other  nations  fettled  of  old  in  North  Britain.  It 
was  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  name  of  M<sat<e, 
was  entirely  forgotten  by  foreign  writers  after 
the  third  century,  and  that  of  the  Caledonians 
themfelves  but  feldom  mentioned  after  the  fourth. 

The  Maata^wc  have  already  obferved,  were  one 
of  thofe  tribes  who  were  fettled  to  the  fouth  of 
the  Clyd  and  the  Forth.  Ptolemy  places  the  Ga- 
deni,  Salgovte,  Novantes^  and  Damnii,  in  the  fame 

divifion 
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divifion  of  the  country  ■'••.  To  the  north  of  the 
Firths  the  fame  writer  afligns their  refpective  places 
to  the  Caledonii^  Epdii.,  Carini.^  Cant^e,  Log<£,  and 
leveral  other  fmall  tribes.  Without  infilling  upon 
the  pro'oabihty  that  Ptolemy,  an  Egyptian,  was 
not  ib  minutely  acquainted  with  the  internal  ftate 
of  Britain  as  he  pretends,  at  a  time  when  the 
north  of  Europe  was  fo  little  known  to  men  of 
letters,  we  fhall  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  thofe 
"iations  he  mentions  v/ere  of  the  fame  original 
liock  ;  and  to  avoid  confufion,  I  fhall,  for  the 
future,  comprehend  them  all  under  the  general 
nam.e  of  Caledonians. 

Tacitus  divides  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  in- 
to three  clafles  ;  the  Caledonians,  Sihires,  and 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  coaft  next  to  Gaul.  He 
endeavours  to  trace  thofe  three  nations  to  others 
on  the  continent,  from  whom  he  fuppofed  they 
had  derived  their  origin.  The  Caledonians  he 
concludes,  from  the  fize  of  their  bodies,  and  the 
colour  of  their  hair,  were  of  a  Germanic  extrac- 
tion. '  Though  it  muft  be  confelTed  that  this  con- 
clufion  is  far  from  being  decifive,  from  thofe  two 
circumftances  ;  yet  there  are  many  collateral  ar- 
guments which  corroborate  theopinion  of  that  great 
hiftorian,  Thefe,  in  fome  future  dilfertation,  I 
may  throw  together,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the 
judgment  of  the   public. 

*>,*  This  the  author  has  done,  in  a  diiTertation,  intitled,  A 
parallel  between  the  Caledonians  and  Ancient  Germans,  which 
ii   printed  in  this   work. 

*  PiOR!T!-  lib  iii.  c  lo. 

D  I  S  S  E  R- 
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DISSERTATION    III, 


Of  the  Pids. — That  they  were  the  Pofterity 
of  the  Caledonians. 


VIRGIL'S  obfervation,  that  Italy  often 
changed  its  name,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
reft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  That  migrating 
difpofition  which  pofielTed  mankind  in  their  bar- 
barous ftate,  occafioned,  of  old,  fuch  revolutions 
and  intermixture  of  nations,  that  no  appellation  of 
any  country  was  permanent. 

Brit  A  INS,  Caledonians,  Maeatae,  Barbarians, 
and  unconquered  nations,  are  the  names  conftantly 
given  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  by 
Tacitus,  Herodian,  Dio,  Spartian,  Vopifcus,  and 
other  antient  writers.  The  fuccefTors  of  thefe 
Britains,  Caledonians,  Maeats,  and  Barbarians,  are 
called  Pids,  Scots,  and  Attacots,  by  fome  Roman 
writers  of  the  fourth  century.  The  caufe  of  this 
change  of  names  is,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  little 
underftood.  Some  Englilh  antiquaries  affirm,  that 
the  old  Caledonians  were  gradually  exhaufted  in 
their  wars  v/ith  the  Rom^ans  :  that  fome  foreign 
colonies  occupied  their  alm.oft  depopulated  country : 
and  that  thefe  foreigners  either  alTumed  or  received 
the  name  of  Pids.  If  curiofity  fhould  lead  us  to 
inquire  fromx  what  quarter  of  the  world  thefe  To- 
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reigners  came ;  Bifhop  Stillingfleet  has  already 
affirmed,  that  the  Cherfonefus  Cimbrica^  a  part  of 
the  modern  Denmark,  was  their  original  country. 
He  has  alfo  told  us,  tiiat  they  fettled  firft  in  Cale- 
donia about  the  middle,  or  rather  near  the  end  of 
the  third  century. 

The  queflion  now  is,  whether  this  fyftem  is  well 
founded,  or  whether  we  have  better  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Pids  were  the  real  offspring  of  the 
old  Caledonians  ? 

Before  this  queftion  can  be  fairly  refolved,  it 
will  be  proper  to  review  the  hiftory  of  North  Bri- 
tain, from  the  death  of  Severiis  to  the  reign  of 
ConP^antius.  Several  eminent  antiquaries  fay,  that 
it  was  under  the  reign  of  this  emperor  the  Pid\s, 
Scots,  and  Attacots,  began  to  make  any  confide- 
rable  figure  in  this  ifland. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Severus,  Antoninus  Ca- 
Tacaila,  his  fon,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
the  Barbarians  of  Britain,  and  gave  them  peace 
upon  receiving  hoftages.  This,  in  fubflance,  is 
the  account  given  by  Herodian,  of  the  manner  in 
which  Antoninus  put  a  period  to  the  Caledonian 
war.  He  has  not  explained  the  conditions  of  the 
peace.  But  as  lie  fays,  that  Severus,  opprelTed 
with  age,  cares,  and  an  inveterate  diflemper,  had 
not  been  able  to  finilli  the  war,  and  that  his  fon, 
on  whom  the  command  of  the  army  employed  in 
North  Britain  had  devolved,  .was  little  folicitous 
about  the  further  profecution  or  fuccefs  of  that  war. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  Caledonians 
were  far  from  being  exhaufted  when  the  peace  was 
ratified. 

If  we  chufe  to  follow  Dio's  account  of  this  war, 
s.ve  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Caledonians  fuflained 
i;nv  confiderable  lolfes  either  before  or  after  the 

death 
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death  of  Severiis.  If  it  be  true  that  Severus  de- 
j^rived  the  Caledonians  or  their  alHes  of  their  arms, 
and  feme  portion  of  their  territories,  it  is  no  lefs 
fo,  that  the  Caledonians  and  IViaeats  took  up  arms 
with  one  accord,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the 
emperor's  indifpofition. 

After  his  death,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  his  two 
fons^  agreed  in  giving  them  peace  upon  very  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  terms.  This  peace 
was  ignominious  to  the  empire  in  every  article, 
excepting  that  relating  to  the  hoftages.  For  the 
two  brothers  refigned  to  the  Barbarians  all  the  ad- 
vantages for  which  Severus  and  his  predeceflbrs 
had  been  fo  eagerly  contending. 

The  affairs  of  North  Britain  were  totally  neg- 
leded  for  a  long  time  after  Antoninus  and  Geta 
had  quitted  this  ifland.  The  empire  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  tyrants  -,  and  diofe  who  afTumed  the 
purple  wanted  leifure,  inclination,  or  fpirit,  to 
make  any  new  attempts  on  Caledonia.  The  ableft 
men  among  them,  Aurelian,  Probus,  and  Diocle- 
tian, were  too  much  employed  eJfewhere  to  execute 
fuch  a  defign. 

It  is  true,  Caraufius  ufurped  the  fovereignty 
of  South  Britain  in  that  period  :  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  rep[  ired  tlie  old  Roman  wall 
which  ftood  between  Clyde  and  the  Forth  ;  whe- 
ther he  fortified  that  wall  with  (even  caftles  -,  whe- 
ther he  built  that  ancient  edifice  vulgarly  called 
Arthur*s  oven,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Carron  ; 
or  whether  he  ereded  a  triumphal  arch  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  river,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a  iignal  vidory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  the  Barbarians  of  No  th  Britain.  All  thefe 
notable  adions,  together  with  the  etymon  given  of 
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Carron  t,  reft  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  fa= 
bilious  Nennius ;  or  upon  the  credit  of  his  equally 
fabulous  interpolator. 

After  Caraafius  and  Alleclus,  his  fuoceflbr  in 
the  ufurpation,  were  (lain,  Conftantius  Chlorus, 
on  whom  Britain,  together  with  the  other  Weftern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  had  devolved,  upon  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  came 
into  this  ifland.  This  Emperor  formed  a  refolu- 
tion  of  fubduing  the  Caledonians,  though  he  had 
other  affairs  of  much  greater  importance  to  mind  ; 
but  he  died  at  York  before  he  had  time  to  carry  his 
defign  into  execution. 

CoNSTANTiNE,  who  commonJy  goes  under 
the  name  of  Great,  fucceeded  his  father  Conftan- 
tius in  the  imperial  dignity,  and  aiTumed  the  pur- 
ple in  Britain.  But  being,  as  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  impatient  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  capital,  it 
is  certain  that  he  loft  no  time  to  acquire  either  new 
territories  or  laurels  in  Caledonia.  The  idle  pane- 
gyrics  of  Ecclefiaftics  are  the  only  authorities  we 
have  for  fuppofmg  that  he  did  either  the  one  or  the 
other  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  nor  did  he  ever, 
after  putting  a  period  to  the  civil  war,  return  into 
Britain. 

The  province  of  Britain  fel',  upon  the  death  of 
Chlorus,  to  his  fon  Conftantine  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  Caledonians  were  neither  exhaufted  nor 
even  molefted  by  R.oman  legions  under  his  fhort 

-f-  To  fiipnofe  iliat  Carton  comes  froin  Ceravilliis  is  a  very 
puerile  conceit,  though  probably  the  only  foundation  of  the 
riirioijs  anecdotes  related  by  Nennius.  The  name  of  that  river 
h  a  Galic  one  ;  which  fignifies  a  ivimiing  n\'er.  Accordingly 
we  find  feveral  Carvons  in  North  Brir^in  ;  and  one  of  thcin  in 
the  Weilern  dilhidt  of  Roisihire,  v.  here  Caraufius  corifeiTedly 
never  was. 
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reign.  His  ambition  infpired  him  with  very  dif- 
ferent views.  He  made  war  on  his  brother  Con- 
ftans,  at  no  great  diflance  from  the  feat  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  flain  by  his  generals  in 
battle  near  Aquileia  *.  This  event  fubjecled 
Britain  to  Conftans  ;  and  it  is  allowed  that  he, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Conllantius,  came  in 
perfon  to  vifit  his  new  territories.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  of  the  brothers  did  penetrate  as 
far  as  Caledonia.  Two  declamatory  writers  of 
that  age,  who  fpeak  of  this  expedition  in  a  very 
high  tone  f,  feem  to  refolve  the  glory  of  it  into  the 
vidory  obtained  by  Conftans  and  Conftantias  over 
the  Britifh  ocean,  during  the  winter  feafon  :  a  feat 
which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  thefe 
authors,  was  never  performed  before,  nor  ever  to 
be  performed  afterwards. 

CoNSTANs  was  murdered  in  Spain,  after  a 
reign  of  feventeen  years,  by  the  party  of  Magnen- 
tius,  who  afllimed  the  purple  in  Gaul,  and  drew 
over  Britain  to  his  fide.  It  is  not  probable  that 
ever  this  ufurper  had  any  difputes  with  the  Cale- 
donians. Conftantius  made  war  upon  him  with- 
out any  intermiilion,  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
his  riiorc  reign,  and  brougi;;:  him  at  laft,  after  the 
lofs  of  feverai  battles,  to  th::^  neceffity  of  laying 
vio'ent  hands  upon  himfelf  Upon  the  death  of 
Magnentius,  Britain,  together  vvith  all  the  other 
rebellious  provinces  of  the  empire,  fubmitted  to 
Conftantius. 

From  this  review  of  the  hiftory  of  Rome,  in  fo 
far  as  it  is  conneded  with  that  of  North  Britain, 
from  the  death  of  Severus  to  Conftantius,  feverai 


*  Eutrcp.  1,  X. 
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queftions  will  naturally  refult.  In  what  Emperor'g 
reign  were  the  Caledonians  fo  exhaufted  or  degene- 
rated to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  yield  up  their  country, 
their  freedom,  and  their  reputation,  to  a  colony, 
or  even  an  army  of  Scandinavian  rovers  ?  In  what 
period  of  time  happened  thofe  devaftations  by 
which  they  were  exhaufted  ?  Were  they  either 
annihilated  or  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  incurable  debi- 
lity by  Severus,  or  by  his  fons  Caracalla  and  Geta? 
Did  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  or  Max- 
imiinus,  did  any  of  the  fucceeding  Emperors  or 
thirty  tyrants  overcome  them  ? 

As  therefore  there  is  no  ground  for  fuppofing 
that  the  Caledonians  were  annihilated  or  even 
much  weakened  by  the  legions,  generals  and  Em- 
perors of  Rome,  it  is  far  from  being  credible  that 
an  army  fufficient  to  overcome  or  extirpate  them, 
could  be  tranfported  from  the  Cimbrica  Cherfone- 
fus,  in  the  third  century.  Every  body  knows 
what  little  progrefs  navigation  had  made  at  that 
time  in  the  North  of  Europe,  A  few  long  boats, 
which  were  the  only  craft  the  Scandinavians  couid 
be  fuppofed  to  have,  were  very  inadequate  for  the 
purpofe  of  carrying  armies  acrofs  the  German 
ocean. 

The  improbability  of  a  great  migration  of  this 
kind,  at  that  period,  is  flrengthened  by  the  filence 
of  antient  writers  of  credit  on  that  head.  It  is 
therefore  too  precipitate  in  any  modern  antiquary, 
to  give  his  authority  to  a  fiction,  fo  contrary  to  all 
the  ideas  we  can  form  of  the  flate  of  the  North  of 
Europe,  in  thofe  times.  The  opinion  of  Camden, 
the  moft  learned  as  well  as  mod  candid  of  the  an- 
tiquaries of  England,  is  decifive  on  this  fubjecft. 
After  mature  confideration  of  this  new  fyflem  of 
Humphrey  Lhud,  he  was  far  from  believing  that 

the 
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the  Pidls  were  an  upftart  nation,  or  a  colony  of 
foreigners  firfl  fettled  in  Britain  in  the  courfe  of  thq 
third  century.  Cambden's  opinion  was,  that  the 
Caledonians,  fo  far  from  being  extirpated  by  the 
Romans,  or  any  other  enemy,  had  multiplied  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  their  own  country  became  too 
narrow  for  them  :  and  it  is  to  this  caufe  he  attri- 
butes, chiefly,  the  frequent  incurfions  they  made 
into  the  Roman  province  *. 

*  Cambden's  Brit. 
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DISSERTATION    IV. 

Of  the  Piaifh  Monarchy. 


TH  E  countries,  of  which  the  greateft  monar- 
chies in  Europe  are  now  compofed,  were 
anciently  divided  into  feveral  fmall  dynafties  and 
petty  republics.  Men,  whofe  fiiperior  flrength  of 
body  or  mind  raifed  them,  on  fignal  occafions,  to 
the  head  of  the  community,  were  firft  dignified 
with  the  pompous  title  of  royalty.  Their  autho- 
rity and  power  were  originally,  however,  confined 
within  limits  extremely  circumfcribed.  Abfolute 
government  is  never  eftablifhed  in  the  firft  ftages 
of  fociety.  It  is  after  a  feries  of  ages  that  the 
paffions  of  the  human  mind  are  fufficiently  mel- 
lowed down  to  fubmit  calmly  to  the  didates  of 
defpotifm,  and  to  wait  v/ith  patience  the  tedious 
operations  of  an  extenfive  government. 

Mankind,  in  their  uncultivated  ftate,  though 
averfe  to  that  tyranny  which  fometimes  attends 
monarchy,  were  incapable  of  any  other  form  of 
government.  A  republican  fyftem  is  too  philofo- 
phical  for  the  favage  to  comprehend  it  properly. 
I  might  have  faid,  though  the  obfervation  is  far 
from  being  favourable  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  that  it  is  too  noble  for  even  civilized  com- 
munities long  to  preferve  it  among  them.     I  fhall 

not 
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not  therefore  hefitate  to  pronounce,  rhat  monarchy 
is  the  mofl  natural  government  for  mankind. — 
We  accordingly  learn,  from  the  mofl  antient  ac- 
counts we  have  of  every  nation,  in  their  earlieft 
(late,  that  monarchy  was  univerfally  eflablifhed 
among  them. 

We  find,  from  Homer,  that  antient  Greece 
was  divided  into  an  immenfe  number  of  petty 
dynafties.  The  fame  kind  of  government  pre- 
vailed ot  old,  in  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germa- 
ny. Britain,  at  the  time  of  Caelar's  invafion,  was 
governed  by  a  number  of  little  independent  Prin- 
ces ;  and  from  the  accounts  given  of  Caledonia  by 
Tacitus,  Dio,  and  Ptolemy,  we  may  conclude 
with  certainty,  that  it  was  compofed  of  many 
fmall  ftates,  unconnected  with  one  another,  and 
without  any  one  bond  of  union,  excepting  that 
which  arofe  from  their  common  danger. 

Galgacus  and  Argetecoxus  are  the  only  Ca- 
ledonian Princes  exprefly  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
The  firft  was  no  more  than  the  GeneralilTimo  of  a 
powerful  confederacy,  though  fuperior  m  birth  and 
renown  to  the  other  Caledonian  Princes  who 
fought  againft  Agricoia.  The  fecond  was  little 
more  than  a  petty  King  or  Chieftain  *;  for  the 
fpirited  reply  made  by  his  wife  to  the  Emprefs 
Julia  feems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  has  preferved 
his  memory  from  oblivion. 

To  afcerrain  that  all  the  inhabitants  or  territo- 
ries of  Caledonia  were  governed  by  one  monarch, 
in  any  one  period  of  time  before  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
abfjlutely  impoffible.  And  if  it  were  true  that 
the  Pidls  v/ere  a  great  people  before  the  Scots  were 
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fettled  in  Britain,  it  is  far  fiom  being  certain  that 
thofe  Picts  were  governed  by  general  monarchs  in 
any  early  period- 

Adamnan,  abbot  of  lona,  is  the  fiift  that  men- 
tions any  Pidtifli  King,  and  the  oldefl  author  after 
him  is  Bede.  We  are  told  by  thefe  two  writeis, 
that  St.  Columba  converted  Brudiiis,  King  of  tlie 
Picts,  to  the  Chrif^ian  faith ;  and  we  learn  further 
from  Bcde,  that  Biudius  was  a  molt  powerful 
prince,  and  that  Columba  came  into  Britain  in  the 
A  ear  of  the  vulgar  sera  five  hundred  and  fixty-fivc. 
If  there  were  any  Pidifh  Kings  before  that  period, 
Pi(fti(h  Kings  poflefled  of  extenfive  dominions,  or 
monarchs  of  Caltdonia,  we  have  no  genuine  record 
to  afcertain  their  very  names. 

But  the  lofs  arifmg  from  the  filence  of  antient 
writers  is  perhaps  more  than  fi.i]ly  compenfated  by 
the  accounts  given  of  the  Pidifh  Kings,  and  the 
antiquity  of  the  Pidlilh  monarchy,  by  the  Senna- 
chies  or  hiftoriai.'s  of  Ireland.  We  are  told  by 
them,  that  the  Pidifh  monarchy  began  at  the 
fame  time  with  that  of  their  own  country,  that  is 
to  fay,  thirteen,  or  at  leaft  eleven  whole  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift  *.  They  alTure  us  fur- 
ther, that  the  Pi6ls  had  a  fuccelfion  of  feventy 
Kings,  from  Caihluan.,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Heremon  the  firft  Irifh  monarch,  to  Conilantine, 
wl  o  reigned  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 

Though  the  Scots  hiftoriars  took  care  not  to  do 
too  much  honour  to  the  Pidifh  nation,  yet  it 
feems  they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceflity  of 
granting  that  the  Pids  were  fettled  early  in  Bri- 


*  Keat.  Gen   Hifc.  of  Ireland,  p.   120,  Sec  Flaherty  Ogyg. 
p.  190. 
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tain  ;  and  that  they  had  a  fucceflion  of  fifty-eight, 
or  at  lead  fifty-two  Kings  *. 

The  Pidilh  nation  was  totally  fiibdued  by  the 
Scots  in  the  ninth  century,  and  their  name  has 
been  fwallowed  up  by  that  of  the  conquerors  with 
wham  they  were  incorporated.  Did  any  confide- 
rable  body  of  that  people  exift  now,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  ibme  of  them  would  lay  claim 
to  the  honour  of  remote  antiquity,  and  boafl  of  a 
very  long  feries  of  monarchs,  like  the  Scots,  Iritli, 
and  every  other  European  nation.  But  though  the 
Pids  have  been  extind  for  many  ages  back,  they 
have  found  in  Father  Inncs,  the  author  of  the 
Critical  Efiay,  not  only  a  mod  zealous  friend, 
but  as  able  an  advocate  to  plead  their  caufe, 
as  perhaps  any  one  their  nation  could  have  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  well  known  that  Innes  has  been  at  great 
pains,  though  born  a  Scotfman,  to  annihilate  no 
lefs  than  forty  Scottirti  Kings.  He  was  fenfible 
that  many  of  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities 
of  Scotland  would  be  difpleafed  with  the  wanton 
attempt  he  made  to  rob  them  of  their  antient 
monarchs,  to  whom  they  had,  at  leaft,  an  old 
prefcriptive  right.  But  he  found  out  a  miethod  of 
making  ample  amends  for  this  injury  :  inftead  of 
forty  or  thirty-nine  idea!  monarchs,  and  thefe  no 
more  than  petty  Kings,  had  they  actually  exifted, 
he  has  given  his  country  an  indifputable  right  to 
forty  powerful  fovcreigns  of  the  truly  antient 
Pidtifh  line  ;  and  he  has  been  at  no  little  trouble  to 
demonftrate,  that  the  Scots  of  modern  times  are  as 
much  interefted  in  thefe  Pidifli  monarchs,  as  they 
could  be  in  the  antient  Kings  of  their  own  nation. 


See  Inncs's  Crit.  EiT.  p.  10? 
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who  are  placed  between  the  firfl  and  fecond    Fer- 
gus. 

Innes  could  not  pofllbly  believe  that  the  anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  were  ib  blind  as  to  be  caught 
in  a  fnare  ib  very  vifible,  or  idle  enough  to  be  put 
off  with  a  compliment  lb  vain  and  iliuiory.  That 
writer  could  not  have  imagined,  without  a  manifell 
felf-contradidion,  that  the  very  names  of  lb  many 
crowned  heads,  from  Cathluan^  the  founder  of  the 
Pidifn  monarchy,  to  'Drejl^  in  whofe  time  the 
gofpel  was  preached  by  St.  Ninian  to  the  Pids, 
could  have  been  prelerved  without  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  preferved  in  the  rhimes  of  bards,  and 
the  traditionary  flories  of  fennachies. 

He  could  not  have  ferioufly  entertained  fuch  an 
opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fee  very  good  rea- 
fons  for  deftroying  fo  many  Scottifh  and  Irifh 
Kings  promifcuoully,  and  without  any  mercy, 
whofe  exiftence  depended  on  a  fimilar  authority. 

But  why  were  the  Scottifh  Kings  deftroyed, 
and  the  Pidifh  monarchs  fpared  ?  Why,  becaufe 
the  annalifts,  hiftorians,  fennachies  and  antiquaries 
of  Ireland  are  univerfally  agreed  that  the  Pictifh 
monarchy  is  coeval  v.ith  their  own  ;  and  Irifh 
writers  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  difhonefty  or  igno- 
rance in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  ".They  had  no 
private  motives  of  their  own,  to  invent  this  flory 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  Pidtifh  fett'ement  and 
monarchy,  They  would  not,  without  a  neceility, 
put  a  foreign  people  upon  a  level  with  their  own, 
in  the  two  advantages  upon  which  they  chiefly 
valued  themfelves  :  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
Irifh  writers  mAift  have  had  good  information  in 
this  affair  *." 


*  Inn.  Crit.  EfT  p.  140. 
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It  is  amazing  how  Innes  could  have  prevailed 

with  himfelf  to  follow  Irifh  guides  through  the 
impenetrable  darknefs  of  the  Pidifh  antiquities. 
He  himfelf  has  been  at  extraordinary  pains  to 
prove  that  thefe  guides  are,  of  all  others,  the 
blinded  and  moft  faithlefs  :  if  fo,  how  can  they 
who  adopt  their  dodrine  hinder  themfelves  from 
fufpedling  both  their  honefty  and  intelligence  ? 
There  is  no  fmall  difficulty  in  explaining  the  mo- 
tives by  which  the  inventors  of  hiflorical  fable,  in 
the  feveral  ages  and  countries  of  the  world,  are 
led  to  frame  and  publifh  their  fidions. 

-  But  the  writers  of  Ireland  had  it  feems  a  pri- 
vate view,  though  a  fomewhat  remarkable  one, 
for  carrying  up  the  antiquity  of  the  Pidifh  mo- 
narchy to  fo  great  a  height.  Keating  affirms,  that 
it  was  from  heland  the  Pidts  got  their  wives  v/hen 
they  went  to  fettle  in  Britain  *-.  Other  Hibernian 
hiftorians  inform  us,  that  Cathluan  was  married 
to  one  of  thofe  wives  ;  that  the  firft  monarch  of  the 
Pidifh  line,  and  all  his  Pidilh  fubjeds,  fwore,  irl 
the  moft  folemn  manner,  to  devolve  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  they  were  to  fubdue  upon  the 
ilTue  of  thofe  Hibernian  women,  and  to  continue 
it  with  them  for  ever.  Why  an  oath  became  ne- 
ceffary  in  a  cafe  where  the  Pids  mufb,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  leave  their  territories  to  their  pro- 
geny by  the  Irifh  ladies,  as  they  had  no  other 
women,  I  (hall  leave  to  the  Milefian  fennachies  to 
determine. 

Innes  endeavours  to  perfuade  us,  that  tradi- 
tion, v/ithout  the  help  of  letters,  might  have  pre- 
ferved  the  names  of  the  feventy  Pidifh  Kings. 
Why  then  could  not  tradition  preferve  at  lead  the 

*  Gen.  Hift.  of  Irel.  p.  62. 

C  i|.  names 
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names  of  the  Kings  who  governed  the  weflern 
parts  of  Caledonia  before  Fergus  the  fecond  ? 
And  what  could  hinder  the  Irifh  from  preferving, 
by  means  of  the  fame  oral  chronicle,  the  names  of 
all  the  monarchs  or  provincial  Kings  who  reigned 
in  their  ifland  before  the  time  of  Leogaire  and  St. 
Patric  ?  All  thefe  depend  upon  the  fame  degree  of 
authority,  and  mufl  fland  or  fall  together 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  account  given  by 
the  Irifh  fennachies  and  annalifts  of  the  PidilTi 
nation  and  Pidifh  Kings,  differs  eflentially  from 
that  taken  by  Innes  from  hisPiftifh  Chronicle,  and 
the  Regifter  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrews  *.  Ac- 
cording to  the  PJalter  Cnjhel,  quoted  by  Keating  t, 
and  according  to  the  books  of  Lee  an.,  quoted  by 
O  Flaherty  ||,  Cathkian  the  fon  of  Gud  mufl  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pidifh  royal  line.  But 
according  to  the  catalogue  publifhed  by  Innes, 
Cruithne  the  fon  of  Cinge  was  the  founder  of  the 
Piflifh  monarchy.  The  PJalter  Cajfjel  and  the 
book  o^  Lee  an  are  the  two  mofl:  valuable  monu- 
ments of  literary  antiquity  of  which  the  Irifh 
nation  can  boaft  ;  and  if  any  ftrefs  can  be  laid  on 
the  authority  of  thefe,  Gud  the  father  oFCathluan, 
and  gencraiidimo  of  the  Pids,  after  killing  his 
mafter  Policornus,  came  all  the  vvay  from  Thrace 
into  Ireland,  where  he  and  his  people  were  very 
kindly  received  by  Criomthan  King  of  Leinftcr, 
and  by  Heremon  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland.  But 
Innes  contends,  that  the  Pids  were  of  a  Britifh, 
and  confequently  of  a  Gaulifli  extraction  :  nor  was 
he  credulous  enough  to  admit  on  the  authority  of 

*  Keat.  Gen.  Hift.  of  Irel.  p  60,  6i,  62. 
X  Crit.  EfTay,  p.  154,  &c.  798. 
II  FJahcrty  Ogygia  Dom.  p.  190. 

Irifli 
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Irifh  records,  that  Gud  or  Cathluan,  Cinge  or 
Cruithne,  had  been  regicides,  or  come  from 
Thrace. 

Of  the  PidilTi  monarchs,  whofe  names  are  enu- 
merated in  the  catalogues  exhibited  by  Innes,  we 
have  no  lefs  than  five,  every  one  of  whom  wore 
the  crown  of  Caledonia  longer  by  twenty  years 
than  the  famous  Arganthonius  reigned  over  Tar- 
tefflis.  Each  of  thefe  Pidifh  monarchs  held  the 
fcepter  a  whole  century  ;  and  one  of  them  had  the 
honour  of  equalling  a  very  celebrated  Irifh  *  King 
\n  prowefs.  He  lought  one  hundred  battles,  or 
rather  put  a  happy  period  to  a  hundred  wars.  His 
name  was  Dnijl.  He  reigned  in  the  begi^iii^g  of 
the  fifth  age,  and  in  his  time  the  gofpel  was  firfl: 
preached  to  the  Pids  by  St.  Ninian.  The  Kings 
who  filled  the  throne  of  Caledonia  before  this  Drufl, 
had,  for  the  moft  part,  the  good  fortune  to  have 
reigned  longer,  by  very  great  odds,  than  any  other 
race  of  princes  that  ever  exiiled  fince  the  days  of 
the  fabulous  Egyptian  monarchy. 

The  oldefl  domeftic  record  that  can  pretend  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  hillory  of  Caledonia,  is  a 
fmall  treatiie  publiihcd  by  Innes,  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  Critical  ElTay  X.  This  treatife  muft  have 
l)een  written  about  two  hundred  years  before 
Fordun's  Scotichronicon.  The  author  had  his 
materials  from  Andrew  bifhop  of  Caithnefs,  who 
was  cotemporary  with  King  David  the  faint,  and 
was  a  prelate  of  a  very  great  reputation  for  fanc- 
tity,  and  hiftorical  knowledge.  The  treatife  fays, 
upon  the  bilhop's  authority,  that  the  Pids  reigned 


*  The  famous  Con  Ceud-chathach  of  tlie  IriHi  fcnnachie?. 
X  The  title  of  this  h'ttle  treatife  is,  De  fitu  Albanfje,  &c.  &c. 
See  the  Appendix  to  the  Crit.  EiTay,  Numb.  L 

over 
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over  all  Albany,  throughout  a  feries  of  one  thou- 
iand  three  hundred  and  fixty  years,  or  at  leafl:  one 
thoufand  and  feventy.  But  the  learned  prelate 
told  the  author  of  this  treatife,  that  Albany  was 
of  old  divided  into  {Q.\^?i.  kingdoms,  each  of 
M'hich  had  a  fovereign  of  its  own  ;  and  that  every 
one  of  theie  fovereigns  had  a  petty  King  under 
him.  The  moft  antient  of  thofe  fovereigns  was 
called  Ennegus,  if  the  bifhop  deferves  any  credit. 

In  Ihort,  the  hifbory  of  thofe  Pidifh  monarchs 
who  reigned  over  Caledonia  before  St.  Ninian's 
time,  is  no  lefs  dubious  than  that  of  thofe  forty 
Scoitifh  Kings  whom  Innes  has  been  at  fo  much 
pains  to  eraze  from  the  lift  of  Scots  Kings.  We 
may  therefore  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  is  impolii- 
ble  to  prove,  from  any  probable  hiftory,  that  the 
Pids  were  governed  by  any  general  Kings  before 
the  time  of  Fergus  the  fon  of  Ere,  fuppofing  that 
time  to  be  the  true  aera  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Scottifh  monarchy.  If  the  Scots  of  modern 
times  will,  at  all  events,  have  fpurious  or  nominal 
Kings  in  the  lift  of  their  monarchs,  Fergus  the 
fon  of  Ferchard,  and  his  thirty-nine  immediate 
fucceftbrs,  will  anfwer  their  purpofe  much  better 
than  Chruidne  and  his  ideal  delcendants. 

The  generality  of  the  Scots  hiftorians  place 
the  beginning  of  the  Scottilli  monarchy  in  the  age 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Every  impartial  judge 
will  allow,  that  Innes  has  totally  deftroyed  that 
part  of  their  fyftem  *.  But  had  Innes  been  con- 
liftent  with  himfelf,  or  had  he  purfued  thofe  prin- 
ciples from  which  he  argued  fo  fuccefsfully  againft 
the  antiquity  of  the  Scottilli  monarchy,  it  feems 
plain,    that  he   would   have  likewife  demoliftied 


*  See  the  Crit.  Eflay,  p.  102,  103,  104. 

that 
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that  of  the  Pidifh  nation.  The  authority  of  the 
Pfalter  Catliel,  the  book  of  conquefts,  the  book 
v/ith  the  fnowy  cover,  and  other  Irirti  chronicles, 
either  imaginary  or  invifible,  would  have  gone  for 
nothing  with  him  :  and  had  thofe  Pidifh  chroni- 
cles mentioned  by  Andrew  bifliop  of  Caithnefs 
been  extant  in  his  time,  we  have  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  he  would  have  found  himfclf  under 
the  neceffity  of  admitting  that  they  contained  little 
more  than  ili-digefted  legends. 

Brudius,  a  prince  cotemporary  with  St.  Co- 
lumba,  is  the   firft  Pidifh   King  exprefsly  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  of  credit.     It  is  impoffible  to 
afcertain  what  figure  his  anceftors  made   in  Cale- 
donia, and  who  were  his  predeceflbrs  in  the  throne 
of  Pxftavia.     We   know    little   concerning   thofe 
Pidifh  Kings  who  fucceedtd   Brudius.     Bede  in- 
forms us,  that  during  the  reign  of  one  of  them, 
the  Pidts  killed  Egfred  Kirg  of  Northumberland 
in  battle,  and  dellroycd  the  greatefl  part  of  his 
army.     The  venerable  hiflorian  paflcs  over  in  fi- 
lence  the  name  of  the  Pidifh  monarch  in  whofe 
time  this  great  event  happened.     The  continuator 
of  Nennius  calls  him  Brudius,  and    adds  further, 
that  he  commanded  the  Pids  in  that  glorious  and 
decifive  battle.     Bede    fpeaks   of  another  Pidifh 
King,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  though 
for  a  very  indifferent  reafon.     The   name   of  that 
favorite  monarch  was  Naitan.     It  was  to  him  that 
Ceolfrid,  abbot  of  Wiremouth,  wrote  his  fam.ous 
letter    concerning    Eafter   and    the    Tonfure  ;    a, 
letter  in    which   Bede  himfelf  had  very  probably 
a    principal     hand.      Roger    Hoveden    and     Si- 
meon  of   Durham   mention    two    other    Pidifh 
Kings,  under  the  disfigured  names  of  Onnujl  and 

Kinoth  *  . 
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Kinoth  *  :  and  the  fum  total  of  their  hiftory,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  recorded  by  thefe  writers,  is, 
that  Onnuft  died  in  the  year  761,  and  that  Kinoth 
gave  a  kind  reception  to  Alfred  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  been  expelled  his  Kingdom  about 
the  year  774.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Scots 
hiflorians  of  feveral  other  Pidifh  Kings  cannot 
much  be  depended  on.  Some  of  them  were  mif- 
informed  or  led  aflray  by  inveterate  prejudices,  or 
too  ready  to  believe  legendary  tales  ;  while  others, 
pofTefTed  indeed  of  a  great  fhare  of  learning,  chofe 
to  embellifh  their  hiftories  with  fidions  of  their 
own,  or  to  make  room  for  the  fables  which  had 
been  invented  by  their  predeceflbrs.  The  flories 
told  by  the  Britifh  hiflorians,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  author  of  the  Eulogium,  con- 
cerning Roderic  a  Pidlifh  King,  concerning  Ful- 
genius,  another  prince  of  the  fame  nation,  and 
concerning  the  three  Piftifh  colonies  eflablifhed  in 
North  Britain,  defer ve  not  the  leaft  attention. 
The  curious  in  ill-contrived  legends  of  this  kind 
may  be  amply  fatisfied  on  that  head,  in  archbifhop 
Ufher's  antiquities  X. 


*  Their  true  names  feem  to  be  Hungus,  Angus  or  Innis,  and 
Cineach  or  Kenneth. 
%  Chap.  XV.  p.  300,  &c. 
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DISSERTATION.    V. 

Of   the  Pi6lifh  Language. 


WE  are  told  by  Bede,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  in  his  time,  both  ftudied  and 
preached  the  gofpel  in  the  languages  of  five  dif- 
ferent nations,  agreeably  to  the  number  of  thofe 
books  in  which  the  law  of  God  was  written.  Thefe 
languages  were  the  Saxon,  BritiOi,  Scottilh,  Pic- 
tifh,.  and  Roman  *. 

From  this  paiTage  of  that  venerable  .author, 
fome  have  concluded,  and  with  fome  appearance 
of  jufticc,  that  the  languages  of  the  Britons,  Scots 
and  Fids,  were  elfentially  different.  Bede  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pidifh  nation.  The 
monaftery  of  Girwy,  to  which  he  belonged  t, 
ftood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tine.  He  could  not 
have  been  a  ftranger  to  the  Eritifh  tongue,  how- 
ever much  the  Britons  and  Angles  difagreed.  He 
was  perfonally  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Irifh  Scots,  and  had  a  friendly  partiality  for  their 
country.  Befides,  he  has  given  us  fome  fpecimens 
of-  his  ikill  in  the  Brit il"h,   Scottifh,    and   Pic^ilh 


*  Bed.  Hift.   Ecclef.  lib.  i.  cap.  i. 
t  Now  J  arrow. 

languages ; 
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languages  ;  fo  that  his  authority  fhould,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  fome  very  learned  writers, 
weigh  down  all  the  arguments  that  have  been 
brought  to  prove  that  the  Britifh  tongue  was 
the  fame  with  the  Pidifh  *,  or  that  the 
Scotch  and  Pidtifh  languages  were  effentially  the 
fame  f. 

Came  DEN  feems  to  have  had  a  profound  ve- 
neration for  Bede,  and  accordingly  calls  him  "  the 
"  ornament  of  the  old  Englifh  nation."  But  he 
took  the  liberty  to  differ  from  him  in  the  affair 
now  under  confideration,  and  was  at  no  fmall 
trouble  to  prove,  that  the  Britifh  and  Pidifh  were 
the  fame  identical  language. 

It  appears  from  that  paffage  in  Bede,  on  which 
fo  much  ftrefs  is  laid,  in  the  prefent  queflion,  and 
likewife  from  another  part  of  his  hiflory,  that  the 
good  man  had  great  fatisfadlion  in  finding  that 
the  number  of  languages  fpoken  in  this  ifland 
correfponded  exadly  with  the  number  of  books 
in  which  the  Mofaical  law  was  written.  Whe- 
ther a  pious  inclination  to  juflify  this  very 
edifying  parallel  may  not  have  in  fome  de- 
gree influenced  him  to  believe  too  haffily  that 
the  Britifh,  Pidifh,  and  Scottifh  kxnguages  were 
fpecifically  different,  we  fhall  leave  undeter- 
mined. 

The  fpecimens  which  Bede  has  given  of  his 
fkill  in  the  Scottifh  or  Galic  tongue  will  do  him 
very  little  honour.  His  explanation  of  the  local 
name  Alcluith  or  Dumbarton,  and  his  etymon 
of  Dalreudini.,  argue  too  ftrongly  that  his  know- 


*  Cambden. 
t  Buchanan. 


ledge 
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ledge  of  that  language  was  extremely  circum- 
fcribed  %. 

It  is  unnecelTary  to  difpute  with  vehemence 
this  pious  writer's  account  of  the  languages  which 
in  his  time  prevailed  in  Britain.  If  an  author  of 
modern  times  fhould  aflert,  that  the  gofpel  is  now 
preached  in  Britain  in  five  different  languages,  '\\\ 
the  Welfh,  in  Gaiic,  in  French,  in  the  Englilh 
of  Middlefex,  and  in  the  Scotch  of  Buchan,  it 
may  be  prefumed  that  no  reafonab'e  objedions 
could  be  raifed  againft  the  propriety  of  iuch  an 
aflertion  ;  however  true  it  may  be  that  the  two 
languages  laft  mentioned  are  in  fubftance  the  fame, 
and  underftood  more  than  tolerably  well  by  the 
Englifh  and  Scots  reciprocally. 

It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  Irifh  language, 
and  the  Galic  of  Scotland  were  originally  the 
fame.  But  the  pronunciation  is  fo  different,  that 
a  public  declamation  in  the  Irilh  of  Connaught 
would  be  as  little  underftood  by  a  Highland  au- 
dience, as  a  difcourfe  in  the  Doric  of  Syracufe 
would  be  by  the  lonians   of  the  leifer  Afia, 

If  we  allow  that  the  language  of  the  Pi<5ls  and 
Scots,  of  antient  times,  were  as  different  from 
one  another  as  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialedsof  the 
Greek,  we  will  do  all  reafonable  juftice  to  Bede, 
and  fave  the  credit  of  his  teftimony.  To  grant 
more,  would  be  too  much  indulgence,  as  Ihall  ap- 
pear in  the  courfe  of  this  dilTertation. 


\  Alduiih,  according  to  him,  fignifies  the  rock  above  Clyde, 
and  Dalreudini  the  portion  of  Reiida.  But  in  the  Galic  nei- 
ther AicJuith  fignifies  a  rock,  nor  Dalreudini  a  part  or  portion, 
though  the  learned  author  of  the  Archxo'.ogia  Britannica  fays 
otherwife,  upon  the  fai'h  of  Bede's  authority. 

It 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  names  of  moft  of  the 
places  in  the  Eaftern  divifion  of  Scotland,  which 
was  of  o'd  the  country  of  the  Pids,  have  mam- 
feftly  a  Galic  origin.  This  is  fo  well  known  that 
examples  are  altogether  needlefs.  Almoft  every 
village,  river,  hill  and  dale  there,  will  furnifh  a 
decifive  proof  on  this  head  *. 

I F  any  one  fhould  beg  the  qiiellion,  he  may 
contend,  that  all  thefe  Galic  names  were  framed 
by  the  Scots,  after  the  extindion  of  the  Piclilli 
monarchy.  And  indeed  the  authority  of  Boece 
and  Buchanan  favour  this  opinion.  Thefe  hiftori- 
ans  maintain  that  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  who 
Subverted  the  monarchy  of  Pidavia,  divided  that 
diftrid,  which  went  once  under  the  name  of  Ho- 
reftia,  between  two  brothers  ^Eneas  and  Mernus. 
From  the  firft,  fay  they,  the  diftridt  which  now 
is  called  Angus,  derived  its  name;  and  the  county 
of  Mearns  was  fo  called  from  the  latter. 

B  u  T  an  author  t  much  older  than  them,  and 
even  prior  to  Fordun  himfelf,  informs  us,  that 
Ennegus,  the  ^neia  of  Boece,  and  the  Angus  of 
our  time,  received  its  name  from  Ennegus,  the 
firft  Pidtifh  King  :  and  were  it  true  that  the  names 
of  villages,  rivers,  and  mountains,  in  the  Eaftern 


*  Wc  learn  from  a  very  old  regifter  of  the  priory  of  St.  An- 
drews *,  that  Kilrymont,  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  St. 
Andrews,  was  in  the  days  of  Hungus,  the  laft  Piflifli  King  of 
that  name,  called  Mukrofs,  and  the  town  now  called  Queens- 
ferry,  Arclchinnechain.  But  thefe  two  Pidifh  words  are  un- 
doubtedly Galic ;  the  firft  of  them  fignifyisg,  in  that  tongue, 
the  wood,  heath,  or  promontory  of  Swine ;  and  the  fecond, 
the  peninfula  of  little  Kenneth. 

*  Sec  Dalrymple's  Collefl.    p.  12^. 

+  Andrew,  bifhop  of  Caithnefs. 

parts 
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parts  of  Scotland  were  altered  by  Kenneth  Ma- 
calpin,  and  his  fucceflbrs,  we  beg  leave  to  afk. 
How  it  came  to  pafs  that  the  names  of  many 
Pidifh  Kings  were  exadlly  the  fame  with  others 
that  were  common  among  the  ancient  Scots,  and 
continue  to  be  fo  among  the  Highlanders  to  this 
day  ?  Were  thefe  names  too  created  after  the  ex- 
tindion  of  the  Pidifh  monarchy  ?  Or  did  the 
conquerors  give  unheard  of  appellations  to  the 
Kings  of  the  conquered  nation,  as  well  as  new- 
denominations  to   the  feveral  parts  of  their  land  ? 

Any  one  who  chufes  to  invefligate  this  matter, 
may  confult  the  two  catalogues  of  the  Pidifh 
Kings,  publifhed  by  Innes  ;  and  upon  comparing 
their  names  with  the  true  Galic  names  of  the 
Scottifh  monarchs,  as  exhibited  by  the  fame  au- 
thor, hefhall  immediately  difcover  a  perfed:  iden- 
tity in  feveral  in  fiances  *. 

It  is  impoffible  to  prove,  from  any  faithful 
record,  that  Kenneth  M'Alpin  introduced  a  new 
language  among  his  new  fubjedts,  after  he  hacj 
unired  the  Pidilh  kingdom  with  that  of  the  Scots. 
He  was  too  wife  a  Prince  to  exterminate  the  brave 
and  numerous  people  whom  he  had  conquered, 
though  fome  Scottifh  hiftorians  have  been  injudi- 


*  Cineoch  ox  Kenneth,  Oengus  Ennegiia,  Angus  or  Hungus, 
E'pln  cr  Alpin,  V'fev.  E  igen,  E'ven  or  Eugenius,  Ur^ha'-,  or 
Fergus,  Canaul  or  Conal,  Caftantine  or  Conftantine,  D'-m imail 
Of  Doveiiald.  All  thele  nanies  were  the  proper  appellations  of 
Pidilli  Kings :  and  the  very  fanve  names  are  found  in  the  ca- 
talogues of  the  Scottifh  monarchs.  every  one  of  then^  except- 
ing Hungus,  which  is  unque'tio'ably  a  Gal;c  one,  and  very 
common  among  the  Scots  Highlanders,  of  thefe  and  former 
pm&s.  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  all  the  PidlOi  names  now 
mentioned  belong  wholly  to  thofe  Pi^i(h  Kings  who  reigned 
after  Brudius,  St.  Columba's  convert, 

D  <iious 
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clous  enough  to  believe  fo  improbable  a  fidion. 
Kenneth  was  too  ambitious  to  confine  his  views 
to  North  Britain.  He  endeavoured  to  extend  his 
empire  farther ;  and  for  that  purpofe  invaded 
England  fix  different  times  *,  For  a  Prince  of  fuch 
a  difpofition,  it  would  have  been  extremely  im- 
politic to  extirpate  a  nation  he  had  fubdued,  or 
to  extinguiih  their  language,  had  it  differed  from 
that  of  his  own   nation. 

Without  endeavouring  to  produce  examples 
from  remote  ages,we  may  concIude,from  the  prefent 
ftate  of  the  European  tongues,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  mountainous  countries  are  remarkably  tenaci- 
ous of  the  language  of  their  anceflors.  The  Spa- 
niards near  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  the  French  of  Bre- 
tagne,  the  old  Britons  of  North  Wales,  the  wild 
Irifh  of  Connaught,  and  many  Highlanders  near 
the  heart  of  Scotland,  ftill  retain  the  languages 
of  their  remoteil  anceflors.  Neither  ridicule,  con- 
tempt, or  the  power  of  fafhion,  which  fubdues 
every  thing,  have  been  able  to  extinguifh  thofe 
languages.  From  this  obftinacy  of  all  nations  in 
retaining  their  refpedtive  tongues  we  may  reafon- 
ably  fuppofe,  that  if  the  PidilTi  language  had 
differed  much  from  the  Galic,  it  would,  like  the 
Bifcayan,  Armorican,  and  old  Scottifh,  have  flill 
preferved  its  being  in  fome  corner  or  other  of 
thofe  countries  which  belonged  to  the  Pidifh  nation. 

Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  cxprefTefi 
his  aflonifhment  to  find  that  the  Pidifh  tongue 
was  in  his  time  totally  extinguifhed,  infomuch 
that  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  writers  of 
former  ages  had  the  appearance  of  downright  fic- 

•  See  Innes,  Grit.  E%,  p.  78a. 
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tion.  Henry  wrote  his  hiftory  within  lefs  than 
four  hundred  years  after  the  Pidlifh  nation  was  in-- 
corporated  with  the  Scots.  It  is  therefore  matter 
of  great  furprize,  that  no  veftige  of  the  Pidifli 
tongue  remained  in  his  time,  if  it  differed  at  all 
from  the  Gahc  of  the  Scots.  The  arguments 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  archdeacon's  telli- 
mony  is  not  more  unfavourable  to  Buchanan's  hy- 
pothefis  than  it  is  to  that  ot  the  learned  Camb- 
den. 

John,  prior  of  Hogulfled,  another  Englifh  hif- 
torian,  who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  ftate  of  North  Britain  than  the  archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon,  relates  *  that  the  Pi6ts  made  a  very 
confiderable  figure  in  the  army  of  David  the  Saint^ 
during  his  difputes  with  Stephen,  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  battle  of  Clitherbow,  in  which  David 
obtained  the  vid:ory,  was  fought,  according  to  the 
prior  f,  by  the  Engifh  on  one  fide,  and  by  the 
Scots  affifted  by  the  Fids  on  the  other.  Before 
the  battle  of  the  ftandard  was  fought,  the  Pidts 
infifted  with  great  vehemence  on  their  hereditary 
right  of  leading  the  van  of  the  Scots  army,  and 
were  gratified  in  their  requeft  by  the  King  X.  It 
cannot  be  imagined  that  thefe  Pitts  who  held  the 
pod  of  honour  in  the  Scottifh  armies  had  been 
perfecuted  out  of  the  ufe  of  their  native  language, 
nor  can  we  fuppofe  that  they  themfelves  held  it  in 
fuch  contempt,  as  to  abandon  it  voluntarily. 

But  Ihould  it  be  granted  without  any  necef- 
Jity,  that  the  Southern  Pi<fls  had  entirely  forgot 


*  Hen.  Hunt.  Hlft.  lib.  i . 

t   loan  prior  Hoguif.  ad  annum,    1 138. 

X  Rich,  prior  Hogulliad  :  ad  annum,  11 36. 
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or  lofl  the  language  of  their  anceftors,  through 
the  intercourfe  they  had  for  fome  ages  with  the 
Walenfes  of  Cumi  erland,  the  Saxons  of  Bernicia, 
and  the  Scots  of  Jarghael,  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  the  Pids  of  the  North,  the  Pids  of  Murray 
particularly,  would  have  preferved  their  native  lan- 
guage long  after  the  time  of  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. The  Pidts  of  Murray,  the  Moravienfes  of 
■our  old  hiftorians,  had  frequent  difputes  with  the 
pofterity  of  Malcolm  Canemore,  in  vindication  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  their.Pidifh 
anceftors  ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that 
they  would  have  likewife  fought  with  great  fpirit 
for  their  language,  if  invaded  or  perfecuted  :  nor 
was  it  an  eafy  matter  to  root  that  language  from 
among  them,  though  totally  reduced  to  obedience 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  the  interior  part  of 
their  country  was  full  of  mountains  and  inacceflible 
faftnelTes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Pids  were  in  a  refped- 
able  condition  after  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  great  char- 
ter granted  by  that  conqueror  to  his  Englifh  fub- 
jeds  affords  an  unqueftionable  proof  of  this  facft. 
It  is  not  therefore  credible  that  either  the  Pidifh 
nation  or  Pidifh  tongue  could  have  been  entirely 
extinguirtied  in  the  rime  of  the  archdeacon  of  Hun- 
tingdon 

Innes,  as  well  as  Cambden,  is  of  opinion  that 
tile  Pi.ds  fpoke  the  Britifh  language.  Thefe  two 
eminent  antiquaries  agreed  in  believing  that  the 
Pi(5ls  or  Caledonians  had  originally  migrated  from 
South  Britain,  and  that  the  Scots  were  of  Irirti  ex- 
tradion.  To  eftablifh  thofe  fyilems,  it  became 
necellary  for  them  to  prove  that  the  Britifh  was 

the 
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the  language  of  Scotland,  and  e/Tentially  differ- 
ent from  the  Gallic.  But  the  arguments  which 
they  produce  are  far  from  being  conclufive, 

Cambden  obferves,  and  after  him  Innes,  that 
Aher.,  a  word  denoting  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or. 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  was  frequently  pre- 
fixed to  local  names,  in  thofe  parts  of  Britain 
which  the  Pids  pofleiTed,  and  that  the  fame  word 
is  very  common  in  Wales  to  this  day.  This  can- 
not be  denied.  But  the  fame  word  Aher  is  found 
in  fome  parts  of  North  Britain  to  which  the  Pidifh 
empire  did  never  extend.  Lochaher  is  the  name 
of  a  diftricl  in  the  Weftern  Highlands,  which  had 
always  belonged  to  the  Scots. 

Should  we  fuppofe  with  Cambden,  that  the 
IrilTi  went  originally  from  South  Britain,  and  alfo 
agree  with  him  and  Innes,  that  the  Scots  of  Bri- 
tain are  of  Irilh  extradion,  what  could  have  hin- 
dered either  of  thofe  nations  from  ufing  the  word 
yfZ^^r  like  the  Pi(fls  or  Caledonians.?  Thelrifh  might 
have  very  naturally  borrowed  that  word  and  thou- 
fands  more  from  their  Britifh  anceflors,  and  the 
Scots  from  their  Irifh  progenitors.  But  if  the 
liifh,  and  of  courfe  the  Scots,  muft  be  brought 
from  Spain,  a  notion  which  Innes  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, the  Cantahri  and  Artahri  of  Spain  might 
have  furnifhed  the  Irifh,  and  confequently  Scots, 
with  the  word  Ahe)\  a  word  in  which  the  two 
former  nations,  and  therefore  the  two  latter,  were 
peculiarly  interefted. 

STRATH  is  another  word  which  Cambden 
has  gleaned  up  from  among  the  remains  of  the 
Pidiih  tongue.  It  fignifies,  as  he  juftly  obferves, 
a  valley  through  which  runs  a  river  or  brook. 
But  among  all  the  local  names  in  thofe  Weftern 
D  3  Higli- 
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Highlands  and  ides  in  which  the  Pi(fts  were  never 
fettled,  there  is  hardly  any  one  fo  common  as  thcfe 
which  have  the  word  Strath  prefixed  to  them. 
Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  the  fame  in- 
itial part  of  a  local  name  in  Ireland  *. 

The  only  fpecious  argument  urged  by  the  two 
antiquaries  in  defence  of  their  opinion,  is  founded 
on  a  difcovery  which  Bede  has  made  for  them. 
We  are  told  by  that  writer,  that  pemiahel  figni- 
fies,  in  the  Pidifli  language,  the  head  of  the  wall, 
and  very  fortunately  that  word  bears  the  fame 
meaning  in  the  Britifh.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  both  Cambden  and  Innes  were  of  opinion 
that  Bede  committed  a  miflake,  when  he  affirm- 
ed that  the  Britifh  and  Pidifh  were  different  lan- 
guages. The  fame  miflake,  which  we  may  infer 
from  them,  arofe  from  Bede's  want  of  critical 
knowledge  in  the  Britifh  tongue,  might  have  led 
him  to  think  that  penuahel  was  a  Pidifh  word, 
when  in  reality  it  is  Britifh. 

The  author  of  the  Eulogium  Britannias  informs 
us,  that  the  fame  extremity  of  the  Roman  wall, 
which  the  Anglo-Saxon  calles  penuahel,  went  un- 
der the  name  of  cenuahil  in  the  Scottifh  tongue. 
Suppofing  then  that  Bede  did  not  through  miftake 
give  us  the  Britiih  name  of  the  wall's  end,  inftead 
of  the  Picftifh,  the  argument  drawn  by  Cambden 
from  pennahael  proves  with  its  full  flrength  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  Picftifh  and  Scottifh 
tongues  differed  in  the  initial  letters  of  one  word. 
And  fhall  we  infer  from  that  immaterial  difference 
that  they  were  two  diflinct  languages  ?  We  might 
as  well  conclude  that  the  Doric  and  Ionic  dialeds 

*  Strathbaae  and  Syabrane,  an<\  a  hundred  others. 
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of  the  Greek  had  no  great  relation  to  one  an- 
other. We  miifl:  likewife  maintain  that  the  Latin 
authors  who  wrote  Caius  Cccfar,  and  Cneius  Pom- 
peius,  ufed  a  language  different  from  thofe  who 
wrote  Gaius  Cgefar  and  Gneius  Pompeius. 

Though  I  contend  for  the  identity  of  the 
Pidifh  and  Scottifh  tongues,  I  would  be  under- 
llood  to  mean  no  more  than  that  thefe  languages 
were  reciprocally  intelligible  to  the  refpe(5\ive  na- 
tions by  whom  they  were  fpoken.  The  Irifh  of 
Ulfter  differs  in  a  confiderable  number  of  words 
from  that  of  Connaught,  as  does  the  Galic  of  the 
weftern  ifles  from  that  of  Sutherland  or  Aberdeen 
(hire.  But  the  immaterial  variations  in  thefe  fe- 
veral  idioms  will  never  hinder  one  from  affirming 
that  the  people  of  Connaught  and  Ulfter  fpeak 
the  fame  Irifh,  and  all  the  Highlanders  of  Scot^ 
lanjd  the  fame  Galic. 

By  the  Pidifh  tongue  I  mean,  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  diiTertation,  the  language  of  the  old 
Caledonians.  If  in  the  fequel  it  fhall  appear,  that 
the  Scots  as  well  as  Pidts  were  the  genuine  de- 
fcendants  of  the  Caledonians,  there  will  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  fuppofing  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  Ian-, 
guage. 
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DISSERTATION    VI. 

Of  the   Scots. 


THOUGH  it  is  well  known  that  the  modern 
French  aLd  Germans  are  defcended  of  the  an- 
tient  Franks  and  Allemans,  it  is  impolrble  to  af- 
fign  the  period  of  time  in  which  they  made  the 
firil  great  figure  in  their  refpefiive  countries. 
B  fore  the  middle  of  the  third  ceiitury,  their  very 
names  were  unknown  to  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Kome.  It  is  therefore  no  m;nter  of  furprize,  that 
the  Pids  a-d  Scots,  who  poifefied  but  a  corner  of 
a  remote  ifland,  fhould  remain  equally  unknown 
to  hiftorians  till  that  period 

EuMENius,  the  panegyrift,  is  the  oldeft  writer 
who  fpeaks  of  the  Pidts,  and  Porphyrius,  the  phi- 
lofopher,  is  the  firfl  who  makes  any  mention  of 
the  Scots.  It  is  well  known  that  Porphyrius  was 
an  implacable  enemy  to  the  Mofaic  and  Chriftian 
inftitutions,  and  that  he  wrote  with  peculiar  acri- 
mony againfl  both.  In  one  of  his  objections 
againft  the  former,  he  took  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
the  Scottifh  nations.  The  words  of  that  objedion 
have  been  preferved  by  St.  Jerome,  who  tranflated 
them  into  Latin,  from  the  original  Greek,  and 
they  run  in  Englifli  thus  :  "  Neither  has  Britain 
**  a   province    fertile    in  tyrants,    nor   have  the 

"  Scottifh 
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*'  Scottifh  tribes,  nor  has  any  one  of  the  barba- 
*'  reus  nations,  all  around  to  the  very  ocean, 
*'  heard  of  Mofes  or  the  Prophets  *." 

C  AM  B  D  E  N,  Ufher,  and  feveral  other  eminent 
critics,  have  quoted  this  palTage,  as  the  language 
of  the  pagan  philofopher,  without  ever  fufpedting 
its  authenticity.  But  Innes  is  pofitive  that  it  is 
Jerome's  own  invention.  He  fays,  *'  That  this 
"  paiTage  is  not  Porphyrius's,  but  Jerome's  own, 
*'  this  the  epithet  he  gives  to  Britannia,  oi  fertilis 
"  provincia  tyrannorum^  feeras  to  demonftrate, 
*'  For  when  Porphyrius,  about  A.  D.  267.  wrote 
"  the  book  againft  the  Chriflian  religion  to  which 
"  St.  Jerome  alludes  in  that  pafl'age,  there  had  fcarce 
"  till  then  appeared  from  Britain  any  confiderable 
*'  tyrant^  or  uiurper  againft  the  empire  :  whereas, 
"  betwixt  that  year  267  and  the  year  412,  when 
"  St.  Jerome  wrote  his  letter  to  Ctefiphont,  there 
"  had  rifen  in  Britain  no  lefs  than  feven  tyrants  or 
"  ufurpers."  After  Innes  had  enumerated  thefe 
tyrants,  and  obferved  that  four  of  them  were  co- 
temporary  with  St.  Jerome,  he  concludes,  that 
Porphyrius  had  no  real  concern  with  the  paflage 
now  under  confideration. 

It  will  appear  hereafter,  that  Innes  had  parti- 
cular reafons  of  his  own  for  afcribing  this  pafTage 
to  Jerome.  Had  he  acknowledged  with  other 
critics,  that  it  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Porphyrius, 
he  would  have  pulled  down  his  fyftem  with  his 
own  hards.  But  w^tatever  his  motive  may  have 
been  for  giving  the  words  in  queftion  to  the  holy 


*  Neque  enim  Britannia,  fertJlis  provincia  tyrannorum,  et 
Scoticx  genres,  ornnefqiie  nfque  ad  OCeanuffl  pef  circuitcim  bar- 
barae  nationes,  K'oylen  Piophetafque  cogHOverant.  Hieronym. 
Epift.  ad  Ctefiphont. 

father 
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father,  we  fhall  in  the  mean  time  do  full  juftice 

to  liis  argument. 

The  ancient  writer,  whoever  he  was,  calls 
Britain,  a  province  fertile  in  tyrants.  If  Porphy- 
rius  was  the  real  writer,  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote 
in  Greek  ;  and  if  he  meant  to  fay  no  more  than 
that  Britain  was  full  of  Kings,  he  furely  wrote 
proper  Greek  in  calling  thofe  Kings  Tt^j>*noi,  or  ty- 
rants ;  nor  would  he  have  given  us  a  falfe  ac- 
count, had  he  affirmed  that  Britain  was  divided 
between  many  Princes.  This  was  certainly  the 
cafe,  before  the  Romans  fubdued  the  beft  part  of 
this  ifland  ;  and  the  very  charader  that  an  ancient 
author  gives  of  Britain  is,  *'  It  abounds  in  nations, 
"  and  Kings  of  nations  *." 

But  waving  this  confideration,  Innes  had  no 
authority  for  maintaining  that  our  author  fpeaks 
of  confiderable  tyrants  or  ufurpers  in  the  empire. 
There  is  not  a  fy liable  in  the  pafTage  before  us 
concerning  tyrants  from  Britain  who  ufurped  the 
imperial  dignity. 

Some  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  tore  the  Roman 
empire  into  pieces,  after  Gallienus  had  abandoned 
himfelf  entirely  to  floth  and  fenfuality,  had,  it  is 
true,  been  governors  of  Britain,  and  had  alfumed 
the  purple  there.  Among  thefe  tyrants  were  Lol- 
lianus,  Vidorinus,  Pofthumus,  Tetricus,  and 
Maximus,  whofe  coins  were,  in  Cambden's  time, 
{t^n  more  frequently  in  England  than  any  where 
elfe.  From  that  eircumflance,  that  excellent  an- 
tiquary concluded,  with  great  appearance  of  rea- 
fon,  that  thefe  ufurpers  had  been  proprsetors  of 
Britain.  He  adds  another  to  the  number  of  ty- 
rants now  mentioned,  that  is,  Cornelius  Laelianus, 

*  Meh  de  Situ  Otb.  Lib.  i:- 
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a  pretended  Emperor,  whofe  coins  are  found  in 
Britain  only  *. 

I  T  cannot  be  afcertained  that  Forphyrius  wrote 
his  book  againft  the  Chriltian  reh'gion  in  the  year 
267.  His  mafter  and  friend  Longinus,  the  critic, 
was  put  to  death  by  Aurelian  the  Emperor,  who 
died  about  nine  years  after  that  period  -,  and  Por- 
phyrins may  have  written  the  treatife,  out  of  which 
Jerome  quotes  the  pafTage  in  difpute,  fome  httle 
time  before  the  death  of  Aurelian,  or  the  year  275. 
But  fuppofing  the  date  of  the  philofopher's  book 
to  be  precifely  what  Innes  makes  it,  the  learned 
infidel  had  a  good  deal  of  reafon  to  fay  of  Britain, 
that  it  had  been  fertile  in  Kings  in  former  ages, 
or  fertile  in  tyrants  in  his  own  time  t. 

Having  thus  eftablifhed  the  authority  of  that 
pafTage,  in  which  the  Scots  are  mentioned  for  the 
firft  time,  we  are  to  inquire  next,  where  that  na- 
tion, or  the  tribes  who  went  under  that  name, 
were  fettled. 

I T  muft  be  allowed  that  Porphyrins  has  not 
fufficiently  cleared  up  this  point.  But  archbifhop 
Ufher  was  furely  too  hafly  in  affirming  that  the 
philofopher  places  the  Scottifh  nation  without  Bri- 
tain, that  is  to  fay,  fomewhere  ^Ife  rather  than  in 
that  ifland  X.  The  Scots  were  without  Britain,  in 
one  fenfe,  and  within  it,  in  another,  at  the  very 
time  when  Porphyrins  wrote  againft  Chriftianity, 
The  very  learned  primate  could  not  have  been  ig- 
norant that  the  generality  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  have  appropriated  the  name  Britannia  to 
that  part  of  the  ifland  which  had  been  fubdued  by 


*  Camden's  Brit.  Rom. 

f  See  TribelHus  Pollio's  little  book  on  the  thirty  Tyrants. 

X  Uftier.  Antiquit.  lib.  xv.  p.  380. 

the 
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the  Romans.  Tacitus  obferves,  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  hiftory,  that  Britain  had  been  loft 
to  the  empire,  and  was  foon  recovered.  Claudian 
i  ;troduccs  Britannia  to  StiHcho,  with  a  mofl  hum- 
ble and  grateful  addrefs  in  her  mouth,  for  the  ef- 
fential  fervices  done  to  her  by  that  able  general, 
who  drove  away  the  Pids  and  Scots  from  her  ter- 
ritories :  and  Eede  has  frequently  confined  the 
name  Britniint  to  the  provincials,  in  contra- 
diftindion  to  the  Pids  and  their  allies.  All  this 
is  undeniably  true  ;  and  therefore  the  Sccttifh 
nations  mentioned  by  the  philofopher  may  have 
been  within  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  though  dif- 
criminated  from  the  pi-ovincial  Britons. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  the  next  author 
who  mentions  the  Scots  :  his  account  of  them  is, 
that  "  In  the  tenth  confulfhip  of  Conftantius,  and 
in  the  third  of  Julfan,  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots 
und  Pids,  two  wild  nations  who  had  broken  the 
treaty  of  peace,  laid  wafte  thofe  parts  of  Britain 
which  lay  near  their  confines  :  fo  that  the  provin- 
cials, opprelfed  with  a  feries  of  devaftations,  be- 
gan to  entertain  the  moft  frightful  apprehenlions. 
Caefar  was  paflnig  the  winter  at  Paris,  when  the 
Britons  informed  him  of  their  diftrefsful  fituation. 
He  was  quite  at  a  lofs  how  to  behave  in  a  con- 
junclure  every  way  dangerous.  He  could  not  pre- 
vail with  himfelf  to  leave  Gaul,  as  the  Alemans 
at  that  very  time  breathed  out  cruelty  and  war 
againft  him  ;  nor  did  he  at  all  think  it  prudent  to 
crofs  the  fea,  in  order  to  relieve  his  Britifh  fub- 
jeds,  as  the  Emperor  Confcans  *  had  done  on  a 


*  The  Britilli  expedition  of  Conflans  happencrl  in  the  year 
343- 

fimikr 
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limilar  occafion.  He  therefore  judged  it  moR  con- 
venient to  fend  Lupicinus,  an  able  general,  into 
Britain,  to  re-eftablifh  the  peace  there,  either  by 
force  or  treaty  *." 

As  a  learned  Englifh  prelate  has  given  his  opinion 
that  all  thofe  Scots  who  invaded  the  Roman  Britain 
were  Irifhmen,  he  found  himfelf  under  the  necef- 
fity  of  conftruing  and  expounding  a  part  of  this 
paffage  of  Ammianus  in  a  different  fenfe.  To  fa- 
tisfy  the  curious  on  this  head,  I  have  thrown  at 
the  bof.omof  the  page  the  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph's 
conftrudion  of  this   paragraph. 

Whatever  fuccefs  Lupicinus  had  in  his  war 
or  negotiations  with  the  Pids  and  Scots,  it  is  cer- 


*  Lhoyd,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  far  from  allowing  tliat  the  Ro- 
mans had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Scots  and  Pifls,  would 
have  us  believe  that  thofe  two  barbarous  nations  had  previoufly 
agreed  among  themfelves  to  invade  the  Roman  frontiers,  in  fome 
certain  places  which  they  had  marked  out,  as  mod  fit  for  their 
purpofe  ;  and  thefe  places,  according  to  him,  are  the  condida 
/ccrt  of  Ammianus  ;  <r5«;^/.;?^  being  joined  in  theconftruflion  to 
Uca,  and  not  t'„  VA^ta  quiete,  acconling  to  our  tranflation.  But 
how  came  the  hiftorian  to  learn  that  the  Scots  and  Pidts  had 
made  an  agreement  concerning  thefe  certain  places,  and  followed 
v.'i'-,  great  exaftnefs  tha'  plan  of  opera:ions  which  they  had  con- 
certed before  i.'ie  commencement  of  that  war  ?  Suppoling  that 
Ammianus  was  privy  to  all  their  plans  ?nd  compacts,  what  could 
he  mean  by  informing  us.  that  the  Pi^s  and  Scots  diliurbed  the 
tranquility  of  the  province,  when  they  laid  it  wafte  ?  Devafta- 
tions  of 'hat  kind  are  never  leen  or  felt,  without  a  previous  breach 
of  the  public  tranquility.  Gentium  ferarum  excurfus,  rupta 
quiete.  condida  hca  limitihus  'vicina,  'vajlabant.  So  Lhoyd 
would  have  the  words  ot  the  text  pointed  and  conftrued.  But 
in  this  difpofirion  they  look  very  much  like  a  folecifm  in  grammar 
and  fenfe  i  while  in  the  other,  for  which  we  contend,  they  are 
perfectly  confiftent  with  both,  hhyha^  condicete  inducias :  and 
the  fame  great  hiftorian  oppofes  quies  to  helium.  Vid.  Amraian. 
lib.  XX. 

tain 
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tain  that  they,  as  alfo  the  Saxons  and  Attacots, 
harraiTed  the  provincial  Britons  inceflantly,  during 
the  lliort  reigns  of  Julian  and  Jovian  *.  In  the 
reign  of  Valentinian,  thofe  barbarous  nations  re- 
duced the  provincial  Britons  to  extreme  mifery, 
having  killed  Ttdlofaudes  their  general,  and  NeBa- 
ndiis  the  warden  of  the  maritime  coaft.  In  a 
word,  they  carried  all  before  them,  till,  in  the 
year  368,  Theodofius,  the  grcatefl  general  of  that 
age,  marched  againft  them,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  defeated  their  plundering  bands  in 
every  place,  recovered  all  the  Roman  territories 
which  they  had  feized,  and  ered\ed  thofe  territo- 
ries into  a  new  province,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Valentia.  Having  performed  thefe  ex- 
ploits, he  returned  in  triumph  to  court,  no  lefs 
eminent  for  his  military  virtues,  fays  the  hiftorian, 
than  Furius  Camillus  and  Papirius  Curfor  had  been 
in  diftant  ages  f. 

Theodofius,however  vidorious  upon  this occafion, 
was  either  not  able,  or  too  much  in  hafle,  to  tame 
the  wild  nations  of  Britain,  fo  far  as  to  hinder  them 
from  renewing  their  incurfions  and  ravages.  The 
mighty  feats  he  performed  in  the  Orkneys,  Thule, 
and  the  Hyperborean  ocean,  are  the  poetical  creation 
of  Claudian,  who  flattered  the  grandfon  of  that  ge- 
neral. The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  were 
pouring  in  whole  inundations  of  very  formidable 
troops  into  the  mofl  fertile  and  important  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  ;  of  confequence,  the  prefence 
of  Theodofius  near  the  throne  and  principal  fcenes 
of  adion,    became  indifpenfibly   neceflary.     We 


*  Ammian.  lib.  xxvi. 
f  Ammiag.  lib.  xxvii. 

have 
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have  therefore  reafon  to  beh'eve,  that  he  content- 
ed himfelf  with  regaining  thofe  territories  which 
the  Scots,  Pidts  and  Attacots,  had  wrelled  from 
the  provincial  -,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  in  thefe 
territories  that  he  ere(5ted  the  new  province  of  Va- 
lentia ;  though  Gildas,  Bede,  and  after  them  a 
great  number  of  modern  writers,  were  of  anorlier 
opinion. 

Whatever  the  extent  or  boundaries  of  Va- 
lentia  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  neither  the 
Furius  Camillus  of  the  fourth  century,  nor  Maxi- 
mus  the  Spaniard,  nor  Stilcho's  legions,  nor  wails 
either  new  or  repaired,  obftruded  or  intimidated 
the  barbarians  of  North  Britain,  or  confined  them 
within  their  native  hills.  Impatient  of  controul, 
greedy  of  plunder,  and  thirfting  for  fame,  they 
refumed  their  former  fpirit  of  conqucft  and  deva- 
ftation.  They  frequently  invaded  tfie  fouthern  di- 
vjfion  of  the  ifland,  recovered  the  diftrid  of  Va- 
lentia,  and  continued  their  hofcilities,  till  Hono- 
rius  refigned  all  his  pretenfions  to  Britain,  and  left 
the  provincials  to  fhift  for  themfelves.  It  was  be- 
tween the  420  and  435  of  the  Chriftian  asra  that- 
this  inglorions,  though  involuntary,  derelidion  of 
Britain  happened. 

Every  one  mud  acknowledge,  that  the  Scots 
and  Pids  were  by  much  too  powerful  for  the  Bri- 
tons, after  they  were  abandoned  by  the  Romans. 
The  letter  written  by  the  degenerate  provincials  to 
iEtius  theconful,  exhibits  a  moil  lively  pidure  of 
their  diftreffes.  The  following  paflage  of  it  has 
been  prefervcd  by  Gildas  :  *■'■  The  barbarians  drive 
us  back  to  the  fea  :  the  fea  drives  us  back  to  the 
barbarians  :  inevitable  dellrucftion  mufl  be  our 
fate,  ii  either  of  thei'e  ways  :  we  are  either  killed 
or  drowned." 

Some 
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Some  learned  men,  whofe  prejudices  have  led 
them  far  in  extenuating  the  national  antiquity  of 
the  Britifh  Scots,  have  found  themfelves  under  a 
necefllty  of  allowing  that  the  people  who  went 
under  that  name  had  fettlements  of  their  own  in 
this  ifland,  within  lefs  than  a  century  after  it  was 
abandoned  by  the  Romans.  But  no  Greek  or  Ro- 
man writer  has  informed  them  that  the  Scots  had 
no  fettlements  in  Britain  before  the  end  or  middle 
of  the  fifth  century.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  has 
not  even  furnillied  them  with  a  dark  hint,  that  the 
Scots  who  invaded  the  Roman  province  in  the 
reign  of  Conftans,  Conftantius,  Julian,  Jovian, 
and  Valentinian,  were  Irilli.  This  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  cafe,  that  he  fays,  in  plain  terms,  *'  That 
he  had,  in  that  part  of  his  hiftory  whic!i  related  to 
the  Emperor  Conftans,  given  the  exatteft  account 
of  Britain,  whether  we  regard  its  fituatioi.  or  inha- 
bitants ; — that  it  was  therefore  unneceifary  to  re- 
peat that  account  in  the  hiflory  of  Valentinian  ; — 
and  that,  of  courfe,  it  was  fufficient  for  him  to 
fay,  that,  in  the  reign  of  that  Emperor,  the  Pifts, 
who  were  divided  into  two  nations,  the  Deucale- 
donians  and  Vedturiones,  Hkev/ife  the  Attacots,  a 
warlike  race  of  men,  and  the  Scots,  roamed  about 
through  different  parts  of  th<r  province,  and  com- 
mitted manv  depredations  *." 

BoT,  from  the  latter  part  of  this  very  pafTcge, 
forae  an-tiquaries  of  :iote  have  concluded,  that  the 
Scots  of  Valertinian's  timjc  were  no  more  than 
vagabonds  in  this  iiland,  and  confcQuently  unpof- 
fefled  of  any  fettlements.  Tlie  hiftorian,  after 
mentioni  g  the  Scots,  adds  immediately,  per  di- 

*  Ammian.  lib.  xxvii. 
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njerfa  vagantes,  "  a  people  without  any  fixed  ha- 
bitations." 

Before   this   criticifm    is    admitted,  we   mufl 
take  the  liberty  to  afk,  whether  the  Pids  and  At- 
tacots  had  any  fettlements  in  Britain  at  this  time  ? 
They  certainly  had.     Yet  fo  it  is  that  the  expref- 
fion  from  which   the   conclufion   is  drawn,  relates 
equally  to  them.     The  fequel  of  the  flory  proves 
this,     beyond    any     poiTjbility    of    contradidion, 
*'  The  Saxons  and  Franks  ravaged  thofe   parts  of 
*'  Britain  which   lay  nearefl  to  Gaul.     The  Pids, 
"  Attacots  and  Scots  overran,  plundered  and  laid 
"  wade  feveral  other  parts.     Theodofius  the  Ro- 
'*  man  general  formed  a  refolution  of  applying  the 
"  moft  efficacious  remedy  to  all  thefe  calamities. 
*'  Accordingly    he   divided  his  army,  which  was 
"  numerous,  and  confcious  of  its  own  flrength, 
"  into    feveral    different    bodies.     This   done,  he 
*•'  took    the  field   againfl:  all  the  hoftile  nations  at 
"  once,  and  attacked  their  plundering  bands  with 
"  fuccefs,  in    the   feveral   places  which   they    ra- 
"  vaged  f."     Here   is   a   decifive  proof  that  the 
Scots  were  vagabonds  only   in   the  fame  fenfe   in 
which  the  other  hoftile  nations  were  fo.     Not  one 
of  the  five  nations  had  a  fettlement  in  South  Bri- 
tain.    But  can  it  be  reafonably  inferred  from  this, 
that  neither  the  Scots,  nor  any  of  the  reft,  pofleiTed 
a  foot  of  ground  in   the  northern   divifion  of  the 
idand  .? 

Ammianus  has  faid,  that  the  Franks,  and 
their  neighbours  the  Saxons  plundered  the  Gallican 
or  Southern  parts  of  the  Biitifh  province,  fome- 


t  Dlvifis  plurifariam  globis  adortus  ercholium  vallatorias  ma- 
nus.     Ammwn.  lib   xxvii. 

E  times 
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times  by  fea,  and  fometimes  by  land.  But  he  has 
not  fo  much  as  infmuated  that  the  Scots  were  fea 
rovers  ;  neither  has  he  favoured  a  certain  tribe  of 
antiquaries  with  a  fmgle  hint,  from  which  they 
could  venture  to  infer,  that  the  Scots  were  either 
mercenary  troops  or  auxiliaries,  muflered  up  by 
the  Picts  in  Ireland.  This  was  fo  far  from  Iiis 
nieaiiing,  that  he  makes  the  Scots  principals  in 
the  war  againft  the  Britons,  under  the  reign  of 
Conflantius. 

In  fhort,  Ammj'anus,  who  holds  a  refpecftable 
place  among  the  hiflorians  of  Rome,  found  the 
Scots  in  Britain  in  the  year  360,  and  left  them 
there.  He  found  them  likewife  in  the  fame 
country  about  the  year  343.  They  had  concluded 
either  a  truce  or  peace  with  the  Emperor  Conftanr, 
in  that  year,  and  broke  it  in  his  brother's  reign. — 
He  found  them  a  formidable  people  in  Britain,  and 
as  well  eftablifhed  there  as  the  Pidls  or  Attacots, 
fifty  years  at  leaft  before  any  otlier  author  of  to- 
lerable credit  has  found  the  Scottilh  name  in  Ire- 
land. 

But  thefe  Scots,  according  to  fome,  might 
have  been  adventurers  from  Ireland.  This  has 
been  confidently  affirmed  by  many  able  writers  ^ 
and  it  has  been  the  general  beHef  of  many  nations, 
that  the  Scots  of  Britain  have  derived  their  origin 
from  the  Irifii.  But  as  the  bare  authority  of  a 
thoufand  learned  men  is  not  equal  to  the  force  of 
one  folid  argument,  nor  die  belief  of  feveral  great 
nations  more,  in  many  ir, fiances,  than  a  popular 
error,  it  is  far  from  being  impoflible  that  thefe 
writers  and  whole  nations  may  have  been  miflaken 
in  the  prefcnt  cafe.  That  they  were  adtually  fo, 
it  is  no  crime  to  fufpe<^t,  nor  an  unpardonable  pre- 

fumption 
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fumption  to  affirm,  when  it  can  be  evinced  that 
their  belief  is  ill  founded. 

Were  it  certain,  or  even  highly  probable,  that 
the  Britilh  Scots  owe  their  name  and  exiftence  to 
the  ancient  Iril"h,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  why  they 
fliould  be  alliamed  of  their  origin.  The  Germans, 
South  Britons  and  Caledonians  were,  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift,  nations  of  much  the  fame  charader 
with  the  old  Hibernians,  equally  illiterate,  equally 
unpolifhed,  and  equally  barbarous  in  every  refpeit. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  fiifl  century,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Hibernians  and  the  people  of 
this  ifland  mull  have  been  inconfiderable.  In  the 
fecond,  third  and  fourth  centuries,  the  Caledoni- 
ans, Pids  and  Attacots,  were  undoubtedly  wild 
nations,  and  no  lefs  fo  than  the  Irifh.  In  the  fifth, 
fixth  and  feventh,  religion  and  learning  flourilbed 
in  Ireland  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  was  commonly 
(liled  the  mother  country  of  faints,  and  reputed 
the  kingdom  of  arts  and  fciences.  The  Saxons 
and  Angles  fent  thither  many  of  their  Princes  and 
Princeffies,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  pious  and 
liberal  education.  It  ought  likewife  to  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  fome  of  the  moll:  eminent  teachers  of 
North  Britain  received  their  inftrudion  at  the  Irifh 
feminaries  of  literature  and  religion. 

I  F  the  Irilli  of  the  middle  ages  became  a  de- 
generate race  of  men,  we  ought  to  confider  that 
all  nations  have  their  dark  and  fhining  periods. — 
The  domeftic  confufions  of  their  government,  and 
the  cruel  oppreffions  of  the  Danes,  very  much 
contributed  to  their  national  depravity.  Even  the 
EngHfh  conqueff,  for  fome  ages,  rather  fufpended 
than  introduced  government  among  them.  Thefe 
misfortunes  have,  hovv'evei,  been  for  fome  time 
E  2  back 
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back  removed,  and  we  find  that  Ireland  has  gra- 
dually emerged  from  that  cloud  of  national  igno- 
rance which  involved  it,  and  produced  men  who 
would  do  honor  to  any  nation  in  Europe. 

But  notwithflanding  all  the  national  honor  that 
might  accrue  to  the  Scots,  from  an  Irifh  delcent, 
yet  that  partiality  I  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  for 
my  countrymen  will  never  induce  me  either  to  be- 
lieve or  fupport  the  venerable  fi<ftion  of  their  Hi- 
bernian extradlion.  That  my  unbelief  on  this 
head  is  not  ill  founded,  will  beft  appear  from  a 
concife  difcuHion  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland. 


D  I  S  S  E  R. 
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DISSERTATION.    VII. 


"The  Iriili  Antiquities   peculiarly  dark  and 
fabulous. 


TO  thofe  who  confider  the  ancient  flate  of 
Ireland,  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  lit- 
tle known  to  foreign  writers,  and  was  itfelf  to- 
tally deftitiite  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  till  the  intro- 
dudion  of  chriftianity  by  St.  Patrick,  it  will  be 
little  the  matter  of  furpt  ize,  that  very  few  of  the 
domcftic  tranfa6\ions  of  that  country  have  been 
handed  down,  with  accuracy,  to  the  prefent  times. 
But  Ireland  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  its  do- 
meftic  means  of  preferving  its  internal  hiflory. 
Every  thing  material  in  its  hiflory,  from  the  very 
firft  day  of  its  population  till  it  v/as  conquered 
in  part  by  the  Norwcgiars,  and  in  whole  by  the 
Englifh,  has  been  preferv^ed  in  the  mofl  faithful 
records.  Should  any  one  afk  what  thefe  records 
were  ;  the  great  hiiloriographer  of  Ireland  fur- 
nifhed  a  lift  of  them  taken  from  books  of  indif- 
putable  authority  which  were  to  be  feen  in  his 
own  time*  :  nor  has  the  fame  writer  made  any 
difficulty  of  affirming  that  the  Irifh  annals  are  of 

*  Keat.  pref.  to  his  Hift.  of  Ireland. 

E  Q  a 
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a   fupeiior    fidelity    to    any    other    annals  in   the 

world 

As  the  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  an  infepa- 
rable  connedion  with  thofe  of  North  Britain,  it  is 
hardly  poflibie  to  do  jufrice  to  the  latter  without 
examining  the  former.  We  ate  therefore  under  a 
necelTity  of  reviewing  the  Irifh  antiquities  with  a 
particular  attention  :  but  the  iitmoft  care  will  be 
taken  to  give  no  more  unfair  reprelentation  of 
them  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
thofe  who  have  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  Irilli  na- 
tion with  the  greatefl  zeal  and  learning. 

Ieejland,  lays  one  of  thefe  zealous  writers, 
lay  iininhabited  for  the  fpace  of  three  hundred 
years  after  the  flood.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
Partholanus,  the  fon  of  Scara^  arrived  there  with 
a  thoufand  foldiers  and  fome  women.  He  had 
killed  his  father  and  mother  in  Greece,  his  native 
country,  and  that  was  the  reafon  why  he  under- 
took this  voyage  into  Ireland.  If  one  is  curious 
to  know  in  what  year  of  the  world  this  adventurer 
took  poflellion  of  that  illand,  in  what  part  of  it 
he  landed,  and  as  fome  people  are  minutely  inqui- 
fitive,  about  every  thing  in  which  great  perfo.oages 
are  interefted,  in  what  month,  and  in  what  day 
of  the  month,  the  annals  of  Ireland  will  giv^e  him 
entire  fatisfadion.  Partholanus  landed  at  Tubher- 
fceine^  in  Munfter,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  May 
precifely,  and  in  the  year  of  the  v/orld  one  thou- 
land  nine  hundred  and  feventy-eight. 

The  fame  annals  furnilTi  us  with  a  mod:  cir- 
cumflantial  account  of  the  lakes  which  broke  out 
in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  of  the 
rivers  whicli  he  found  there,  of  his  favourite  grey- 
hound, of  his  confort's  mofl  fcandalous  behaviour, 

of 
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of  his  own  death*  and  of  that  all-conruming  plague 
which  fvvept  away  in  one  week's  time,  all  his  po- 
fterity,  and  all  their  fubjeds  ;  To  that  not  a  fingle 
man  or  woman  remained  alive  in  the  whole  king- 
dom. This  extraordinary  event  happened  about 
three  hundred  years  after  Partholanus  had  pofl'efled 
himfelf  of  Ireland  ;  and  this  total  excifion  of  his 
poiterity  and  fubjecfts,  was  a  judgment  inflicfted 
upon  that  wicked  man  for  the  double  parricide  he 
had  committed  in  Greece. 

After  the  extinction  of  this  firft  Hibernian 
colony,  Nemedius,  another  Prince  of  Magog's  race, 
and  the  eleventh  in  defcent  from  Noah  *,  repeo- 
pled  the  ifland,  which  had  been  a  perfed  wilder- 
nefs  for  thirty  years.  Nemedius  began  his  voyage 
in  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  after  a  long  and  very 
ftrange  navigation,  arrived  at  length  in  Ireland. 
His  fleet  confided  of  four  and  thirty  tranfports, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  manned  with  thirty 
heroes. 

The  great  improvements  made  by  this  new 
fovereign  in  Ireland,  the  lakes  which  broke  out 
there  under  his  reign,  the  battles  he  fought  againfl 
fome  African  pirates,  the  grievous  misfortune 
which  broke  his  heart,  the  mofl  cruel  opprelfions 
which  his  pofterity  and  people  fuffered  after  his 
death  ;  thefe  and  many  other  curious  occurrences 
are  fet  down  at  large  in  thofe  annals  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

The  Nemedians  were  fo  unmercifully  iifed  by 
the  vi(ftorious  Africans,  that  after  feveral  ineffedual 
efforts  to  recover  their  hberty,  they  found  them- 

*  Partholanus  was  the  eighth. 
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lelves  under  a  necelTity  of  quitting  Ireland.  They 
equipped  a  fleet  confiftirg  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thiny  tranfports,  and  put  to  lea  under  the  com- 
mand of  three  leaders.  The  firil  of  thefe  was  the 
famous  Simon  Breac^  who  fleered  his  courfe  for 
Greece  ;  the  fecond  was  To  Chath,  another  grand- 
fon  of  Nemedius,  who  failed  with  his  fquadron  to 
the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  third  was 
Briatun  Maol^  wlio  landed  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
la  id.  From  this  illuftrioLis  leader  Britain  derives 
its  name,  and  the  Welch  their  origin. 

About  two  hundred  and  fixteen  years  after  the 
death  of  Nemedius,  the  defcerdants  of  Simon 
Breac,  and  of  his  followers,  returned  from  Greece 
into  Ireland.  They  were  conducted  thither  by 
five  Princes  or  Chieftains  of  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion ;  and  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  men  who  com- 
pofed  this  new  colony  fell  to  the  fhare  of  each  of 
the  laid  Princes,  it  was  agreed  that  the  ifland 
lliould  be  divided  into  five  almoft  equal  parts,  and 
that  one  of  thefe  divifions  fhould  be  allotted  to 
each  of  the  five  Princes.  The  Irilli  hiftorians 
have  taken  care  to  preferve  the  names  of  thefe 
old  provincial  Kirgs,  and  their  ful^'cdls  are  the 
men  v/liomi  they  flile  Firbolgs. 

I  F  any  one  inclines  to  learn  how  tliefe  Firbolgs 
were  driven  out  of  Le'and,  or  totally  enflaved  af- 
ter the  lofs  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men  m  one  bat- 
tle, the  Lifh  hiftorians  will  inform  him  very  par- 
ticul^Trly.  They  will  let  him  know  likev/ife  that 
the  Tuath  de  Dannans^  by  whom  thefe  Firbolgs 
were  deflroyed,  or  brought  under  the  yoke,  were 
a  generation  of  Necromancers  who  came  from 
Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Achaia  into  Denmark,  from 
Denmark  into  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  into 
Ireland. 

There 
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There  are  two  very  remarkable  circumflances 
in  the  hillory  of  thefe  Tuatb  de  Dannans^  which 
we  cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  :  the  firft  is,  that 
they  underflood  magic  to  fuch  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  they  could  redore  hfe  to  thofe  who 
had  been  llain  in  battle,  and  bring  them  into  the 
field  the  next  day  :  but  in  fpite  of  their  enchant- 
ments, the  Alfyrians  were  too  many  for  them,  and 
accordingly  drove  them  out  of  Greece.  The  fe- 
cond  circumflance  that  deferves  our  attention  is 
this :  from  the  four  cities  which  the  Tuath  de  Dan- 
nans  polTtfTed  in  De:  mark,  they  carried  away 
fbme  noble  reliques,  a  fpcar,  a  f^ord,  a  cauldron, 
and  a  Hone.  The  laft  of  thefe  curiofities  was 
called  lia  fail,  and  was  that  fatal  marble  chair  on 
v/hich  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  firft,  and  after- 
wards the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned.  Lia 
fail  was  poiFefTed  of  a  very  extraordinary  virtue 
till  after  the  birth  of  Chrift.  Whenever  an  Irilh 
monarch  was  crowned,  it  made  a  ftrange  noife, 
and  appeared  in  a  furprizing  agitation. 

But  neither  the  wonder  working  forceries  of 
the  Tuath  de  Dannans,  nor  the  ama7ing  virtues 
of  their  Danifh  reliques  were  able  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Gadelians^  when  they  in- 
vaded Ireland.  Thefe  Gadelians  v/cre  the  descen- 
dants of  the  celebrated  Gathelus,  and  from  him 
they  derived  their  nam,e. 

Gathelus  or  Gathelglas  was  a  great  perfon- 
age  who  lived  in  Egypt,  and  contradted  a  friend- 
fliip  with  Mofes  the  legiflator  of  the  Jews.  His 
mother  was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cin- 
gris,  and  his  father  was  Niiil^  a  Prince  of  extra- 
ordinary learning  and  rare  accompli fhments.  Niul 
was  the   fon  of  the  illuftrious  Feniufa  Forfa,   a 

Scythian 
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Scythian  monarch,  cotemporary  w  ith  Nimrod,  and 
the  fame  monarch  that,  by  the  afliftance  of  two 
excellent  fchoiars,  invented  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Irifh  alphabets. 

The  precife  time  in  which  the  pofterity  of 
Gathelus  came  into  Spain,  after  a  long  feries  of 
flrange  peregrinations  by  fea  and  land,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  pofrelTed  themfelves  afterwards 
of  Ireland,  and  the  means  by  which  they  at  laft 
conquered  a  great  part  of  North  Britain,  are  re- 
lated fully  and  minutely  by  that  Irifh  hifhorian 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  every  thing  told  m 
this  fedion  concerning  the  Partholanians,  Neme- 
dians,  Firbolgs,  and  Tuath  de  Dannans  *. 

According  to  the  fame  writer,  the  Gadelians 
or  Scots  conquered  Ireland  about  the  year  of  the 
world  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty-fix, 
or  about  thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift.  The  chief  leaders  under  whofe  condud 
the  Gadelians  made  that  conquefl,  were  Heber 
and  Heremon,  two  fons  of  Milefius,  King  of  Spain, 
who  was  married  to  a  fecond  Scota,  the  daughter 
of  another  Pharoah,  quite  different  from  him  al- 
ready mentioned.  From  either  of  thefe  two  Sco- 
ta's,  the  Gadelians  have  bsen  called  Scots ;  and  it 
IS  becaufe  all  the  Kfngs  of  Ireland,  from  the  Spa- 
nifh  to  the  Englifh  conquefl  of  that  ifland,  were 
defcended  from  Heber  and  Heremon,  the  fons  of 
Milefius,  that  the  Irifh  hiflorians  call  them  the 
Princes  of  the  Mikftan  race. 

A  N  ingenious  author  who  lately  publifhed  fome 
diflertations  concerning  the  ancient  hiflory  of  Ire- 
land, makes  no  difficulty  of  affirming  that  all  the 

*  Keating. 
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antiquaries  of  that  country  are  unanimou{ly  agreed 
in  fixing  the  epoch  of  the  Milefian  colony's  arrival 
in  Ireland  about  a  thoufand  years  before  Chrill  *  -, 
but  that  gentleman  could  not  have  been  ignorant 
that  Keating,  Kennedy  and  others  had  placed  the 
fettlement  of  that  colony  in  Ireland  much  earlier. 

Donald  O  Neil,  King  of  Ulfler,  informs 
Pope  John  XXII.  that  the  three  fons  of  Milefius 
had  come  into  Hibernia  from  Cantabria,  more 
than  three  thoufand  and  five  hundred  years  before 
that  in  which  he  wrote  his  letter  to  his  Holinefs, 
which  was  in  the  year  1 317.  This  hiftorical  cu- 
riofity  has  been  preferved  by  John  de  Fordun,  and 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  King  of  Ulfler,  and 
thofe  other  Princes  who  joined  him  in  his  epifto- 
lary  correfpondence  with  the  Pope,  would  have 


*  Mr.  O  Connor's  Diflert.  on  the  ancient  Hid.  of  Ireland, 
p.  iio — This  O  Connor,  fince  Dr.  Macpherfon's  death,  has 
publiflied  another  edition  of  his  work,  and  has  given  an  addi- 
tional dilTcjrtation  to  the  world,  with  remarks  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon,  the  tranflator  of  Ollian's  poems.  He  feems  to  have 
been  fo  galled  with  what  that  gentleman  has  faid  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  in  his  prefatory  differtations  to,  and 
notes  upon,  the  works  of  Offian,  that  he  has  totally  laid 
afide  good  fenfe  and  argument,  for  fcunility  and  perfonal 
abufe.  It  is  however  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Macpherfon  will  not  ho- 
nour with  a  reply  fuch  an  illiberal  attack,  which  is  as  impotent 
as  it  is  low  and  ungentlemanny.  When  a  man  appears  extream- 
]y  angry  upon  a  fubjedt,  which  can  only  be  fupported  by  cool 
and  temperate  difquifition,  it  is  a  conclufive  argument  that  he  is 
fenfible  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  caufe,  or  extreamly  diffident  of 
his  own  abilities  to  defead  it.  But  as  the  charadter  of  modefty 
is  not  very  confpicuous  in  Mr.  O  Connor's  works,  it  would  feem 
to  me  that  his  intemperate  rage  had  its  rife  from  a  narrow  and 
irrafclble  fplrit,  thrown  intoconfufion  by  the  difcovery  made,  by 
Mr.  Macpherfon,  of  the  fabuloufneft  of  the  Milefian  fyftem, 
which  he  himleif  had  been  at  much  pains  to  adorn.  Hinc  ilU 
lachrjTTXte  ! 

confulted 
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confuked  the  ablefl  fennachies,  and  mod  authen- 
tic records  of  the  country,  before  they  could  ven- 
ture to  write  fo  confidently  on  a  matter  of  fuch 
importance  to  the  common  father  of  all  Chiiften- 
dom. 

But  were  it  undeniably  true,  that  all  the  anti- 
cjuaiies,  hiftorians,  and  bards  of  Ireland,  have  fixed 
the  epoch  of  the  Milefian  colony's  arrival  there  in 
the  very  time  ailigned  by  Mr.  O  Connor,  the 
queftion  is,  whether  we  can  fafely  depend  either 
on  his,  or  upon  their  authority,  in  a  matter  of 
fu'.h  antiquity  ?  How  did  it  appear  to  him,  or  how 
can  it  be  made  clear  to  others,  that  a  Spanifh  co- 
lony did  acflually  fettle  in  Ireland  about  a  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ?  Is  it  proba- 
ble in  any  degree  that  one  of  the  remoteft  coun- 
tries in  Europe  could  have  found  out  the  art  of 
preferving  the  memory  of  fuch  diftant  events  be- 
fore letters  were  known  to  any  of  thofe  Celtic  na- 
tions who  inhabited  the  fame  divifion  of  the  world  ? 
And  is  there  any  010  of  thofe  Celtic  nations  that 
can,  with  reafon,  pretend  to  give  a  credible  ac- 
count of  their  anceflors  or  their  adions,  at  the  di- 
Itance  of  two  thoufand  and  eight  hundred  years 
back  ? 

I  T  may  be  afked  alfo,  whether  we  have  any 
better  evidence  for  believing  the  flory  of  the  Mi- 
lefian colony  than  for  believing  that  of  the  Partho- 
lanians,  Nemedians,  Firbolgs,  and  Tuath  de  Dan- 
nans.  If  the  Li  111  will  give  us  leave  to  rejedl  the 
flory  of  thefe  more  ancient  colonies,  how  can  they 
ilive  the  credit  of  the  famous  Pf alter  Cajhel^ 
PJalter  nan-trauriy  the  Book  of  conquejh^  the  Book 
of  the  fnowy  back,  and  that  of  all  their  other  im- 
morial  manufcripts  and  traditions. 

Another 
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Another  natural  queflion  is,  how  it  came  to 
pafs  that  the  Irifh  antiquaries  and  fennachics  found 
out  the  connexion  of  Partholan us,  Nemedius,  Ga- 
thelus  and  Milefms,  with  Mogog,  Japhet,  and 
Noah,  when  no  Cehic  nation  in  the  world  became 
acquainted  with  thefe  patriarchal  names  before  the 
promulgation  of  Chriflianity  ?  Did  the  Scots  of 
Porphyrius's  tim.e  know  Mofes  or  the  Prophets  ? 
And  how  came  Mofes  hi  mi  felf  to  forget  his  excellent 
friend  Gathelus*,  oxCmgris  his  implacable  eremiy  ? 
The  plain  truth  is  this  :  That  exacft  conformity 
which  we  find  in  ti.e  genealogies  given  by  Mofes 
and  the  Irifh  annalifts,  from  the  b.^ginning  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  down  to  the  third  generation 
after  Noah,  affords  a  clear  demonftration  that  the 
Irifh  annals  and  genealogies  were  framed  fom.e  time 
after  the  books  of  Mofes  were  kncv/n  in  Ireland. 

But  we  are  told  pofitively,  "  That  the  ufe  of 
letters  was  known  in  Ireland  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. The  Milefian  colony  im;ported  the  arts  and 
fciences  into  that  country  from  Spain.  The  long 
intercourfe  which  the  Spaniards  had  v/irh  the 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Perfians,  and  Grecians, 
had  humanized  them  and  their  pofteritv  lo  a  very 
high  degree.  The  Iberian  or  Spanifh  Scots  who 
came  into  Ireland,  under  the  ccnducl  of  Heber 
and  Heremon,  v/ere,  like  their  anceftors,  wife, 
brave,  humane,  and  polite.  Their  genius  was 
ftrongly  turned  to  literature  as  well  as  to  arms. 
As  they  had  feveral  academies  for  martial  exerci- 
fes,  fo  they  had  feminaries  of  learning  eflablifhed 
among  them,  and  thefe  richly  endowed.  In  thefe 
feminaries  they  employed  able  profelfors  of  poetry. 

*  SeeKeat.  Gen.  Hili  of  Ireland,  p   35  &  36. 
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eloquence,  philofophy  and  hiftory.  The  philolo- 
gical parts  of  learning  were  in  great  requeft  among 
them.  Philofophy  was  patronized  by  their  Kings, 
recommended  by  Fileas^  and  became  the  ftudy  of 
their  great  men,  as  without  it  no  dignities  could 
be  obtained  in  the  ftate.  The  Irifh  bards  and 
fennachies  had  hereditary  fees  fettled  upon  their 
families  ;  and  as  they  were  obliged,  by  the  (land- 
ing laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  confine  themfelves  to 
the  proper  bufinefs  of  their  profeilion,  it  mufl  be 
prefumed  that  they  made  an  extraordinary  profi- 
ciency. 

"  But  the  Irifh  hiftoriographers  appointed  by 
authority  mufl  have  been  peculiarly  induflrious 
and  faithful.  Their  falaries  were  great ;  and  their 
compofitions  were  to  undergo  a  very  flridl  and 
impartial  examination,  in  the  public  alTemblics  of 
the  ftates  of  the  kingdom.  The  Irilh  held  trien- 
nial parliaments  at  Tara.  A  committee  of  every 
parliament  was  appointed  to  revife  the  work  of 
every  hifloriographer,  before  it  could  be  publifh- 
ed  :  and  as  it  was  prudently  confidered  that  the 
fpirit  of  party  might  prevail  in  one  of  thefe  com- 
mittees and  parliaments,  it  was  ordained,  that 
the  fame  work  fliould  be  re-examined  by  a  new 
committee  of  a  fubfequent  parliament. " 

All  that  has  been  advanced  here  concerning  the 
ufe  of  letters  in  Ireland,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Mi- 
lefian  colony,  and  concerning  the  flourifhing  flate 
of  learning  there,  has  been  copied  from  Mr.  O  Con- 
nor's DifTertations.  O  Flaherty  had  likewife  been 
at  great  pains  tojuflify  the  pretenfions  of  his 
countrymen  to  an  early  knowledge  of  the  fcien- 
ces  :  But  O  Connor  has  equalled  him  in  zeal,  and 
exceeded  him  in  dogmatical  afTertions. 

It 
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It  is  needlcfs  to  make  any  anfwer  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  learning  of  Ireland  given  by  this 
writer,  fimply  on  his  own  authority.  The  inge- 
nious father  Innes  *  has  long  ago  convinced  the 
•candid  and  impartial,  that  the  Irifh  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  letters,  till  St.  Patric  brought 
them  into  their  country,  about  the  Year  432. 

One  of  his  arguments,  and  a  very  plaufibie 
one,  is,  that  the  very  words  in  the  Irifh  tongue 
which  exprefs  what  in  Englilh  we  call  books, 
pens,  paper,  reading,  writing,  and  letters,  are  ma- 
nifeftly  Latin  ones  Hibernized. 

Innes  has  totally  deflroyed  all  the  proofs  which 
O  Flaherty  had  piled  up  in  fupport  of  this  abfurd 
do(ftrine,  and  evinced,  in  the  mod  fatisfa<^ory 
manner,  that  the  Betbluis  nion  of  the  modern  Irilh 
is  no  more  than  the  invention  of  a  late  age.  All 
the  Irifh  letters  may  be  feen  in  Latin  manufcripts 
written  in  foreign  countries,  which  had  not  the 
leaft  Intercourfe   with  Ireland. 

Those  who  defire  to  be  more  fully  fatisfied 
in  this  matter,  may  confult  Mr.  Innes  t  ;  and  to 
his  arguments  I  fhall  beg  leave  to  add  one  or  two 
more,  with  a  particular  view  to  the  dodrine  pro- 
mulgated by  O  Connor. 

Were  it  true  that  Ireland  had  been  the  feat 
of  learn ir.g,  and  the  mother  of  the  fciences,  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Chriflian  aera,  it 
is  a'-folutely  incredible  that  the  old  Hibernians 
fhould  have  been  fo  unfavourably  charaderized 
by  Strabo,  Mela,    and  Sohnus.     It  is  impolTible 

*   Mr.  Inne^'s  2r!  part  of  his  Critical  Eflay. 
f  Mr.  innes's  ad  par:  of  his  Criu'cal  EfTiy,  cbap.   i.  art.  2, 
3*  4- 

to 
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to  believe  that  no  accounts  of  their  extraordina-* 
ry  genius  and  palTion  for  literature,  their  unexam- 
pled  proficiency  in  philofophical  knowledge,  their 
mofl  laudable  munificence  to  the  profeflors  of  e- 
loquence,  poetry,   and  theology,  could  have  tranf- 
pired,  efpecially  as  the  fea-ports  of   Jreland  were 
better   known   than    thofe  of  Britain,    and  more 
frequented   by  foreigners. — By  what  flrange  fata- 
lity has    it  happened,    that    the    inhabitants   of  a 
country,  fo  wonderfully  well  civilized,  fo  early  im- 
proved by  their  intercourfe  with  Phoenicians,  Car- 
thaginians,   Perfians,  and  Egyptiaiie,  and   fo   un- 
conquerably tenacious  of  thofe   excellent  inftitu- 
tions  which   their  anceftors  tranfmitted  to  them, 
could  have  been  reprefented  by  Strabo  as  lavages 
more  wild  and  unpolidied  than    the  Britons  ?    Or 
could  they  have  been  defcribed  by  Mela,  as  the 
mad  uncultivated  of  all  nations  ? — The  character 
which  Solinus  has  drawn  of  them   is   equally  un- 
favourable :  he   calls  them   a  nation  void  of  hu- 
manity^ unh^fpitahley  and  every  way  barbarous  and 
atheijlical.     Thefe   charaders  were  certainly    too 
fevere  :  the  vices  and  ignorance  of  the    old    L-ifh 
muft  have  been  cruelly  exaggerated,  and  the  wri- 
ters now  mentioned  mufl  not  have  been  properly 
informed.    But  had  the  people  of  Ireland  been  that 
humane,  generous,  polite  and  literary  people  v/hom 
O  Connor  has  defcribed  them,  it  is  impofTible  to 
imagine  that  the  world  could  have  been   fo  unjuft 
to  them,  or  that  the  writers  new  mentioned  could 
have  been  fo  grofsly  miflaken. 

Besides,  if  it  be  certain  that  Ireland  was  the 
grand  Emporium  of  the  North  in  the  firfl  cen- 
tury ; — that  the  Kings  and  armies  of  that  country 
fought  in  Caledonia,  againft  Agricola,  before  the 
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Scots  were  fettled  in  North  Britain  ;  that  the  Pids 
maintained  a  conitant  intercourfe  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Hibernia,  from  the  commencement  of 
their  refpedive  monarchies  ;  and  that  they  fre- 
quently intermarried  with  their  beft  families  :-— 
If  all  this  be  true,  how  was  it  poifible  that  the 
old  Caledonians  and  Pids  could  have  been  totally 
unacquainted  with  letters,  and  could  have  re- 
mained in  their  uncultivated  ftate  till  the  third  or 
fourth  century  ? 

If  it  is  true,  that  Angiefey,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  Ireland,  then  the  country  of  literature 
and  fciencCj  was  the  great  Britiih  univerfity  for. 
Druidical  knowledge  ;  if  it  is  certain  that  there 
was  the  metropolitan's  feat,  and  that  the  phiiofo- 
phersof  Gaul  came  thither  to  finilTi  their  educa- 
tion *  ;  how  could  South  Britain  have  been  defti- 
tute  of  hiftories,  books  and  letters,  till  it  was 
conquered  and   poli'.lied  by  the  Romans  ? 

Sir  James  \\  are^  one  of  the  moft  diligent, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  learned  antiqua- 
ries that  Ireland  ever  produced,  has,  in  feveral 
palTages  of  his  works,  given  the  fandion  of  his 
authority  to  the  fyftem  which  we  have  been  now 
defending.  That  learned  gentleman,  though  very 
willing  to  do  all  poliible  honour  to  his  country^ 
confelfcs  ingenuoufly,  that  all  the  knowledge  now 
remaining  of  what  pajjed  in  Ireland  before  the  light 
of  the  gofpel  began  to  dawn  there.,  is  extremely 
little-^.    And  for  that   very  good  reafon   he  has 

*  O  Connor  fays,  that  the  reafon  why  learning  flourifhed  (o 
early  in  Angiefey,  was  on  account  6{  its  vicinity  to  Ireland. 

t  Perexiguam  fuperefTe  notitiam  reriim  in  Hibernia  geftarum 
ante  exortam  ibi  evangelii  auroram  liquido  confiac.  Warius  de 
Ant.  Ilib.  in  prarfatione. 
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fpoken  of  thofe  matters  with  diffidence  and  cau- 
tion. He  begins  his  account  of  the  Irifh  Kings 
no  higher  than  Leogaire,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
St.  Patrick,  and  makes  no  fcruple  to  acknowledge, 
that  almoft  all  that  is  related  concerning  that  King's 
predeceflors,  is  either  mere  fidion,  or  totally  dil- 
guifed  with  fable.  He  defends  Bolandus  in  his 
opinion  that  the  famous  Apoftle  of  the  Irifh  was 
the  perfon  who  introduced  letters  among  them, 
and  owns  at  the  fame  time,  that  after  the  ftridefl 
enquiry,  he  was  not  able  to  difcover  any  one  to- 
lerable writer  of  the  hiflory  or  antiquities  of  his 
own  country  more  ancient  than  the  Pf alter  Cajhel^ 
which  was  wrote  in    the  tenth  or  eleventh  age. 

This  fyftem  of  the  aboriginal  literature  of  the 
Irifh  nation  being  fubverted  and  ruined,  the  pre- 
tended accounts  of  their  ancient  colonies  muft  to- 
gether with  it  fall  to  the  ground.  In  the  differta- 
tion  which  immediately  follows  this,  I  fhall  en- 
deavour to  invefligate  the  genuine  origin  of  the 
Erft  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
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DISSERTATION  VIIL 


Of  the  original  Inhabitants   of  Ireland. ; 

That  they  went  from  Caledonia.— Why 
the  Irifh  and  Britilli  Scots  v/ere  called 
Gaels. 


THE  unprejudiced  part  of  mankind  will  al- 
low, vvith  Sir  James  Ware,  that  the  do- 
mefiic  hiftory  of  Ireland,  prior  to  the  time  of  Sr. 
Patrick^  which  is  the  earliell  aera  that  can  be  af- 
fixed for  the  introduiflion  '  of  letters,  is  irretriev- 
ably loft.  Tradition  might  for  a  time  have  pre- 
ferved  a  confufed  fhadow  of  great  events.  The 
compofitions  of  bards  and  fikas  may  have  tranf- 
mitted  through  a  few  generations,  fome  occafion- 
al  atchievements  of  their  heroes  ;  but  nothing  is 
more  abfurd  than  to  depend  on  either  for  the  re- 
gular and  continued  hiftory  ot  any  nation. 

The  glow  of  poetry  which  animates  fome 
of  the  compofitions  of  the  bard.%  the  harmony. of 
numbers,  and  the  elegance  of  thought  and  ex- 
prellioii,  have,  in  fome  cafes,  taken  fuch  hold  oi 
the  human  mind,  that  they  have  undoubtedly 
been  handed  down  through  fome  generations 
without  the  aid  of  letters.  The  po^ms  of  Olijan 
lately  given  to  the  public,  may  ge;:vincethe  world 
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of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  which,  at  firfl: 
fight,  may  appear  paradoxical.  But  a  number  of 
circumflances  liave  concurred  in  the  prcfervation 
of  thofe  monuments  of  genius.  When  the  mind 
is  imprelled  by  the  boldnefs  of  poetical  figures 
and  metaphors  the  memory  feldom  fails.  Thofe 
figures  cannot  be  introduced  into  a  hiftorical  nar- 
ration. The  mind  flags  at  the  dull  jingle  of  hi- 
flory  in  rhime  ;  and  therefore  no  argument  can  be 
drawn  to  ftrengthen  the  hiftorical  traditions  of 
fennachies  and  fileas  from  the  prcfervation  of  the 
poems  of  Offian. — The  period,  moreover,  to 
which  Offian  is  fixed,  is  not  fo  much  beyond  the 
introdudlion  of  letters  into  the  North,  but  their 
afiiftance  might  have  very  early  been  received  to 
,  perpetuate  his  compofitions.  We  have  among 
us  many  ancient  manufcripts  of  detached  pieces 
of  his  works,  and  thefe  may  have  been  copied 
from  manufcripts  ftill  more  ancient. 

But  the  tranfmiflion  of  merely  hiftorical  events, 
by  the  rhimes  of  a  fucceflion  of  bards,  cannot  de- 
ferve  the  fame  degree  of  faith.  We  know,  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  how  little  our  bards 
can  be  depended  on  in  matters  of  fadt, 
iince  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  examine  them  by 
the  criterion  of  true  hiftory.  I  therefore  have 
rejected  their  idle  tales  concerning  the  antiquity  of 
our  nation,  preferring  the  fmall,  but  more  certain 
light  we  have  from  the  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  to  all  their  incoherent  and  indigefted  fables. 
But  as  the  Irifh  nation  have  not  hitherto  rejefted 
the  legends  of  their  bards  and  fileas,  we  are  not 
to  wonder  at  the  llrange  mafs  of  abfurdity  which 
they   polTefs  for  their  early  hiftory. 

As 
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As  it  cannot  be  faid  that  the  Irifh  had  the  ufe 
of  letters  befoi-e  the  introduction  of  Chrillianity, 
fo  it  is  imporiible  to  prove  that  they  had  any  other 
infalhble  method  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
events.  The  art  of  drawing  hieroglyphics  on 
pillars  or  rocks,  notwithfranding  their  pretended 
intercourfe  with  Egypt,  it  is  certain  they  had  not. 
Their  wildefl  antiquaries  do  not  even  pretend  it ; 
and  Keating  abfolutely  difclaims  it  in  the  name  of 
his  whole  i.ation. 

From  the  accounts  which  that  writer,  and 
others  who  have  adopted  the  fame  fyflem,  have 
given  of  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  its 
oldefl  colonies,  it  may  be  fiiirly  concluded  that  the 
origin  of  that  nation  muft  be  inveftigated  any 
where  rather  than  in  its  own  annals. 

Cambden,  whofe  conjeftures  are  plaufible  as 
his  learning  was  immenfe,  feems  to  have  been 
perfuaded  that  the  firfl  inhabitants  of  Ireland  muft 
have  gone  from  Britain,  But  afraid  or  averfe  to 
provoke  a  whole  nation,  at  that  time  defperately 
in  love  with  their  traditionary  genealogies,  he 
fpeaks  too  faintly  and  with  too  much  bievity  on 
that  fubjed. 

The  arguments  brought  by  that  great  anti- 
quary to  fupport  his  hypothefis,  are  in  fubftance 
thefe  *  :  "  The  vaft  number  of  Britifh  words 
found  in  the  Irilli  tongue ;  the  fimilarity  of  old 
proper  names  in  the  two  iflands  ;  that  confor- 
mity of  nature  and  cuftoms  which  point  out  the 
connexion  of  the  two  nations  with  each  other  ; 
the  denomination  of  a  Britifli  ille  given  by  fome 
ancient  writers  to  Hibernia,  and  of  Britains  to  its 

*  See  Cambd  Hibernia,  cap.  i. 
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inhabitants  ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  fliortnefs  of  the 

paiTage  from  Britain  into  Ireland." 

Had  Cambden  told  us  in  plain  language,  that 
by  that  part  of  Britain   from  which  the  firll  and 
earlieft  colonies  went  over  to  Ireland,  he  meant 
the  Northern  divifion  of  it,  his  arguments  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Iridi   nation,  would 
have  been  more  if  not  perfeclly  convincirg.     The 
vicinity  of  the  countries  is  a  proof  which   pleads 
much    more   ftrongly    for    the    Caledonians   and 
il^<*«/^  of  North  Biiiain,  than  for  the  Silures  or 
Devices  or  Brig  antes  of  the  South.     The  frequent 
vifitsof  tl;e  Hibernian  Scots  in  the  Nonhern  part 
of    the  ifland,    and  their  long  alliance  with  the 
Pidls,    furnifh    flrong  enough   prefumptions  that 
thefe  two  nations  were  united  by  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  fprung  at  firft  from  the  fame  (lock. 
The  two  promontories  now  called   the  Mull  of 
Galloway,    and    the   Mull   of  Cantyre,  lie    more 
contiguous  to  Ireland  than  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales.     The  languages  of  the  Caledonians  and 
Scots  were  the  fame,  and  from  the  fame  principles 
it  may  be  proven  that  the  Pidilh  and  Irifli  tongues 
were  fo  likewife.     All   thefe  confidc^rations  taken 
together  will   induce  any  one  to  believe  that  th.e 
oldefl:  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were    colonies  from 
the  Weftern  parts  of  the  modern  Scotland. 

Tacitus  underftood,  by  converfing  with 
Agricola,  tliat  *the  Hibernians  cotemporary  with 
that  great  man  differed  not  much  in  their  genius, 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  from  the  Bii tains. 

The  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent race  of  men  from  thofe  on  the  Weftein 
coafl  of  South  Britain.  Their  languages,  thougli 
plainly  related  to  one  aiiother,  are  far  from  being 

reciprocally 
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reciprocally  intelligible  in  both  the  countries  :  and 
till  the  Normans  conquered  Ibme  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  people  of  tliat  country  had  rather  better  op- 
portunities than  the  Welfh  to  retain  the  language 
of  their  anceftors  in  its  purity.  Therefore  as  the 
Irilh  differs  fo  eiTentially  from  the  antient  and  mo- 
dern Wellh,  and  is  To  nearly  allied  to  the  Galic 
or  antient  Scotch,  it  feems  decifive  that  the  Irifh 
mull  have  derived  their  language,  and  confequently 
their  original  from  North  Britain. 

I  SHALL  endeavour  in  the  fequel  of  thefe  dif- 
fertations  to  lliew  that  the  Scots  of  Britain  are  the 
genuine  pofterity  of  the  Caledonian  Britains.  If 
that  attempt  lliall  fucceed,  it  will  be  readily  granted 
that  the  Scots  of  Ireland  went  originally  from 
Scotland.  For  it  may  be  proved  that  a  perfect 
fimilarity  of  genius,  language,  arms,  drcfs,  man- 
ners and  cuftoms,  has  fubfifled  between  the  two 
nations  from  the  earlieft  accounts  of  time. 

There  is  one  argument  more  which  may  be 
confidered  of  fome  force,  though  of  the  gramma- 
tical kind. 

The  Welfh  to  this  day  call  the  Irifh  and  Scots 
Guidhill^.  The  Irifh  and  Highlandersof  this  king- 
dom give  themfelves  this  name  reciprocally.  We 
are  told  by  a  very  able  judge  in  fuch  matters,  that 
the  Pidls  were  called  Guidhtll  by  his  countrymen  of 
old.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Englilh,  WelHi, 
and  all  who  fpeak  Englifh  only,  are  diilinguifhed 
by  the  Highlanders  and  genuine  Irifh,  with  die 
appellation  of  GauL 

*  In  the  word  Guirihill,  the  letrers  S  arc  quiefcent,  fo  that 
It  is   pronounced    almoft   in    the    fame  manner  with   Gael  or 
C.ael,  the  nsnie  which  the  \f\&i  and  Hi^hlandtrs  of  Scotland 
_  ^i vc  themfelves  »o  this  day. 
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National  prejudices  and  antipathies  run 
much  too  high  every  where.  From  that  fource 
national  reflexions  will  flow  very  naturall}^  :  for- 
merly an  unfavourable  idea  was  annexed  to  the 
name  of  Highlander,  and  the  people  of  that 
country,  in  return,  gave  the  name  Gaul  to  every 
foreigner  or  enemy  of  their  nation,  and  fixed  to  it 
the  ideas  communicated  by  the  words,  Jiranger^ 
ignohk^  cowardly,  penurious,  and  nnhofpitabh. 
But  the  true  original  mjcaning  of  the  name  is,  a 
man  from  Gaul.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land thought  themfelves  of  a  different  race  from 
the  people  of  South  Britain,  a  people  who  came 
at  a  later  period  from  Gaul,  and  were  of  courfe 
Grangers  to  them.  It  became  therefore  at  laft 
cuftomary  with  them  to  call  every  foreigner  Gaul, 
and  every  perfon  v/ho  had  his  education  in  a  re- 
mote country,  or  who  afFecfled  to  imitate  the  man- 
ners and  fafhions  of  other  nations,  Gaiildi. 

From  the  appellation  of  Guidhil  or  Gael  given 
indifcrimately  to  the  Fidls,  Scots,  and  Irifh,  by 
the  antient  inhabitants  of  South  Britain,  v/e  may 
reafonably  infer,  that  the  latter  v/ere  perfliaded 
that  thefe  three  nations  had  tlic  fame  comm.on  ori- 
ginal, and  fomewhat  different  from  themfelves. 
3  he  Welfh,  who  are  reckoned  the  genuine  remains 
of  thefe  ancient  South  En  tains,  call  themfelves 
Kymrc  in  their  own  language  ;  and  had  they  been 
of  opinion  that  the  old  Hibernians  derived  their 
blood  from  their  own  predeceffors,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  confounded  them  with  the 
Pids  and  Scots  b)^  giving  the  fame  national  deno- 
mination to  all } 

To  itrengthen  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
appellation  now  before  us,   it  may  be  obferved, 

that 
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that  the  Saxons  who  came  from  Germany  into 
England,  gave  the  name  GW,  with  a  fmall  dif- 
ference in  the  orthography,  and  lefs  in  th€  pro- 
nunciation, to  thofe  Britains  of  the  South  to  whom 
they  bore  the  greateft  hatred.  They  called  ihe 
Britains  IVeales  in  their  ov/n  language,  and  Gauli 
in  the  Monkilh  Latin  of  the  times.  The  reafon  why 
they  affixed  this  mark  of  difundion  to  thefe  Bri- 
tains was,  that  they  were  in  their  opinion  defcend- 
ed  from  the  Gauls  on  the  continent  :  a  nation  a- 
gainfl-  vvhom  the  old  Germans,  like  their  modern 
pofterity,  had  entertained  ftrong  national  preju- 
dices *. 

As  it  will  be  afked  why  the  genuine  Scots  call 
themfelves  Gael  or  Gael.,  their  country  Caeldochty 
and  every  thing  that  looks  like  them  and  their 
country  Gaelticb.,  I  l"hall  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a 
conjedure  which  may  tend  to  illuflrate  the  fubjedt 
\inder  confideration. 

Men  of  letters  will  allow  that  the  Germans, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Gaul,  were  called  Celtes 
by  the  Greeks  f.  It  is  likewife  true,  that  the 
power  of  the  letter  G  was  in  a  vaft  number  of 
words  much  the  fame  with  that  of  K  among  the 
Greeks,  and  C  among  the  Latins  X.     Thefe  two 


*  The  initial  W  of  tlie  Teutonic  is  commonly  equivalent  to 
the  Gu  and  fimple  G  of  the  Britilh,  Iiifh,  French,  and  Italian 
languages.  Thus  the  Wealcs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  bv  the 
French  pronounced  and  written  GaUcs,  as  it  is  by  the  Irifli  and 
ancient  Scots  Gaulli-ve :  it  is  unnecelTary  to  produce  more  infcan- 
ces.     See  Lhoyd's  Com.  Etymol.  under  the  letter  G. 

f  Suidas  in  his  Didionary. 

\  Thus  the  Romans  wrote  Gnrthaco  and  Carthago,  pugna 
and  pucna.  vigefimus  and  vicefimus,  and  the  Greeks  inftead  of" 
the  Latin  Caius  wrote  fcttoj,  6cc. 
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obfervations  being  admitted,  one  may  venture  to 
lay  that  Gaeltiy  in  the  language  ot  the  ancient 
Scots  and  Irifh,  is  the  fame  v/ith  the  Celtis  of  the 
Latins. 

I  F  we  examine  the  changes  made  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  the  perlonal  and  local  names  of 
the  Celtic  language,  the  etymon  now  propofed  can 
Iwrdly  be  thought  overftrained  :  at  the  worft  it 
cannot  be  fo  abfurd  as  that  which  deduces  the 
name  Gad  from  the  Gallaeci  of  Spain,  with  whom 
the  Scots  have  perhaps  lefs  connexion  than  with 
tlie  Galalians  of  Afia  and  the  Galata  of  Europe. 

The  etymon  of  Gael  or  Gael  being  thus  efta- 
blifhed,  we  have  plainly  the  derivation  of  the  Ca^ 
ledonia  of  the  Romans.  I  have  above  obferved 
th:it  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  is  known,  to  this 
day,  by  no  other  name  among  the  natives,  than 
by  Cael-dochd^  a  word  compounded  of  Cael^  i.  e, 
Celts^  and  Do-ich  Country.  This  obfervation  was 
firfl  fuggefted  by  the  tranflator  of  OHian's  poems; 
and  it  is  fo  obvioufly  the  original  of  C^/^^ow/^,  that 
it  is  matter  of  fome  furprize  it  never  was  obferved 
before.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land call  themfelves  emphatically  Na  CaeL,  i,  e, 
the  Celts.  To  the  Irifh  they  give  the  name  of  Cael 
Etrinachy  i.  e.  the  Irijlj  Celts.  Whether  an  argu- 
ment could  be  drawn  from  this  circumftance,  that 
of  old  it  was  not  the  popular  belief,  that  the  Scots 
came  originally  from  Ireland,  I  leave  to  others  to 
determine. 

If  any  one  fhould  incline  to  think  that  the  an- 
cient Iriih  and  Scots  had  their  denomination  of 
Gael  from  their  imaginary  founder  Gathelus,  the 
fon  or  hu(band  of  Scota,  he  may,  while  he  pleafes, 
enjoy  an  opinion  once  popular  and  Hill  harmlefs. 

Bu| 
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But  it  isfcarcely  lefs  credible  thatGathelus  ever  had 
any  real  exiflence,  than  that  he  was  miracuIouOy 
(Cured  by  Mofes  near  the  Red  Sea.  That  young 
Prince  had  it  feems  the  misfortune  to  be  bit  in  the 
neck  by  a  ferpent,  and  the  whole  mafs  of  his 
blood  was  immediately  corrupted  :  but  at  the  re- 
cjueit  of  his  father,  Mofes  intcrpofed  very  feafon- 
ably,  and  upon  laying  his  wonder-working  rod  on 
the  wound  reflored  the  youth  to  a  perfed  flate 
of  health,  mean  time  there  remained  a  green  fpot 
on  that  part  of  his  body  where  the  feipent  had 
iixed  her  teeth.  From  this  green  fpot  he  was  ever. 
after  called  Gaidbil  Glafs^  that  is  the  green,  or  ra- 
ther the  grey  :  and  Keating  has  inferted  in  his 
hiflory  a  dozen,  of  verfes  exrraded  from  the  faith- 
ful records  of  Tara,  to  prove  that  this  illuftrious 
p. ince  derived  his^right  to  the  epithet  Glajs  from 
the  impreffion  made  on  his  body  by  the  teeth  of 
this  monftrous  fnake. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  evident,  that  Ire- 
land v/asfirft  peopled  from  Caledonia.  The  abet- 
tors of  the  high  antiquities  of  Ireland  have  in 
fome  meafure  owned  the  exiflience  of  a  Briti-fh 
colony  ;  but  they  were  too  much  wedded  to  the 
indigefted  fictions  of  a  Spanifh  extradion,  to  be 
convinced  that  all  their  anceftors  went  from  this 
ifland.  It  would  be  no  difficult  master  to  inveili- 
gate  the  origin  of  the  legendary  fidions  of  the 
Irifh  nation,  and  to  fhew  that  they  had  not  their 
rife  in  a  very  remote  age.  But  a  difcuffion  of  this 
fort  is  too  unimportant  in  an  age  in  which  all  but 
bigots  to  an  abfurd  antiquity,  ought,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  fober  reafon,  to  reject  the  Milefian  fables  ^ 
v/hich  bear  about  them  the  marks  of  their  being 
invented  fome  time  after  Chriftianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland. 

In, 
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In  the  courfe  of  my  reading  on  the  fiibjed  of 
thefe  differtations,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining all  the  Irifh  hiftories  that  have  any  preten- 
fions  to  antiquity  :  I  would  have  myfelf  under- 
ilood  of  thofe  that  have  been  given  to  the  public  : 
for  though  Ireland,  as  its  annalifts  affirm,  is  croud- 
ed  with  ancient  records,  yet  as  they  have  been  in- 
vifible  to  all  but  themfelves,  we  may  conclude,  if 
they  really  exifl,  they  throw  very  little  advanta- 
geous light  on  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  The 
remarks  I  made  I  intend  on  fome  future  occafion 
to  throw  together  ;  though,  as  I  above  obferved, 
the  fubjed  is  unimportant,  on  account  of  the  fmall 
degree  of  faith  now  given  to  the  ancient  domeftic 
accounts  of  the  Irifh  nation.  But  as  in  every  age 
and  country  there  are  fome  enthufiafts  that  fondly 
believe  the  moft  extravagant  fidlions  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  their  refpedive  nations,  fo  there 
are  pjople  that  are  ready  to  fupport  that  abfurd 
enthufiafm,  I  may  therefore,  by  fome  drawcanfir 
of  this  fort,  be  called  forth  to  fupport,  with  fur- 
ther arguments,  the  opinion  I  have  advanced  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  from 
forefeeing  that  a  circumftance  of  this  kind  might 
happen,  that  I  made  notes  upon  the  fubjecft  *•. 


1  hele  notes  are  now  in  the  pofrefTion  of  Mr.  Macpherfon, 
of  Strathmafhy,  in  the  county  of  Invernefs  ;  a  very  ingenious 
and  learned  gentleman,  who  has  made  the  antiquities  of  Ireland 
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DISSERTATION     IX. 


Why  the  genuine  Pofterity  of  the  ancient 
Caledonians  were  called  Pi6ls  and  Scots. 


FATHER  Innes,  fo  often  mentioned,  and 
fome  other  antiquaries  of  note,  fay,  that 
*'  the  occafion  and  rife  of  the  name  of  Scots  af- 
"  ford  a  very  probable  conjedure  that  the  own- 
*'  ers  of  it  came,  at  firft,  either  from  Scandia  or 
"  Spain  *".  Thefe  are  Innes's  own  words.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Scythse  and  Scoti  are  names 
of  a  fimilar  import  and  pronounciation  ;  there- 
fore it  is  natural  to  beheve  that  the  latter  is  de- 
rived from  the  former,  and  that  the  original  Scots 
of  North  Britain  were  a  Scythian  colony. 

Should  we  reafon  from  principles  fo  vague, 
we  might  infift  on  the  clofe  connexion  between 
the  name  Scotus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Scotiifa  of 
Theflaly  on  the  other.  And  would  any  one,  pof- 
fefled  of  common  fenfe,  infer  from  this  rcfem- 
blanee  or  even  identity  of  founds,  that  the  pre- 
tended conquerors  of  Ireland  came  from  Thef- 
faly,  and  were  perhaps  the  fame  with  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Achilles  ? 


*  Critical  Eflay,  p.  536. 
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Innes  and  other  writers  add  further,  that  the 
argument  is  founded,  not  fo  much  on  the  analo- 
gy of  the  names,  as  upon  that  conformity  of  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  by  which  the  Scots  and  Scy- 
thians were  diftinguiflied  from  all  other  nations. — • 
It  is  difficuh  to  Ihevv  wherein  the  conformity  con- 
fided :  if  it  lay  in  their  barbarity  and  peculiar 
wildnefs  of  manners,  the  Scotujte  of  Thrace  might 
have  fuited  the  comparifon  as  well  as  the  mod  un- 
polifhed  parts  of  Scythia. 

Should  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities,  even 
through  humour,  affert  that  the  Scots  came  frorri 
Thrace,  or  the  places  adjacent,  to  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  he  might  fupport  his  abfurd  hypothefis  with 
fnany  plaufible  obfervations.  The  Thracians  have 
been  very  often  called  Scythians — Scotufa  is  near- 
ly related  to  Scotus — the  Geloni  are  not  unlike  the' 
Gael  in  found  ;  the  Geloni  painted  themfelves— 
The  Geloni  and  the  Bifaltae,  near  Scotufa,  drank 
the  blood  of  horfes  and  milk  curdled  together  ; 
the  Scots  of  Ireland  have  frequently  eat  of  the 
fame  compofition,  if  common  fame  has  not  be- 
lied them.  A  writer  of  great  reputation  fhews 
that  the  Geloni  and  Bifaltae,  and  confequently  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotufa,  gave  into  this  pradice  *. 

Not  to  infifl  on  the  conjcdlures  of  thofe  who 
give  a  Scythian  origin  to  the  name  of  Scots,  it  is 
evident  that  at  befl  it  is  no  more  than  an  idle 
fancy  to  bring  the  Scots  from  ei'her  Scandinavia  or 
Spain,    till  the   learned  are  able  to  difcover  the 


Bifaltae   quo  more  folent  acerque  Gelonus, 

Cum  fugit  in  Rhodopen,  atque  in    defer ta  Getaium, 

Et  lac  concretuftt  cum  fanguine  potat  equine. 

ViRC.  Geor.  iii. 
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Scots  among  the  old  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftant 
countries.  The  geographers  and  hiftorians  of  an- 
cient times  condemn  thofe  two  fyfleras,  by  their 
total  filcnce  on  that  head  ;  and  a  hypothefisof  this 
kind  can  never  fland  on  fo  feeble  a  foundation  as 
the  diftortion  of  the  word  Scythte*. 

After  all,  it  mufl  be  confelTed,  that  it  is  ex^ 
tremely  difficult  to  give  any  fatisfadory  et3'molo' 
gy  of  the  name  of  Scots.  It  has  puzzled  the  raoft 
eminent  antiquaries  that  Britain  has  produced  •, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  no  difhonour  to  me  to  fail 
in  a  point  where  men  of  much  greater  abilities 
have   not  fucceeded 

Varro  and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis  difagree 
in  their  opinions  concerning  the  etymon  of  Italia  : 
nor  are  the  derivations  given  of  Gallia,  Hifpania, 

*  It  was  on  the  fame  falfe  principles  that  the  Iriih  fheu-ed  their, 
connection  with  Spain  ;  but  the  affinity  between  the  names 
Hibernia  and  Iberia  is  no  mere  than  the  fhadov/ cf  a  proot  tor 
fupporting  their  ideal  genealogy.  The  Greek  and  Latin  names- 
of  the  ifland  are  to  be  derived  trom  its  welitrn,  fuuation,  from 
the  wintry  temperament  of  its  air  and  cJiru^te. — It  may  be  .'iJce^ 
wife  obferved,  that  the  firll  lyllable  of  the  Latin  word  Hiber- 
nia is  always  long  in  the  Laiiu  profody,  and  the  Brft  fyllab.'e  of 
Iberia  fhort.  From  thiscircumllance  it  may,  with  fome  lliow  of • 
probability,  be  inferrod,  that  the  poets  were. Grangers  to  the 
relation  betv,een  the  Spaniards  and  the  Irifh.  To  fuppofe  that 
theGreeic  name  of  Ireland,  that  islerne  or  lonerna;  comes  frcm 
the  Greek  word  which  figniliss  Hztj,  is  furcly  no  more  than  a 
ground  Icfs  fancy,  though  t-mbiaced  by  a  learned  gentleman.  Had 
it  come  from  that  epithet,  it  muft  have  been  written  with  an 
afpiration,  like  H/era,  one  of  the  Agntes,  and  H /era,  one.  of 
the  OEolian  iflands  One  of  the  rivcisin  Spain  is  called  lerna 
by  Mela.  Ireland,  like  that  river,  wss  called  lerna,  from  the 
Celtic  word  lur.  that  is  Weft  ;  and  the  name  of  Erifi,  by  which 
it  has  been  always  known  by  the  Irifh  and  Highlanders  of  Scatr 
land,  is  manifcftly  a  compound  of  Jar,ireji,  and  Ittyljland. 

or 
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or  Graecia,  more  certain.  What  fnali  we  make 
of  Europa,  Afia  and  Africa  ?  Cambden,  with  all 
his  erudition  and  indefatigable  induftry,  was  great- 
ly embarraffed  by  the  names  Coritani,  Silures,  and 
many  more  nations,  who  made  a  very  confiderable 
figure  in  the  country,  which  he  illuftrated  with 
yaft  pains  and  equal  fuccefs.  Scaliger  and  Vof- 
fius,  Grotius,  Bochart,  and  Menage,  have  been 
very  often  unfuccefsful  in  their  endeavours  to  folve 
difficulties  of  this  kind. 

There  is  no  reafon  why  die  Scots  fhould  be 
afhamed  to  acknowledge  that  the  origin  of  their 
name  is  involved  in  darknefs  ;  while  that  of  Rome, 
the  Queen  of  nations,  remains  utterly  inexplicable. 
Plutarch  found  and  left  it  fo.  Soiinus  gives  no 
lefs  than  four  different  etymons,  m  equally  un- 
fatisfadory.  Why  the  capitals  of  Britain,  France 
and  Portugal,  have  been  of  old  called  Londinum, 
Lutetia  and  Olyfippo,  are  queftions  which  have 
not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  cleared  up,  and  pro- 
bably never  fiiall. 

All  we  know  with  certainty  concerning  the 
appellation  of  Scot  amounts  to  this,  that  it  mull 
have  been  at  fiifl  a  term  of  reproach,  and  con- 
fequently  framed  by  enemies,  rather  than  alTumed 
by  the  nation  afterwards  diflinguifhed  by  that 
name.  The  Highlanders,  the  genuine  pofterity  of 
the  ancient  Scots,  are  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the 
name,  and  have  been  fo  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  All  thofe  who  fpeak  the  Galic  language  call 
themfelves  Albanich^  and  their  country  Alha. 

Contumelious  appellations  have  been  given 
in  all  ages  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  whole 
bodies  of  people,  through  fpite,  or  a  fatirical 
pleafantry   natural  to  the  human  race.     The  Pec- 
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ones  of  Macedonia  were  a  quarrelfome  race  of 
men,  and  therefore  were  called  Pceones.  The 
Proteftants  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries  were 
iiick-named  Hugenots  and  Gueux^  becaufe  their 
adverfaries  ftudied  to  make  them  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.  It  isneedlefs  to  multiply  inftances. 
The  fame  iH-natuied  humour  has  been  hitherto 
general,  and  vviJI  always  continue  fo. 

The  Pids,  who  poflefTed  originally  the  nor- 
thern and  eaftern,  and  in  a  later  period,  alfo  the 
more  fouthern  divifions  of  North  Britain,  were  at 
nrft  more  powerful  than  the  Caledonians  of  the 
wefl.  It  is  therefore  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Pi(fls,  from  a  principle  of  malevolence  and  pride, 
were  ready  enough  to  traduce  and  ridicule  their 
weaker  neighbours  of  Argyle.  Thefe  two  nati- 
ons fpoke  the  (lime  language.  In  the  Galic  tongue 
Scode  fignifies  a  corner,  or  fmall  divifion  of  a 
country.  A  corner  of  North  Britain  is  the  very 
name  which  Gyraldus  Cambrenfis  gave  the  little 
kingdom  which  the  fix  fons  of  Muredus  King  of 
Ulfter  were  faid  to  have  erefted  in  Scotland  *. 

SCOT^  in  Galic,  is  much  the  fame  with  little 
or  contetnptihk  in  Englifh  ;  and  Scot  tan,  literally 
fpeaking,  fignifies  a  irnall  ftock  ;  metaphorically 
it  ftands  for  a  fmall  body  of  men.  For  Ibme  one 
of  the  reafons  couched  under  thefe  difparaging 
epithets,  their  malicious  or  fneering  neighbours 
may  have  given  the  opprobrious  appellation  oi  Sect 
to  the  anceflors  of  the  Scots  nation. 

The  Allemans  of  Germany  were  at  firfl  an 
ignoble  multitude,     or  a    motley    compofition  of 


The  kingdom  of  Argy'e,  according  to  his  inrormation. 

G  many 
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many  different  tribes  and  nations.  For  that  very 
reafon,  the  reproachful  name  of  Allemans  *  was 
framed  by  thofe  who  hated  and  defpifed  them. 
But  the  deformity  of  that  defignation  was  after- 
wards covered  with  laurels,  like  the  blemifh  which 
gave  Casfar  fo  much  pain  ;  and  the  whole  Ger- 
manic body  is  now  proud  of  a  title,  thought  at  firft 
difhonourable.  In  the  fame  way  it  may  be  natu- 
rally fuppofed,  that  the  people  of  Albany  were, 
after  a  courfe  of  ageg,  reconciled  to  the  once  dif- 
paraging  name  of  Scots^  upon  finding  that  all 
other  nations  agreed  in  diflinguifhing  them  by  it. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Pids  derived 
their  appellation  from  their  charadteriflical  cuflom 
of  painting  their  bodies.  This  opinion  feems  to 
be  fupported  by  an  expreffion  of  Claudian  f  ;  who 
fhews,  in  another  place,  that  the  Pids  conti- 
nued the  old  praftice  of  drawing  the  figures 
of  animals  on  their  limbs,  after  it  had  been  abolifh- 
ed  in  South  Britain  %.  But  when  the  fafhion  of 
painting  in  the  fame  way  was  univerfal  in  Britain, 
it  may  be  afked.  Why  were  not  all  the  inhabitants 
called  PiBs  by  the  Romans  ?  Why  were  the  Cale- 
donians of  the  Eaft  diflinguifhed  by  a  name  to 
which  thofe  of  the  Weft  had  the  fame  right ; 
for  it  is  certain  they  ufed  the  Glajlum  of  Pliny, 
and  the  Fitnitn  ofMch,  in  common  .?  Pifli  is  no 
more  than  an  epithet :  and  as  Virgil  would  have 
been  guilty  of  an  impropriety,  had  he  called  ei- 

*  Allemans,  q.   All  man s,  a  coinpofitinn  of  naticns. 
\  lite  leves  Mauros,  nee  faifo  nomine  Pictos, 
Edomit. 

\ . Ferroque  notatas 

Perkgit  exanimes  Pido  moriente  figuras.  Claudiav. 

ther 
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ther  the  Geloni  or  Agathyrfi,  Pidi,  without  fpe- 
cifying  the  particuJar  nation  to  v/hich  he  applied 
that  epithet,  fo  the  Romans  in  Britain  would 
have  been  guilty  of  the  fame  IbJeciim,  had  they 
called  the  Eaftern  inhabitants  ri"  Caledonia  P/V7/, 
without  annexing  a  noun  fubflantive  to  the  ad- 
jective. 

Upon  weighing  thefe  difficulties,  I  am  apt  to 
believe  that  the  name,  -out  of  which  the  Romans 
framed  the  defignation  of  Pi5li^  was  originally  a 
Britilli  one,  and  of  a  very  different  fignification 
from  the  Latin  word,  which  is  equivalent  to  Paint- 
ed in  Englifh.  The  name  was  very  probably 
framed  by  the  Scots  to  the  Wed,  or  the  M^at^ 
to  the  South  :  and  as  it  may  have  been  impofed 
after  the  expedition  of  Severus,  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  it  was  unknown  to  all  the  Roman 
writers  till  the  very  end  of  the  third  century. 

After  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  the  defign  of 
conquering  North  Britain  fe^ms  to  have  been  to- 
tally laid  afide  by  the  Romans.  The  frequent 
competitions  of  rival  Emperors,  the  public  diflrac- 
tions  unavoidably  attending  fuch  contefts,  and  a 
long  fjcceffion  of  Princes,  fcolilTi,  wicked  and  in- 
active, muft  have  diverted  their  attention  to  other 
obJ7(fts.  The  barbarians  of  Caledonia  had  fenfe 
enough  to  avail  themfelvcsof  the  ad\antages  which 
an  adminiftration,  fo  feeble  and  uncertain,  mv.ft 
have  afforded  thtm.  They  made  frequent  incur- 
fions  into  the  Roman  provinces,  and  met  with 
little  oppofition.  Not  long  after,  Conflantius 
Chlorus  came  from  the  Continent  into  Britain, 
with  an  intention  to  make  war  upon  them  ;  but 
he  died  at  York,  before  this  defign  could  be 
txecuted.  It  was  probably  much  about  that  time 
G  z  that 
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that  the  Romans  difcoveied  that  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  nation  among  the  unconquered  Britons 
was  called  Pi5lich^  a  word  correfponding  in  found 
with  the  Pi^i  in  Latin  :  accordingly  we  find  that 
Eumenius,  the  panegyrift,  is  the  firfl  Roman  au- 
thor who  mentioned  that  people  under  this  nt\y 
name. 

In  philological  inveftigations  of  this  kind,  it  is 
much  eafier  to  difapprove  of  the  conjedures  of 
"Others,  than  to  offer  a  more  rational  one  to  the 
public.  But  as  new  opinions,  which  turn  only 
on  verbal  criticifm,  are  very  innocent,  though  per- 
haps they  may  be  ill  founded,  I  fhall  venture  to 
give   a  new  etymon  of  the  name  of  Pi£ii. 

The  Highlanders,  who  fpeak  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Caledonia,  exprefs  the  name  of  that 
once  famous  nation,  who  were  at  iaft  fubdued 
ty  the  Scots,  by  the  word  Piftich.  They  could 
not  have  borrowed  this  epithet  from  the  Romans  ; 
for  the  illiterate  part  of  the  Highlanders  have  no 
idea  that  the  Romans  were  in  this  Ifland,  or  ever 
exifted  :  yet  the  name  now  under  confideration  is 
very  familiar  to  their  ears.  One  of  the  ideas  af- 
fixed to  the  word  Pindich^  or  PiHich^  is  that  odi- 
ous one  which  the  Englifh  exprefs  by  the  word 
.blunder er^  or  rather  Thief  Therefore  it  is  not 
improbable  that  their  neighbours  may  have  given 
that  title  to  a  people  fond  of  depredation  :  and 
Dion  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  barbarians 
of  North  Britain  took  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  rob- 
beries J  nor  was  this  character,  in  thefe  days  of 
violence  and  ignorance,  attended  with  much  in- 
famy :  if  the  robber  had  the  addrefs  to  form,  and 
the  fpirit  to  execute  his  unjuft  fchemes,  he  was 
rather  proud   than  alhamed   of  his  condudl  :  all 
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the  honefty   required  at  his  hands,  was  not  to  en= 
croach  on  the  property  of  a  friend  or  ally  *. 

Among  the  Princes  and  chieftains  whom  Vir- 
gil has  brought  to  the  alTiftance  of  Turnus,  we: 
find  fonle  who  bear  a  perfecft  refemblance  to  the 
plundering  heroes  of  Pidavia.  The  pidure  which 
the  poet  has  drawn  of  Ufens  and  his  people  may, 
without  any  impropriety,  be  applied  to  the  an- 
cient Caledonian  tribe  now  under  confideration. 

Et  te  montofae  mifere  in  prselia  Nerfae, 
Ufens,  infignem  fama  et  felicibus  armis: 
Horrida  praecipue  cui  gens,  affuetaque  multo 
Venatu  nemorum^  duris  iEquicula  glebis 
Armati  terram  exercent,  fcmperque  recentis 
Convedare  juvat  praedas,  et  vivere  rapto. 

ViRG.  j^n.  7. 

The  Brigantes  of  South  Britain,  the  Brigantes 
of  Ireland,  the  Brigantii  near  the  Alps,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Brigantium  in  Spain,  derived  their 
names  from  Brigand  f,  a  Celtic  word,  which  fig- 
nifies  a  robber.  The  French  have  retained  the 
original  word  in  their  language;  and  the  Englifh. 
have  the  word  Brigantine,  which  properly  iigni- 
fies  a  veifel  ufed  by  pyrates. 

Sextus  PomPeius  obferves,  that  thieves  were, 
in  the  language  of  Gaul,  called  C/wj^r;  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  robbers  went  under  the  fame 
name  in  Germany.     The    Cimbri  ha^  a   ftrong 


*  Thole  who  may  imagine  that  robbery  was  efteemed  more 
honourable  among  the  ancient  Pids  than  among  the  other  rtide 
nations  of  mankind,  njay  confult  Thucydides,  p.  3.  b.i. 

t  See  Bullet.  Did.    Celt.  Fol.  ad,  p.  211. 
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propenfity  to  robberies  of  a  private  nature,  as  well 
as  to  that  fpecies  of  depredation  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  war  and  public  conquefl.  But  if  the 
Cimbri  of  Germany,  and  the  Brigantes  of  South 
Britain,  have  borrowed  their  refpedive  names  from 
their  defire  of  booty,  or  their  fuccefs  in  plundering, 
it  is  far  from  being  incredible  that  a  Caledonian  peo- 
ple might  have  been  called  Pifldtch  by  their  neigh- 
bours, for  their  uncommon  dexterity  in  the  fame 
way. 

Every  one  knows,  that  the  Borderers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  diftinguifhed  themfelves  for 
many  ages,  by  pillaging,  plundering,  and  laying 
whole  countries  wafte.  In  time  of  war  thefe  ra- 
vages may  have  been  in  fome  meafure  excufable. — 
But  even  after  truces  and  pacifications  had  been 
folemnly  ratified,  the  fame  barbarous  pradices 
were  too  falhionable  on  both  fides  to  be  defifted 
from  ;  cfpecially  as  they  were  attended  with  ho- 
nour and  encomium,  rather  than  punifhment  or 
difgrace.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  add,  that  this 
pradice,  though  manifeftly  incompatible  with  tlie 
laws  of  all  civilized  nations,  was  tolerated,  and 
perhaps  encouraged,  till  the  accefiion  of  James 
to  the  throne  of  England  *. 

The  explications  I  have  ventured  to  give  of 
the  names  of  Pids  and  Scots  may  be  defedive  ; 
but   they  can  hardly  be  more  fo  than  thofe  etymo- 


*  I  am  tempted  to  think  that  the  ancient  Selgovse  of  Scotland, 
who  lay  North  of  the  Engiifh  Brigantes,  were  fo  called  from 
the  word  6Va/f,  which,  if  literally  taken,  fignifies  7/««//«^,  and 
metaphorically  Theft.  The  Gadini,  who  were  at  no  great  di- 
ftance  from  the  Selgovx,  feem  to  be  nothing  elfe  than  Gadi- 
f.hin  in  Gaiic,  that  is  to  fay,  robbers  or  thieves. 

logies 
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logics  which  have  been  infifted  on  by  men  who 
may  be  juflly  called  the  oracles  of  erudition  in 
rtiatters  of  this  kind.  It  may  be  likewife  faid 
that  I  have  dwelt  much  longer  on  this  fubjeCt  than 
its  importance  deferves.  In  the  mean  time,  I  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  common  fenfe  to  determine, 
whether  it  is  not  more  probable  that  the  Pids  de- 
rive their  name  from  a  Britifh  word,  than  from  a 
Latin  epithet  *. 


*  Strabo,  ttough  a  very  judicious  critic,  hiftorian,  and  geo- 
grapher, imagined,  very  inconfiderately,  that  the  Germans  re- 
ceived their  name  from  their  being  as  like  theh  neighbours  of 
iGaul  as  if  they  had  been  their  Brothers-German.  Bede,  though 
a  Saxon  himlelf,  and  the  moft  eminent  fcholar  of  his  time,  en- 
tertained a  fancy  that  the  name  Anglus  fhould  be  traced  up  to 
the  Latin  word  Angulus,  or  a  Corner.  This  conceit  was  h'ttle 
better  than  the  puns  of  Pope  Gregory  at  Rome,  upon  the  words 
Angli  and  Angeli,  Deiri  and  De  ira,  Aeila  and  Aileluja  f.  And 
can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  that  Claudian  fhould  have  found 
the  etymon  of  the  Pidith  name  in  the  Latin  tongue,  efpecially 
as  thefe  Caledonians  were  painted,  and  as  the  analogy  between 
the  Britilh  word  PiSlich  and  the  Roman  Pi^i  was  fo  very  clofe  ? 
t  Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  2.   cap.  I. 
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DISSERTATION    X 


The  Highlanders  Strangers  to  the  National 
Name  of  Scots. — Call  themfelves  Alba- 

nichy    or    ancient    Britons Gael,    or 

Celtse. — Obfervations  on  the  Irifh,  Galic 
and  Welch  Languages. 


FROM  wliat  has  been  laid  in  the  preceding 
difTertation,  it  appears,  that  the  names  of 
Fi^s  and  Scots  were  impofed  on  the  two  nations 
into  which  the  Caledonians  were  divided,  fome 
time  before  the  Romans  deferted  Britain,  by  the 
malevolence  of  their  neighbours  to  the  South,  or 
rofe  fiom  the  animofities  which  fubfifled  between 
themfelves.  The  indigenal  name  of  the  Caledo- 
nians is  the  only  one  hitherto  known  among  their 
genuine  defcendants,  the  Highlnr.d  rs  of  Scot- 
land.— They  call  themfelves  Alhanich  to  this  day. 
Al!  the  illiterate  Highlanders  are  as  pc^rftd  flran- 
gers  to  the  national  name  of  Scot,  as  they  are  to 
that  of  Parthian  or  Arabian.  If  a  common  High- 
lander is  afked,  of  what  country  he  is,  he  imme- 
diately anfwers,  that  he  is  an  Alhanich,  or  Gael. 

It 
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It  is  unnecefTary  to  produce  authorities  to 
fhevv  that  the  illand,  which  now  goes  under  the 
name  of  Britain,  A^as  in  early  ages  called  Albion, 
To  fearch  for  a  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  etymon  of 
Albion  has  been  the  ftflly  of  fome  learned  writers. 
In  vain  have  fome  attempted  to  derive  it  from  the 
white  cliffs  near  Dover,  or  from  a  Greek  word 
v/hich  fignifies  a  certain  fpecies  of  grain,  or  from 
a  gigantic  fon  of  Neptune. 

I  N  the  Celtic  language,  of  which  fo  many  dif- 
ferent diale<fls  were  diffufed  over  all  the  European 
nations  of  the  Weft  and  North,  and  let  me  add, 
the  Scythians  of  Afia,  the  vocable  A!p^  or  Alba^ 
fignifies ///^^.  Of  the  Alpes  Grajae,  AlpesPseni- 
nse,  or  Penninse,  and  the  Alpes  Baftarnicas,  every 
man  of  letters  has  read. 

In  the  ancient  language  of  Scotland,  Alpes 
fignifies,  invariably,  an  eminence.  The  Albani 
near  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  Albani  of  Macedon,  the 
Albani  of  Italy,  and  the  Albanich  of  Britain,  had 
ail  the  fame  right  to  a  name  founded  on  the  fame 
charaderiftical  reafon,  the  heighth  or  roughnefs  of 
their  refpedtive  countries.  The  fame  thmg  may 
be  faid  of  the  Gaulifh  Albici  near  Malfilia. 

The  Celtic  was  undoubtedly  the  language  of 
the  Bclgic  Gaul.  For  this  we  have  the  authority 
of  Srrabo.  That  from  the  Belgic  divifion  of  Gaul 
the  firfl  colony  muft  have  tranfmigrated  into 
South  Britain,  mull  be  readily  allowed.  The  vi- 
cinity of  the  two  countries,  and  the  fliortnefs  of 
the  palTsge,  iS  an  argument  in  this  cafe  equal  to  a 
demon (Iration.  It  was  natural  enough  for  men, 
who  had  been  once  fettled  in  the  low  plains  of 
Belgium,  to  give  the  name  of  Alba^  or  Alhin^  to 
Britain,  or*  comparing  the  face  or  appearance  of  it 

to 
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to  that  of  their  former  country.  Men  who  had 
come  from  the  Netherlands  would  moft  probably 
have  called  this  new  worl4  Alhin  in  an  oblique 
cafe,  and  Alba  in  the  nominative.  And  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  almoft  all  the  local  nam^s  of 
the  Celtic  tongue  are  energetical,  and  defcriptive 
of  the  peculiar  properties  or  appearance  of  places. 

The  Greeks  became  in  fome  degree  acquainted 
with  Britain,  and  its  original  name,  long  before 
the  Romans  had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  either. 
Agreeably  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  the 
former  naturally  gave  a  new  termination  to  Alhin-, 
and  their  Albion  muft  have,  in  procefs  of  time, 
pafled  to  the  Romans.  But  the  true  Celtic  name 
of  the  ifland  having  travelled  gradually  into  the 
remoter  parts  of  it,  was  there  retained,  by  a  race 
of  plain,  uncivilized  men,  who  having  no  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Greeks,  and  very  little  with  the 
Romans,  adhered  invariably  to  their  mother 
tongue,  and  particularly  to  the  local  names  which 
had  been  tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  anceftors. 

That  all  the  territories  once  podefifed  by  the 
old  Caledonians  were  formerly  called  Alba  in  Galic, 
and  Albania  in  the  Latin  of  latter  ages,  is  certain, 
beyond  contradiction.  In  the  little  ancient  Chro- 
nicles of  Scotland,  publifhed  by  Innes  at  the  end 
of  his  Critical  EfTay,  they  go  frequently  under 
that  name  *;  and  Kenneth,  the  fon  of  Alpin,  who 
was  the  firft  Monarch  of  Caledonia,  is  called  the 
firft  King  of  Albany,  in  fome  old  T.atio  rhimes 
often  quoted  t.     But  had  the  Scots  of  Britain  come 


*  Innes's  Crit.  ElTay,  in  his  Appendix,  Num.  I,  'i£c. 
-}•  Primus  in  Albania  fertur  regnaflTe  Kenethus, 
Fiiius  Alpini,  prcelia  muJta  gerens. 

originally 
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originally  from  Ireland,  their  Latin  name  would 
have  been  very  probably  Hiberni,  and  their  Galic 
one  undoubtedly  remain  Erinicb. 

Afte  R  the  Germans  had  conquered  the  fouth- 
ern  divifion  of  Britain,  to  thofe  who  remained  of 
the  old  inhabitants  they  gave  the  name  of  Weales 
and  Gauls,  in  their  own  tongue,  and  of  Britonnes, 
in  the  Latin  of  the  times  ;  while  they  themfelves 
thought  it  more  honourable  to  retain  their  here- 
ditary appellations  of  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes. 

Among  the  mod  illuftrious  nations  of  antiquity, 
few  have  been  equal,  and  fcarce  any  fuperior,  to 
the  Gauls,  in  military  glory.  Salluft  makes  no 
difficulty  of  acknowledging,  that  in  this  refpeft 
they  were  before  the  Romans  *.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  it  is  certain  they  had  great  merit  in  that 
way.  Yet  the  Franks  had  too  high  a  regard  for 
their  own  genuine  fame,  and  too  profound  a  vene- 
ration for  their  anceftors,  to  afiiime  the  name  of 
the  Gauls,  after  they  had  polfefled  themfelves  of 
their  country. 

T  o  flrengthen  the  obfervation  I  am  to  make, 
it  is  almoll  needlefs  to  mention  the  lonians  of  Afia, 
the  Phocseans  of  Gaul,  the  Boii  of  Germany,  the 
Longobardi  of  Italy,  the  Belgae  and  Atrebates  of 
South  Britain.  All  thefe,  and  other  innumerable 
colonies,  who  left  their  native  countries,  and  plan- 
ted themfelves  in  foreign  regions,  made  a  point  of 
retaining  the  proper  names  of  thofe  nations  from 
which  they  were  originally  fprung. 

Had  the  Scots  of  Britain  been  a  colony  from 
Ireland,  in  fpite  of  all  the  hard  things  faid  by 
Strabo,  Mela,  Solinus  and  otherSj  to  the  prejudice 


Salluft.  in  Catilina,  cap.  liii, 
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of  the  old  Hibernians  ;  nay,  if  the  univerfal  con^ 
fent  of  mankind,  inftead  of  three  or  four  ancient 
writers,  had  agreed  in  calHng  the  Irifh  favages, 
cannibals,  athetfts,  and  ftrangers  to  every  virtue 
under  heaven,  the  Scots,  notwithflanding,  would 
have  admired  their  anceftors  fuperftitioully,  and 
retained  their  name,  rather  than  degrade  them- 
felves  into  Albanich.  But  no  Britilh  Scot  has  ever 
yet  called  himfelf  an  Hibernian  in  a  learned  ian^ 
guage,  nor  Erimch  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 
Every  Scot  who  underftands  the  Galic  calls  him- 
felf, as  I  obferved  before,  either  Gael^  that  is,  one 
of  the  Celtas,  or  Albanich^  in  other  words,  a  ge- 
nuine Eriton. 

Not  all  the  fenfible  and  quaint  obfervations 
of  civilized  times  will  eradicate  from  the  minds  of 
the  bulk  of  a  people  the  high  opinion  they  enter- 
tain of  themfelves,  for  their  connexion  with  re- 
nowned national  anceftors  ;  and  in  every  country 
national  anceftors  have  a  great  deal  of  traditional 
fiame.  It  is  true,  the  merit  of  remote  progeni- 
tors is  fometimes  very  fmall,  frequently  dubious^ 
and  always  exaggerated  by  the  partial  fitiions  of 
their  pofterity. 

The  founders  of  Rome  were  a  very  flagitious^ 
race  :  the  vagabonds  that  affociated  with  them  an 
ignoble  and  abandoned  rabble.  Thieves,  ruffians,^ 
defperadoes,  bankrupts,  cow-keepers,  fhepherds. 
Haves,  ravifhers  of  women,  murderers  of  men, 
opprellbrs  and  ufurpers,  were  the  anceftors  of  men, 
lords  of  the  world*     Yet  the  Romans  were  extra- 


*  Majorum  primus  quifqure  fuit  li!e  tUoniirr,       * 
Auc  paftor  fuit,  aut  iliud  quod  dicere  nolo. 

jcvtN.   Sat^r.  viii.  ad  finem. 
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vagantly  vain  and  proud  of  their  origin.  All  other 
nations  were  in  fome  degree  influenced  by  the  fame 
puerile  wcaknefs. 

But  in  the  annals  of  mankind  it  is  perhaps 
impoHible  to  find  a  nation  more  vain  in  this  rc- 
fped  than  the  old  Iridi.  To  fay  nothing  of  the 
antediluvian  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  not  to 
mention  the  Partholanians,  Nemediansand  otliers^ 
the  ideal  connection  they  had  with  Scythian  kings, 
Egyptian  princefles,  and  Iberian  heroes,  infpired 
them  with  a  very  high  idea  of  their  own  dignity, 
and  perhaps  with  a  proportionable  contempt  for 
almoft  every  other  people.  Had  the  Scots  of 
Britain  been  the  real  pofterity  of  a  people  (b  ex- 
travagantly fond  of  their  ideal  national  ancellors, 
is  it  reafonable  to  believe  that  they  would  have 
rejedled  the  name  of  Hibernians  or  Erinich  with 
Icorn,  and  preferred  that  of  Albanich,  a  name 
which  the  Pids  and  old  Caledonians  mufl  have 
carried  in  common  with  them  } 

From  the  appellation  Kymri,  Cumri  or  Cu- 
meri,  invariably  retained  by  the  Welfh,  it  has 
been  concluded,  and  with  reafon,  that,  inftead  of 
being  defcended  from  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes, 
Normans,  or  other  interlopers  into  Britain,  they 
are  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  ancient  Gome- 
rians  or  Cirabri.  "What  therefore  fhoi^ld  hinder 
antiquaries  from  concluding  likewife,  the  argu- 
ment being  exadly  the  fame,  that  the  Scots  of 
Britain,  who  without  interruption  retained  through 
all  ages  the  name  of  Albanid\  are  fprung  from 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Albany^  and  confe- 
quently  were  genuine  Caledonians  ?  The  Welfh 
jiaye  preferved  their  original  Celtic  name.     The 

Highlanders 
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Highlanders  of  North  Britain  retained  the  firfl 
appellation  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whoic 
ifland.  It  will  be  afked  perhaps,  why  the.  Welfh 
have  not  retained  the  appellation  of  Albanich.  I 
fhall  offer  a  few  remarks  to  clear  up  that  diffi- 
culty. 

I  T  is  certain  that  the  languages  fpoken  by  the 
people  of  North  Wales,  by  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  and  by  thofe  commonly  called  the  wild 
Irifh,  are  the  mofl  genuine  remains  of  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  now  extant.  The  Cornilh,  Armo- 
rican,  and  Bifcayan  dialeds,  muft  yield  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former  three,  however  certain  it  is 
that  in  thefe  dialeds  fome  true  Celtic  words  have 
been  preferved  hitherto,  which  the  Wehh,  High- 
landers, and  Irifh,  have  totally  loft. 

B  Y  the  fuffrage  of  reafon,  and  from  the  expe- 
iTence  of  nations  and  ages,  we  find  that  the  lan- 
guage of  a  people  out  of  the  way  of  foreign  in- 
vafions,  and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  civil  life,  has  the  beft  chance  of  con- 
tinuing the  fam6,  or  at  leaft  of  undergoing  the 
feweft  alterations.  Remote  ifles,  fecured  by  tem- 
peftuous  feas,  and  mountainous  trads  of  land, 
environed  with  rocks,  woods,  and  moraffes,  de- 
fended by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  and  fterile 
enough  to  difcourage  the  avarice  or  ambition  of 
ftrangers,  are  the  beft  means  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
a  language. 

I T  is  true,  no  fituation  of  country  can  fecure 
a  language  altogether  from  the  injuries  of  time, 
from  the  arbitrary  power  of  fafhion,  and  from  the 
common  fate  of  every  fublunary  thing.  Some 
words  muft  be  imported  by  ftrangers,  fome  created 
\iy  whim.     Some  will  rife  out  of  n(5w  difcoveries, 

and 
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and  others  muft  be  framed  to  exprefs  new  ideas 
conveyed  by  new  objeds.  Language,  in  fhort, 
even  independent  of  the  mixture  of  nations,  muft 
be  in  a  ftate  of  fiuduation.  But  after  all  thai  can 
be  faid  to  prove  the  natural  and  accidental  infia- 
bility  of  language,  rocks,  feas  and  defarts,  igno- 
rance, (leiility,  and  want  of  commerce,  aic  it^ 
beft  prefervatives,  next  to  valuable  books,  anci 
permanent  records. 

Whether  Wales,  Ireland,  or  the  mountainous 
parts  of  North  Britain,  have  retained  the  Celtic 
the  nearefl  to  its  original  fimp'icity,  purity,  or 
ftrength,  is  a  queftion  which,  like  all  other  mat- 
ters of  verbal  criticilm,  is  more  amufing  than  ufe- 
ful,  and  differently  refolved  by  the  learned  in  that 
way.  Of  thefe  fome  have  declared  for  the  coun- 
try firft  named,  others  have  determined  the  con- 
troverfy  in  favour  of  the  fecond,  while  the  third, 
unfortunate  in  many  refpeds,  and  particularly  in 
its  fcarcity  of  domeftic  writers,  has  been  entirely 
left  out  of  the  queftion. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,  had  long  and  bloody  con- 
tefts  with  the  ancient  Kymri.  Jn  fpite  of  all  the 
brave  ftruggles  they  made  for  liberty,  and  the  honour 
of  their  country,  it  is  certain  they  were  enflaved 
by  the  firft  of  the  nations  juft  mentioned,  and 
brought  under  total  fubjedion  by  the  laft.  The 
intercourfe  they  had  with  the  other  two  was  too 
inconfiderable  not  to  affe<?t  their  language  in  fome 
degree, 

•  The  Norwegians  and  Danes  made  ftrong  and 
fticcefsful  efforts  in  Ireland.  By  them  were  the 
principal  towns  or  cities  there  built.     Turgefiusj 
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and  his  army  made  confiderable  acquifitions  there, 
and  was  cruelly  opprellive.  The  Eaftcrlings  and 
Normans  could  never  be  totally  exterminated  out 
of  that  country.  One  of  the  braveft  of  the  mo- 
rarchs  of  Ireland,  Brian  Boroimbe,  lofl  his  life  in 
the  famous  battle  of  Cluantarf,  fighting  agaii:ft 
thefe  foreigners.  The  Hibernian  antiquaries  are 
agreed  in  complaining  bitterly  that  the  barbarians 
of  the  North  made  a  dreadful  havock  of  their 
churches,  monafteries,  feminaries  of  learning,  and 
books.  The  wars,  commerce,  and  intermarriages 
of  the  Irifh  with  the  Eafterlings,  mufl  have  had 
fome  confiderable  influence  on  the  language  of 
Ireland. 

The  Norwegians  and  Danes  did  likewife  infefl 
Scotland  for  a  courfe  ofages,made  a  conquefl  of  the 
Wefl:ernlfles,anderedted  a  principality  there,  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Man,  as  that  ifland  was  the  feat  of 
their  fmall  empire  in  North  Britain.  But  fome  of 
the  Highland  diflrids  upon  the  Weflern  continent 
ot  Scotland  were  never  fubje(f\ed  to  any  foreign 
yoke  ;  nor  has  the  language  of  thefe  diftridts  been 
either  exterminated,  or  till  of  late  corrupted  in 
any  confiderable  degree,  by  an  intermixture  of 
that  tongue  which  has  been  prevailing  in  the  more 
civilized  provinces  of  this  kingdom  for  feven  cen- 
turies back. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  that  the  Irifh  and 
Welfh  dialeds  of  the  Celtic  tongue  are  more  co- 
pious than  the  Galic  of  thefe  diftrids  of  North 
Britain  which  I  have  juft  mentioned  I  fhall  allow 
likewife  that  the  two  former  dialeds  were  better 
polifhed,  and  rendered  perhaps  more  harmonious. 
The  countries  in  which  they  werefpoken  produced 
^any  books,  and  encouraged  men  of  letters.    But 

from 
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from  thefe  very  confiderations,  it  may  perhaf>9 
with  reafoa  Be  inferred,  that  they  receded  farther 
from  the  fimplicity  of  the  original  language  than 
thofe  who  had  neither  opportunities  nor  mcli.iation 
to  refine  or  enrich  it.  Is  it  not  certain  that  one  of 
the  academies  of  France^  and  the  many  books 
pabhlhed  by  the  members  of  it,  have  contributed 
much  to  deftroy  what  they  call  the  old  Gaulirtl 
tongue  in  that  country  ?  And  is  is  not  equally  true, 
that  the  modern  univerfities  of  England  and  Scot- 
land have,  together  with  other  caufes,  almcft  to- 
tally altered  the  language  brought  by  the  Saxons 
from  Germany,  and  once  common  to  much  the 
greateft  part  of  the  firft  of  thefe  kirgdom.s,  and  to 
the  moft  confiderable  divifion  of  the  kll. 

I  SHALL  not  carry  the  parallel  between  the 
Welfh,  Irifh,  and  Galic,  much  farther.  They 
only  who  underftand  the  three  languages  perfedly 
have  a  right  to  decide  in  this  diipute.  1  .et  me 
only  obferve,  that  the  learned  author  of  the  Ar- 
chaeologia  Eritannicaj  one  of  the  ableft  judges  the 
republic  of  letters  has  produced,  made  no  fcruple 
to  fay,  though  a  Wellhman  himfelf,  that  if  the 
IrilTi,  Scotch,  and  Welfli,  are  compared  with  the 
ancient  language  of  Gaul,  the  latter  will  be  foiind 
to  agree  lefs  with  it  than  the  other  two.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  meaning  of  many  Celtic  words  which 
have  been  preferved  by  the  Roman  Writers,  and 
|)articularly  names  perfonal  and  localj  the  fignifi- 
eation  of  which  has  confounded  the  fkill  of  our 
beft  antiquaries,  may  be  eafily  difcovered  by  thofe 
who  are  no  more  than  indifferently  converfant  in 
the  Gaiic, 

To  exemplify  the  general  pofition  laid  down 

by  the  author  of  the  Archaeolcgia,  the  v/ord  Ifca, 
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once  fo  common  in  South  Britain,  Ifca  Silurum, 
Ifca  Damnoniorum^  Ifca  Legi  nis  ^ecunciee,  and  fo 
on,  common,  I  mean,  in  time  of  the  Romans, 
fignifies  plainly  IVater  or  a  River,  in  tht  Galic 
and  Irifh.  The  Wellh  have  loft  the  fignification, 
and  almoft  the  ufe  of  that  word,  which  is  Uifce 
in  the  languages  juft  named,  and  Wyjk  in  that  of 
the  old  Kymri.  For  that  reafon  the  learned  Camb- 
den  was  not  able  to  find  out  the  meaning  of 
I/ra,  in  the  names  mentioned  above.  But  in  all 
the  divifions  of  Britain  were  many  rivers  which 
had  no  other  names  than  the  geneial  app.llatives 
of  Urjky  Avon,  IVy  and  Taw  *.  In  Scotland  are 
many  fuch  which  are  called  Ejk,  though  corruprly, 
to  this  day.  In  England  are  feveral  Avons,  and 
many  fmaller  waters  which  have  wy  for  their  fii  al 
fyllahle,  as  there  is  a  large  navigable  one  oiftin- 
guifhed  by  the  fame  appellative.     In  the  compound 


*  The  largeft  river  in  Scotland  is  called  Taijo  in  the  Galic, 
the  moft  noted  rivers  in  V>  ales  are  called  Taff,  and  the  Thames, 
the  nobleft  river  in  Britain,  was  undoubtedly  called  Tamh  in 
the  old  language  of  the  country.  Tamh  fignifies  the  ocean,  or 
great  fea,  in  Galic,  and  ^^'or  Tauch  haa  the  lan-'e  meaning  in  the 
Welfli  I  am  perfuaried  that  thele  rivers  obtained  the  nanjes 
now  mentiontd,  becaufe  they  are  ocean  like,  or  feas.  if  rom- 
paied  to  fmaller  •..reams  ;  jufl:  as  the  Hebrews,  and  lometimes 
the  Romans,  gave  the  name  of  a  fea  ro  a  large  coiiettion  of 
frelli  water.  For  the  fame  realon  wa-  the  Tagus  of  1  ufirania  fo 
called;  the  Taio  Oi  the  prt'ent  times,  a  word  which  comes 
nearer  to  the  old  Celtic  name  ot  (hat  ri\er.  Here  likcwile  it 
may  be  obfcrvcd  tba'  rhv  D'iria-  of  the  Alpine  regions,  the 
Dftr'tus  of  Sp;.in,  and  the  Durtit:ius  of  Gaul,  are  ail  appellative 
nouns,  derived  fiom  the  Celtic  word  Dur  or  water  ;  and  1  and 
farther,  that  aimolt  -)\\  the  laige  rivers  in  Europe  ha>e  the  \(Aa- 
bles.  Auon.  Ifc.  or  Dur.  ti.'r.er  in  the  bcginninij  or  trd  ot  tt-vir 
name;,  tbntij>h  much  uiiguiieti  by  the  infiedions  of  Greek  and 
Koriian  writas. 

names 
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hiames  of  South  Britain,  we  often  find  Ex }  for 
example,  Exeter,  which  anfwers  to  Ejk  of  Scot- 
land. In  Yorkiiiire  is  a  rivulet  called  f-f^jjke^  and 
in  Monmouthfhire  is  a  larger  dream  wnich  goes 
under  the  name  of  fVyJk. 

C  A  M  B  D  E  N  has  been  at  fome  pains  to  prove 
that  the  word  Bracc<£,  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
Celtic  one,  fignifying  a  party-coloured  garment, 
is  preferved  to  this  day  in  fome  manner  by  the 
Welfh^  Brati  in  their  language  being  the  (ame 
with  foul  tattered  clothes.  The  learned  antiquary 
made  this  remark,  together  with  many  more  in 
the  grammatical  way,  to  prove  that  the  language 
of  South  Britain  was  of  old  the  fame  with  that  of 
Gaul.  How  far  he  has  fucceeded  in  the  compa- 
nion drawn  between  Bracas  and  Brati.,  I  fhall  not 
fay.  But  in  the  Galic  tongue,  the  word  Brae  can* 
is  in  common  ufe  to  this  day,  and  the  idea  affixed 
to  it  explains  what  the  Gauls  meant  by  their 
Braccas  much  better  than  many  learned  critics  had 
been  able  to  do. 

We  are  told  by  Feftus  Pompeius,  that  the  fa- 
ther of  Roman  eloquence,  and  his  anceftors,  had 
the  name  Tidlnis  from  a  catarad:  near  the  feat  of 
the  family.  In  the  Galic,  a  flood  or  torrent  like 
that  which  tumbles  down  from  a  cataratfl,  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  word  Tiiille.  But  I  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover  that  the  Welfh  have  preferved  a 
word  of  the  fame  found  ar.d  import  in  their  lan- 
guage. It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  obferve  further 
that  the  Gauls  were  once  polIeiTed  of  many  places 


*  Braccan  is  'hat  kind  of  upper  garment  ufed  by  the  High- 
landers, v.'hich  the  Englifh  call  Plaid:  it  is  derived  fioci  iliead- 
jc(ftive  BreaCy   agxi\i'y\zig  iariy  -co'ovred. 
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in  Italy,  and  n^uft  have  left  many  local  names  be- 
hind them,  fome  of  which  are  extant  to  this 
day. 

To  conclude  this  tedious  philological  difcuflion  : 
it  is  certain  that  many  words  in  ufe  to  this  day 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  once  ufed  in 
common  by  the  Britons  of  the  South,  and  the  an- 
cient Celtae,  though  now  difcontinued  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Wales.  From  the  whole  I  draw  this 
conclufion  :  that  the  Welfh  may  have  loft  in  their 
language  the  appellation  of  Albanich^  though 
once  common  in  their  country,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner that  they  loft  the  remarkable  vocable  Uifc^ 
and  many  others  that  couid  be  fpecified. 
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DISSERTATION.  XI. 


Of  the  Genius,  Manners  and  Cuftoms   of 
the  Caledonians,  Pi6ls  and  Scots. 


TH  E  Caledonians  made  war  their  great  fludy, 
and  the  principal  bufinefs  of  life.  Agricul- 
ture was  entirely  negleded,  or  but  faintly  profe- 
cuted,  and  the  commercial  arts  were  hardly  known 
among  them.  The  chace,  an  exercife  manifeflly 
fubfervient  to  a  military  life,  was  their  favorite 
amufement.  A  peculiar  attachment  to  the  plea- 
fures  and  advantages  arifing  from  fuch  a  courfe  of 
life,  gave  them  an  uncommon  degree  of  agility, 
vigour  and  patience  to  bear  fatigue.  Dio  fays, 
that  they  ran  with  extraordinary  fwiftnefs,  and 
fuftained  co'd,  hunger,  and  toil,  with  an  amazing 
conftancy.  Herodian  calls  the  barbarians  of  North 
Britain,  incomparably  brave,  and  infatiably  fond 
of  flaughter.  Let  hiflory  determine,  whether  they 
were  ever  conquered,  or  whether  the  Lords  of 
mankind,  the  Romans,  were  fo  bravely  repulfed 
H3  by 
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by  any  other  nation,  except  the  Parthians  of  the 

Eaft,  and  the  Germans  of  the  Weft.  *. 

I  T  muft  bz  allowed,  that  the  particular  fitua' 
tion  of  the  Caledonian  territories  gave  great  (iil- 
advantages  to  any  enemy  that  invaded  them  ;  and 
it  is  alfo  certain,  that  the  very  fame  circumftance 
inured  the  inhabitants  to  all  the  hardfhips  incident 
to  a  military  life.  The  people  of  Numantia, 
whofe  dominions  were  confined  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  few  mountains,  gave  much  more  trou- 
ble to  the  Roman  arms  than  Antiochus  the  Great, 
and  the  prodigious  hoft  which  he  colledled  on  the 
fertile  plains  of  Afia.  The  genius  of  every  foil 
naturally  transfufes  itfelf  into  the  fouls  and  bodies 
of  its  inhabitants.  Caledonia  was  peculiarly 
sidapted  to  that  kind  of  life  which  we  call  barba- 
rous. Its  forefts  and  mountains  produced  game 
in  abundance.  The  feverity  of  the  climate,  and 
the  rugged  face  of  the  country,  tended  to  ftr-engthen 
the  body,  and  inure  the  mind  to  hardfhips.  Thefe 
circumflances,  however  difagreeable  they  may  ap- 
pear in  this  age,  were  highly  favourable  to  that 
martial  fpirit  which  fubfifted  among  our  anceftors  ; 
and  what  would  render  Caledonia  but  a  poor  ac- 
quifition  to  the  Romans,  was  the  only  means  of 
its  defence  againft  them. 


*  An  author,  wjio  has  done  honour  to  the:  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  well  to  the  country  which  gave  him  birth,  has  touched 
this  fubjedl  with  the  ufual  felicity  of  his  poetical  genius. 

Roma  fecuri  geris  pr^Efendit  msenia  Scotis. 
!Hic  fpe  progrefius  pofita  Carrontis  adundam 
Terminus  Aufonii  fignat  divertia  regni,  &c. 

Buchanan  in  Epithaiamio  Franc.  Valef.  &  Mar. 
kjcot.  fieg. 

It 
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IT  is  impoinble  to  fay,  with  certainty,  at  what 
time  the  Caledonians  began  to  cultivate  the  groand. 
Und  r  the  reign  of  Severus  they  were  abfolute 
ftra.jgeis  to  agriculture.  They  thought,  like  their 
Celto-Scytbian  brethren  of  Germany,  *  "  Tjiat  he 
'*  who  acquires,  with  the  continual  fweat  of"  his 
brow,  what  might  be  purchafed  all  at  once  with 
a  little  blood,  is  deftitute  of  fpirit,  genius  and 
feelii.g. — One  could  more  eafily  perfuade  them  to 
brave  all  the  perils  of  war,  than  to  toil  at  the  fpade, 
or  wait  for  the  flow  returns  of  Autumn." 

Their  food  was  the  natural  produce  of  an 
uncultivated  country,  the  flefh  of  tame  animals, 
venifon,  fifh,  milk,  and  the  fpontaneous  growth 
of  their  fields  and  woods.  We  cannot  believe, 
on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  though  a  very  exaCl 
and  judicious  writer,  that  fome  Britons  were  bar- 
barous enough  not  to  have  known  the  art  of  curd- 
ling milk  :  nor  is  it  credible  that  they  had  an  ir- 
reconcileable  averfion  to  fifh,  though  they  had  it 
in  fuch  plenty  in  their  feas  and  rivers.  Solinus 
relates,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebudse  lived 
on  milk  and  fifh  only. 

I T  is  hardly  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  the 
refinements  of  luxury  were  utterly  unknown  to  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Caledonia.  One  of  th- it 
methods  of  preparing  the  flefh  of  animals  killed 
in  hunting,  is  very  exadlv  defcribed  by  Mr,  Mac- 
pherfon,  the  tranflator  of  Ollian's  Poems.  The 
fame  method  was  praclifed  in  Ireland.  Nor 
is  that  fpecimen  of  our  ancient  cookery  much  un- 


*  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ.  c.  xiv. 
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like  that  which  hitherto  prevails  among  the  mo- 
dern Highlanders,  on  their  hunting  parties  *. 

We  iearn  from  Caefar,  that  the  Britons  of  the 
South  ufed  brafs  plates  and  rings  of  iron  by  way 
pf  money  :  it  is  probable  their  neighbours  of  the 
North  adopted  the  fame  cuflom.  Herodian  writes, 
that  they  held  the  lall  of  thefe  metals  in  the  fame 
degree  of  eftimation  which  other  nations  placed 
on  gold.  Virius  Lupus,  one  of  the  lieutenants  or 
pro-praetors  employed  by  Severus  in  Britain,  pur- 
chafed  a  peace  from  them  with  money.  Agricola 
and  his  troops  had  probably  taught  them  the  ufe 
of  coin. 


*  The  Scots  of  the  fourteen 'h  century  ha.l  not  degene- 
rated much  from  the  fimpiicity  of  their  forer";ifher5  m  the 
article  of  living.  In  the  reign  of  Robert  Biuce,  Randolph  Earl 
of  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  invaded  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  head  of  a  feletSl  body  of  men  inuied  to  battles  ?ni 
fatigues.  After  thefe  adventurers  had  penetraited  farther  th;';. 
Durham,  and  committed  dreadful  ravage'^  in  their  piogrch. 
Edward  the  Third  law  the  necelfity  of  appealing  againfl  them 
in  perfon.  '  The  two  armies  came  at  lall  very  clofe  to  each  other, 
being  divitied  only  by  the  river  U\re.  They  watched  each 
other's  motions  for  ffveral  days,  without  coming  to  a  decifive  ac- 
tion. At  length,  afer  Douglas,  with  a  few  men  of  a]  proved 
rel'olution,  had"  performed  an  extraordinary  frat  of  proweis,  the 
i)Cots  quitted  their  camp,  and  marched  off  toward  their  own 
country.  Soipe  nf  the  Englifh,  either  to  gratify  curiofity,  or  in 
opedtation  of  booty,  took  a  view  n^  the  Scotiifh  camp,  and 
found  there  three  hund.ed  bags  made  of  raw  deer-n<ins,  wifh 
the  hair  on  them,  and  all  thefe  fuli  of  water  and  flifh,  for  the 
u(e  of  the  men.  The  bags  were  contrived  fo  as  to  anfwer  'he 
defign  of  kettles.  They  found  likewife  a  thoufand  wooden 
fpit.^.  with  n  ear  en  them,  readv  to  be  roalled.  Such  was  the 
luxury  ofthe  pollerity  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  at  the  diflaiire 
of  little  more  than  four  ages  back,  and  fo  v.ell  was  their  tafte 
calculated  for  a  military  life.  See  Euchanan  and  Abercromby, 
Under  the  leign  of  Robert  Bruce.     ' 
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■'The  Britons  of  the  South  began  to  underftand 
the  u("e  of  the  mint  foon  after  the  Romans  came 
firft  among  them.  There  are  extant  to  this  day 
feveral  coins  belonging  to  their  own  native  Kings, 
particularly  Cunobiline  and  Caradacus.  The  firft 
of  thefe  Princes  was  cotemporary  with  Auguflus, 
and  the  latter  with  Claudius.  If  there  were  any 
pieces  of  money  coined  in  North  Britain  within 
eight  or  nine  centuries  after  that  period,  they  arc 
entirely   loft  or  deftroycd. 

The  ri<:hes  of  the  Caledonians  confifted  wholly 
in  cattle.  The  cafe  was  much  the  fame  in  feverat 
other  countries,  long  after  the  world  had  been 
fufficiently  peopled.  An  ancient  author  obferves, 
in  his  account  of  Geryon,  King  ot  Spain,  whom 
Hercules  plundered  of  his  cattle,  that  in  thofe  times 
herds  were  accounted  the  only  wealth  *.  And 
Varro,  the  moft  learned  writer  of  his  age,  derives 
pecunja,  the  Roman  word  for  money,  from  pecus, 
which  fignifies  cattle. 

It  is  after  property  is  long  eftablifhed,  and 
Tome  degree  of  commerce  introduced,  that  money 
becomes  the  ftandard  of  wealth  among  nations. 
In  the  beginning  of  fociety,  mankind  do  not  think 
a  piece  of  metal  an  equivalent  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Should  I  be  permitted  to  give  my 
opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  coin,  I  would 
trace  it  to  that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent  in 
human  nature  in  rude  times.  The  firft  coin  was 
probably  a  portable  image  of  a  Divinity,  which 
was  worftiipped  by  a  community.  The  beauty 
of  the  metal,  and  the  facred  awe  arifmg  from  the 
figure  of  a  God,  firft  gave  value  to  that  kind  of 

♦  Juftin.  Ep.  lib.  xliv.  cap.  4. 
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medals  in  the  eyes  of  the  favage  ;  and  as  enthu- 
fiafm  often  gets  the  better  of  the  love  of  proper- 
ty, he  would  not  fcruple  to  exchange  ins  horfc, 
or  his  oy,  for  that  Icon  of  the  power  he  adored. 

Ambition  has  been  known,  in  every  (lage  of 
fodety,  to  take  advantage  of  the  follies  and  weak- 
neflT^s  of  mankind. — Kings,  obferving  the  reverence 
paid  to  thofc  medals,  by  degrees  fubftituted  their 
own  image,  indead  of  that  of  the  God,  and  by 
their  authority  flampt  a  value  upon  what  we  now 
call  coin.  From  that  time  forward  money  became, 
as  it  were,  the  reprefentative  of  property  ;  and 
the  great  convenience  it  affords,  from  the  eafe 
with  which  it  can  be  carried,  m^de  mankind  al- 
moft  univerfally  adopt  it  as  the  ftandard  of  wealth. 

It  is  probable  that  the  barbarous  i  ihabitants 
of  North  Britain  imported  the  arts  of  hufbandry 
from  the  neighbouring  Roman  province.  The 
advantages  arifmg  from  fo  great  an  improvement 
would  have  foon  convinced  them  of  their  former 
ignorance  :  but  among  men  inured  to  idlenefs,  ra- 
pine and  war,  an  art,  cumberfome  at  firft,  and 
afterwards  flow  in  rewarding  the  labourer's  toil, 
would  have  made  no  very  rapid  progrefs. 

Whatever  may  be  faid  with  regard  to  the 
rife  and  improvement  of  agriculture  in  North  Bri- 
tain, it  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  were  nume- 
rous, robuft,  high-fpirited,  and  martial,  and  con- 
iequcntly  well  fed.  They  raufl  have  had  there- 
fore ibme  means  of  fubfiftence,  v/ith  which  we  are 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  *.  It  has  been  already 
obferved,  that  no  country  could  be  better  adapt- 


•  See  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  Mifcelianea  erudifse  antiquitatis — 
De  RaJice  Chora. 
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cd  for  an  uncultivated  life  than  the  hills,  vallies, 
rivers,  woods  and  lakes  of  Caledonia.  The  in- 
habitants had  no  appetites  of  their  own  creation  to 
gratify  :  happy  in  their  ignorance  of  refinements, 
and  by  nature  philofophers  enough  to  reft  fatisfied 
with  a  competency.  If  their  fare  was  at  fome  times 
fcanty,  that  difadvantage  was  rendered  eafy  to 
them,  by  parfimony  and  patience,  or  was  futfici- 
ently  compenfated  by  the  abfence  of  luxuiy  in 
all  feafons.  Want  and  toil  could  never  enfeeble 
their  bodies,  or  fhorten  their  lives,  fo  much  as  the 
excefles  arifing  from  afflueiKe  have  done  elfewhere. 
All  the  accounts  of  antiquity  allow,  that  they  were 
among  the  ftrongeft,  and  healthieft,  and  braveft 
men  in  the  world. 

In  whatever  degree  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  pofleffed  the  neceffaries  of  life,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  rerriarkably  hospitable  Haf- 
pitality  is  one  ofthofe  virtues,  which,  if  not  pe- 
culiar to,  is  moft  commonly  met  with  in  a  ftate 
of  barbarity.  It  is  after  property  has  taken  ab- 
folute  pofTeffion  of  the  mind,  that  the  door  is  fhut 
againft  the  ftranger.  The  Highlanders  of  our  own  - 
time  are  beyond  comparifon  more  hofpitable  to 
ftrangers,  and  more  ready  to  receive  them  into 
their  hoinfes,  than  their  more  civilized  country- 
men. Their  manner  of  fhewing  this  generous 
difpofition  may  carry  along  with  it,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  polite  part  of  mankind,  a  degree  of  rudenefs  ; 
but  it  is  an  honeft  rudenefs,  and  expreffive  of  that 
primeval  fimplicity  and  goodnefs  of  heart  which 
they  derive  from  their  anceftors  the  old  Cale- 
donians. 

"  No  people  in  the  world,    fays   Tacitus,    in- 
dulge  themfelves  more  in  the  pleafure  of  giving  a 

kind 
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kind  reception  to  friends,  neighbours  and  Gran- 
gers, than  the  old  Germans.  To  drive  away  the 
ilranger  from  one's  door,  is  accounted  a  grofs  im- 
piety. Every  one  entertains  according  to  his  wealth ; 
and  after  the  holl  has  acted  his  part  generoufly,  he 
direifls  his  gueft  to  the  nearefl  good  family,  and 
attends  him  thither,  without  any  previous  invita- 
tion. This  intrufion  is  fo  far  from  giving  offence, 
tliat  they  are  both  received  with  the  greateft 
franknefs  and  civility.  There  is  no  diltindion 
made  between  the  acquaintance  and  Ilranger,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  hofpitality  are  concerned  *." 

Any  one  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  would 
be  tempted  to  think  the  celebrated  writer  drew  this 
good-natured  pidure  from  them.  It  was  once  uni- 
verfally  a  cuflom  among  them,  nor  is  it  yet  totally 
difcontinued,  to  accompany  their  guefls  to  their 
next  neighbour's  houfe,  and  there,  as  it  were,  to 
refign  them  to  his  care  and  proteftion. 

So  far  were  the  old  Highlanders  from  denying 
any  man  the  benefit  of  their  ro^j/j  2ind  fire-ftdeSy 
as  they  exprefs  themfelves,  that  many  of  them 
made  a  point  of  keeping  their  doors  open  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day.  They  thought  it  inconfiftent 
with  the  rules  of  honour  and  hofpitality  to  afk  the 
ftranger  abruptly,  from  what  quarter  of  the  world 
he  came,  or  what  his  bufinefs  was.  This  queftion 
could  not  be  decently  put  till  the  year's  end,  if 
the  family  in  which  he  fojourned  was  opulent,  and 
the  gueft  chofe  to  ftay  fo  long. 

*  Tacit.  De  nior.  Germ.  cap.  xxi. 
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If  it  is  an  error  to  bellow  too  much  praife  on 
the  good  qualities  of  our  anceftors,  it  is  alfo  un- 
juft  to  deny  them  every  virtue,  becaufe  we  have 
taken  it  in  our  head  to  call  them  barbarous.  Some 
people  conned  the  vices  and  virtues  of  mankind 
with  the  periods  of  fociety  in  which  they  live,  with- 
out confidering  that  what  we  call  the  barbarous 
and  polifhed  ftages  of  fociety,  equally  afford  a 
field  for  the  exertion  of  the  good  or  bad  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  heart. — The  only  difference 
feems  to  be  this  :  Among  barbarians  the  faculties 
of  the  (but  are  more  vigorous  than  in  polifhed 
times  ;  and  of  confcquence,  their  virtues  and  vices 
are  more  ftrongly  marked,  than  thofe  of  a  civili- 
zed people. 

The  old  Caledonians  were  much  addided  to 
robbery  and  plunder.  Their  poller ity  inherited 
the  fame  vice  through  a  long  feries  of  ages.  An- 
other high  crime,  of  which  the  Caledonians  and 
their  pofterity  of  remote  times  flood  impeached, 
was,  that  they  had  their  women,  and  brought  up 
their  children  in  common.  The  firlt  of  thefe  vices 
was  countenanced  by  neceflity,  the  opinion  of  the 
times,  a-^d  the  fituation  of  thofe  who  were  plun- 
dered. Property  mufl  be  perfedly  eftablidied,  be- 
fore the  lofs  of  it  can  be  hurtful,  or  an  incroach- 
ment  on  i's  laws  is  followed  by  difgrace. 
Befldes,  as  depredations  took  place  only  between 
different  tribes  and  nations,  they  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  a  fpecies  of  war. 

With  regard  to  the  other  fpecies  of  immora- 
lity, with  which  Dion  and  Jerom  *  have  impeach- 


♦  Dion  and  St.  J«rotn. 
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ed  the  old  Caledonians,  it  is  enough  to  fay,  that 
it  is  a  vice  to  which  the  civilized  are  more  addict- 
ed than  barbarians.  It  is  only  when  luxury  pre- 
vails, that  irregularities  of  this  kind  tranfcend  the 
bounds  prefcribed  by  nature.  Chaftity  is  one  of 
the  great  virtues  of  rude  life  :  when  the  foul  is  ac= 
tive,  it  feldom  finks  into  (hameful  enormities, 
Horace  has  given  a  very  lively  pidture  of  thofe 
impurities  which  prevailed  in  his  own  time,  and 
takes  occafion  to  remark,  that  fuch  criminal  gal- 
lantries were  very  far  from  being  fafhionable  a- 
mong  thofe  Romans  who  defeated  Pyrrhus,  Han- 
nibal, and  Antiochus  the  Great. 

The  Caledonians  and  Scots,  like  the  ancient 
Germans,  were  remarkable  for  the  virtue  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  :  "  The  men  of  that  nation  con- 
tented themfelves  with  one  wife  each,  excepting 
fbme  few  of  their  great  ones ;  *  nor  were  the  laws 
of  wedlock  obferved  with  greater  reverence  and 
ftriclnefs  among  any  people.  The  nuptial  bed 
was  defended  on  the  females  fide  by  an  uncon- 
querable modefiiy,  which  neither  public  aflemblies, 
nor  private  entertainments,  nor  love  epiftles,  had 
any  opportunities  of  corrupting.  Among  the  men, 
no  one  made  a  jefl  of  vice  ;  nor  were  matrimonial 
infidelities  called   the  way  of  the  world  f." 

The  prejudice  of  Dion  and  Jerom  againft  the 
Caledonians    or   ancient  Scots,    concerning  their 


*Severa  illic  matrimonia  :  nee  ullam  morum  partem  roagis  lau- 
daveris.  Nam  prope  foli  barbarorum  fingulis  uxoribus  contenti 
funt,  exceptis  admodum  paucio. 

Tac  De  mor.  Germ. 
\  Nemo  illic  vitia  redder :  nee  corrumpere  et  corrumpi  Iccu- 
Jum  vocatur. 

Idem  ibidem,   cap.  1 9. 
naving 
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having  their  wives  in  common,  has  fome  plaufible 
fou  .dation.  In  thofe  times  of  remote  antiquity, 
it  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Caledonians 
were  not  very  well  lodged.  The  whole  people  of 
the  family,  with  their  occafional  guefts,  lay  on 
rulhes,  on  the  lame  floor,  and  in  the  fame  apart- 
ment. This  cuftom,  till  of  late,  prevailed  amongfl 
the  mod  U')civilized  part  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
was  once  univerfal  over  Britain.  If  we  may  judge 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  by  the 
prefeiit  rudeft  part  of  the  Highlanders,  this  cir- 
cumftance  of  fleeping  in  the  fame  apartment  was 
not  prcdu<5tive  of  that  conjugal  infidelity  mention- 
ed by  Dion  and  the  holy  father. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  were,  in  CsE- 
far's  time,  equally  unpolifhed,  their  domeftic  oecc- 
nomy  much  the  fame,  and  their  habitations  juft 
as  mean  as  thofe  of  the  rudeft  Highlanders.  It 
was  natural  for  a  ftranger,  of  any  delicacy,  who 
faw  the  whole  fam.ily  lying  together  promifcuoufly, 
upon  one  continued  bed  of  rufhes,  fern,  or  leaves, 
to  imagine  that  the  wives  and  children  belonged 
to  the  males  in  common.  Hence  it  was,  that 
Csefar  entertained  that  falfe  opinion  of  the  South 
Britons  :  and  hence  Dion  and  Jerom's  opinion  with 
regard  to  thofe  of  the  North.  But  nothir  g  could 
have  been  more  rafh  than  the  conclufions  which 
they  drew  from  thefe  appearances.  The  people 
of  Germany  lay  almoft  indifcriminately  together 
in  the  very  fame  manner  *  :  and  we  have  been 
already   told,    by  a  very  intelligent  writer,  that 


*  In  omni  domo  nudi  ac  fordid'  in  hos  artus  in  hsc  ccrpora 
qux  miramur  excrelcunt.  Liter  eadem  p.  cora  in  eademhiuno, 
degunt,  occ.  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  20. 
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there  was  not  any  country  which  produced  fewer 

inftances  of  incontinence. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  how  far  the  Caledonians 
may  have  employed  themfelves  in  cultivating  the 
powers  of  the  mind.  The  Druids  *,  thofe  great 
teachers  of  all  the  other  Celtic  nations,  were  fettled 
among  them  ;  and  it  may  be  prefumed  that  they 
reafoned  like  their  brethren  elfewhere  concerning 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  univerfe,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  celeflial  bodies,  the  power  of  the 
Gods,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  foul. 

It  does  not  appear  from  hiftory  that  the  Cale- 
donians had  any  public  games,  or  fchools  of  war  $ 
but  it  is  certain  that  their  defcendants  ufed  exer- 
.  cifes  perfedlly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Greek  Pen- 
tathla.  Thefe  were  leaping,  running,  throiving 
the  Jlone,  as  they  exprefs  it  in  the  Gahc,  darting 
the  iaunce,  and  wreflling.  All  thefe  diverfions 
were  peculiarly  fubfervient  to  a  martial  life.  And 
if  to  thefe  exercifes  we  add  that  of  hunting,  it  is 
plain,  that  though  they  wanted  academies,  their 
military  talents  were  cultivated  to  very  good  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  muft  have  been  confiderably  improved, 
before  they  had  any  opportunities  of  engaging  an 
enemy. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Iflands,  where  the  old 
cuftoms  of  the  Scots  maintained  their  ground  af- 
ter they  had  been  long  abolifhed  in  the  reformed 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  moflof  thofe  exercifes 
were,    till   of  late,  held   in  high  repute.     They 


*  The  author  wrote  a  diflertation  on  the  Druids,  and  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  which  he  gave  to  the  late  ingenious  and 
learned  Sir  James  M'Doiiald,  Baronet,  and  was  unfortunately 
loft  or  miflaid  among  Sir  James's  papers. 
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reckoned  fwiftnefs  of  foot  one  of  the  molT:  con* 
fiderable  accomplifhments.  Nor  was  that  manner 
of  thinkiijg  peculiar  to  them  :  Homer  feldom  for- 
gets to  maik  out  this  charaderiflical  quahry  of 
his  hero  :  and  another  eminent  poet,  in  his  lamen- 
tation over  Saul  and  Jonathan,  gives  a  peculiar 
praife  to  thofe  Princes,  on  account  of  their  fwift- 
nefs. In  Homer  and  Virgil,  we  fee  the  champions 
of  Greece,  Phrygia  and  Italy,  fometimes  deciding 
their  fmgle  combats,  and  the  fate  of  battles,  by 
throwing  of  rocky  fragments. 

The  old  Britons  had  reeotirfe  to  the  fame  ex- 
pedient on  many  occafions.  To  fit  them  for  this 
rnethod  of  fighting,  a  large  round  flone  was  placed 
near  the  gate  of  every  chieftain's  houfe.  The 
ftranger  who  happened  to  lodge  there,  or,  if  a 
man  of  rank,  the  ftrongefl  man  of  his  retinue, 
were  regularly  invited  by  the  hofl  to  try  the  pow- 
er of  their  fkill  and  ftrength  on  that  fort  of 
quoit. 

Leaping  was  another  exercife  in  great  efteem 
among  the  Scots  of  former  days.  Every  chief, 
who  had  fpirit  enough  to  fupport  thedigrify  ot  his 
name  and  fortune,  kept  a  band  of  you'-.g  and  ac- 
tive warriors  continually  about  his  perfon,  one  of 
whofe  qualifications  it  v,'as  necelTary  fhould  be  sgi- 
lity  in  this  kind  of  exercife.  Thefe  v/arriors,  or 
Catkern,  were  conftantly  employed  in  manly  ex- 
ercifes  and  recreations  in  time  of  peace,  and  (ti'ftd 
the  chief  as  a  kind  of  body  guards.  Wreftling 
was  their  great  and  favourite  exercife.  Boys  were 
inured  to  it  early,  and  flimulated  to  it  by  prizes; 
fuited  to  their  tafteand  paffions.  When  one  chief- 
tain paid  a  vifit  to  another,  after  the  firft  civili- 
ties were  over,  the  wreftlers  retained  by  each  came 
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firft  to  a  trial    of  rK.ill,  and    ibmetimeg  even  to 
blows,  unlefs  their  mafters  interpofed. 

There  were  declared  combatants  of  this  pro- 
fefiion,  who  went  about  in  queft  of  adventures, 
like  Amycus,  Caftor  and  Pollux  :  they  no  foonet 
anived  at  a  hamlet,  than  they  challenged  all  the 
inhabitants,  demanding  a  tribute  to  be  immediate- 
ly paid,  or  a  fair  batde,  without  any  favour,  as 
they  always  exprelTed  themlelves.  There  are  fome 
men  now  living  in  the  Highlands,  who  have  feen 
thefe  knights-errant ;  and  we  are  told,  that  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  chieftains  in  the  Iflands,  at 
the  diftance  of  a  few  ages  back,  loft  his  life  in 
fighting  a  champion  of. this  order.  The  wreftler 
had  affronted  his  whol6  clan  :  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  name,  the  chief  encountered  and 
overcame  him  ;  but  by  too  violent  an  exertion  of 
his  flrength,  he  broke  a  blood  veflel,  and  inftant- 
Jy  expired. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Caledonians,  and 
their  defcendants,  had  a  particular  dexterity  in 
managing  darts  of  every  kind.  The  Scottifh  fpear- 
men  v/ere  famous,  like  the  archers  of  England. 
The  battles  fought  by  thefe  two  nations,  while  in 
a  ftate  of  mutual  hoftility,  were  often  decided 
either  by  the  fuperior  fkill  of  a  body  of  fpearmen 
of  the  former,  or  that  of  the  archers  of  the  latter. 
Their  dexterity  in  handling  thofe  weapons  muH 
have  defcended  to  both  nations  from  their  remotell 
anceftors. 

We  are  told  by  Herodian  and  Dion,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain  ufed  the  fpear  more 
than  any  other  weapon.  The  latter  adds  a  cir- 
cumftance,  omitted  by  every  other  ancient  au- 
thor :  he  fays,  that  there  was  a  piece  of  brafs,  in 

form 
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form  of  an  apple,  fixed  to  one  end  of  their  fpears, 
which  they  fhook,  to  terrify  the  etiemy  with  it£^ 
noife.  I  have  converfed  with  old  Highlanders, 
who  have  feen  fpears  of  that  conftrudion.  The 
name  they  gave  them  was  Triniframma.  The 
Critics  are  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  what  the  Framea  of 
the  Germans  may  have  been  *,  Tacitus  fhews 
that  it  was  a  fpear  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  was  contrived  like  thofe  iifed  by  the  ancient 
Caledonians.  The  Galic  namejuftifies  this  opini- 
on; Dion's  Brazen  Apple  was  called  Oiap-Starra 
in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that  is,  a  Bofs, 
like  that  on  the  middle  of  a  fliield,  fludded  with 
nails  of  brafs  f. 


*  Lipfius,  in  his  notes  on  Tacitus  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  6. 

+  Among  the  ancient  Scots,  the  common  loldiers  were  cal- 
led Catherni,  or  fighting  bands.  The  Kerns  of  the  Elngh'fii,  the 
Kaitrine  of  the  Scots  Lowlander?,  and  the  Catetva  of  the  Ro- 
mans, are  all  derived  from  this  Celtic  word.  The  Gauls  had  a 
word  of  much  the  fame  found  and  meaning.  We  learn  from 
tradition,  that  thefe  Catherni  were  generally  armed  with  darts 
and  skians,  or  durks.  Thefe  were  the  weapons  which  the  Ca- 
ledonians ufed  in  Dion's  time.  The  helmet  and  coat  of  mail 
were  reckoned  incumbrances  by  that  people,  according  to  He- 
rodian  ;  nor  can  I  find  out  that  they  were  in  fafhion  among  their 
pofterity,  till  the  Danes  and  Norvegians  began  to  infeft  the  coafts 
of  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  by  thefe  Northern  invaders  that 
this  heavy  fort  of  arfnout  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  togethet 
with  the  weapons  commonly  called  Lochaber  axes.  Thefe  wea- 
pons were  well  fteeled,  and  extremely  fharp,  and  deftrudive  in 
the  hands  of  ftrong  men.  Thofe  who  were  armed  with  flich 
axes,  and  with  helmets,  coats  ot  mail,  arid  fwords,  went  under 
the  natne  of  Galloglakh,  (by  the  Englifh  called  Galloglajfes.) 
They  were  generally  men  of  difttnguiihed  ftrength,  and  com- 
monly drawn  up  againft  the  enemies  cavalry.  The  defignation 
of  thefe  foldiers  proves,  that  the  Scots  and  Iriih  borrowed  thefe 
weapons  from  foreigners. 

I  2  From 
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From  the  obfervations  made  on  the  military 
cuftoms  and  manly  exercifes  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  their  pofterity,  in  the  more  early  ages,  it  may 
be  concluded,  ware  hiftory  filent,  that  they  muft 
have  been  extremely  well  trained  for  war.  They 
were  certainly  flrangers  to  all  the  polifh  of  fine 
life  :  commerce,  its  fruits  and  advantages,  were 
abfolutely  unknown  to  them  ;  nor  was  a  know- 
ledge of  thefe  arts  at  all  fo  neceffary  for  them,  as 
the  virtues  which  they  pofTelTed  are  for  men  in  a 
civilized  itate.  When  a  ftate  is  invaded,  and  is 
in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  an  enemy  ^ — when 
the  freedom  and  very  exiflence  of  a  people  are  at 
ftakc;  the  warrior,  and  not  the  merchant,  is  the 
ufeful  and  valuable  man.  Great  as  the  bleflings 
of  induftry  and  commerce  are,  they  become  fatal, 
when  they  overwhelm  the  martial  genius  of  a 
nation. 

The  people  of  North  Britain  were  in  a  ftate 
of  war  and  military  exertion  for  a  thoufand  years 
after  they  became  known  in  hiftory.  During  all 
that  time  they  had  their  freedom  and  fettlements 
to  defend  from  enemies,  foreign  or  domeftic.  The 
fpirit  of  the  times,  a  principle  of  juft  revenge,  or 
the  laws  of  neceihty,  taught  them  to  be  warlike, 
and  perhaps  barbarous.  Romans,  provirjcial  Bri- 
tons, Saxons,  Danes,  Normans,  and  Englilh  foes, 
made  frequent  attempts  on  their  liberty  and  coun- 
try. When  the  Pids  and  Scots  began  to  difpute 
for  the  empire  of  Albany,  there  was  little  room 
for  the  arts  of  -peace  ;  nor  was  it  poflible  to  cul- 
tivate them  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs-  After 
the  Pi6ts  had  been  fubdued,  the  numerous  pirates 
of  Scandinavia,  for  a  courfe  of  three  hundred 
years,  difcouraged    the  Scots   from   minding  the 

bufinefg 
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bufinefs  of  agriculture  or  civil  life.  Upon  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Third,  under  whole  reign  the 
Norvegians  obliged  themfelves,  by  a  formal  trea- 
ty, to  abftain  from  all  future  hoftilities  againfl  the 
dominions  of  Scotland,  the  kingdom  became  a 
Icene  of  unparalleled  miferies.  Two  fuccellive 
competitions  for  its  crown,  and  the  cruel  ambiti- 
on of  two  Englilh  Monarchs,  every  way  formid- 
able, converted  it  into  a  field  of  blood  and  defo- 
lation.  The  felfilh  views  of  two  regents,  during 
the  long  captivity  of  James  the  Firft,  the  long 
minorities  of  his  fucceffors,  their  conftant  difputes 
with  powerful  Barons  or  Lords,  too  great  to  be 
loyal  fubjcds  ;  all  thefe,  and  many  more  unfa- 
vourable circumftances,  co-operated  ftrongly  in 
difcouraging  induftry,  and  in  encouraging  violence 
and  bloodlhed. 

From  thefe  confiderations  it  follows,  that  the 
principal  virtues  of  the  nation  were  of  the  military 
kind,  High-fpirited,  enterprizing,  and  fearlefs  of 
danger,  they  were  almofl  continually  in  the  field, 
carrying  fire,  fword,  and  defolation  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  enemy,  defending  their  own  againft 
foreign  invaders,  or  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
Kings,  Lords  and  Chieftains,  againfl  rebels  and 
competitors. 

Those  among  the  Scots  of  former  generations 
who  poffeiTed  the  wealth  of  the  times,  maintain- 
ed dignity  of  charafter,  without  pageantry.  Their 
houfes  were  acceflible  to  the  flranger  and  the  di- 
ftrefled.  Though  void  of  iuperb  decorations  and 
a  dazzling  fplendor,  they  were  adorned  with  nu- 
merous bands  of  bold  warriors,  who  pafled  their 
time  in  thofe  amufements  and  exergifes  I  have  fo 
particularly  defcribed. 

I  cj  TijR 
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The   tables  oF  the  o!d  Scottifh  Lords  and  Chief- 
tains, however  ill  fupplied  with  exotic  delicacies, 
abounded  with  the  true  pleafure  of  entertainment. 
The  real  generofity  and   unafadted   complai lance 
of  the  open-h  arted  hoft  appeared  confpicuoufly  in 
every  ciicumftanc-,  and  gave  the  highefl:   feaibn- 
JRg  to  the   repaft.     Next  to  the  glory  arifing  from 
martial  exploits,  t.ie  reputation  acquired   by  acts 
of  hofpitahty    wag,    in  thole  ages,  eileemed  the 
higheft  honour.     The  bards  difplayed  the  whole 
power  of  their  poetical  abilities  in  celebrating;  the 
hero  ar.d   beneficent  man  ;  and  they,  in  meritir.g 
the   praifes  befrowed   by  thofe   heralds    of  fame. 
The  great  men  emuloufly  ftrove  to  outvie  one  an- 
other in  the  manly  virtues.    A  portion  of  the  fame 
noble  ambition  fell  to    the  fh9.re  of  every  indi- 
vidual, according  to  his  rank  in  life.    That  is  pof- 
fibly   the  happieft  period  of  a  nation,    when  the 
pradice  of  the  generous  and   martial  virtues  be- 
come the  amufement  and  objedt  of  every  mem- 
ber of  a  community,  in  proportion  to  their  refpec- 
tive  fituations  *, 

It  mud  however  be  confeifed,  that  the  na- 
tional vices  of  thofe  times  were  tar  from  being 
fev/  >  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  Scots  of  our 
prefent  times  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  their 
anceftors  in  rnany  refpeCts.  Property  is  now  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate  poflefifes  authority.  Agriculture,  the  mofl 
ufeful  of  all  arts,  is  ftudied,  and  has  made  great 


*  In  the  old  Galic  there  is  but  one  word  for  a  brave  and 
good  man,  and  but  one  for  a  land-holder  and  an  hofpitable 
man  ;  which  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  ideas  the  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians entertained  concerning  bravery  and  hofpitality. 
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progrefs.  Commerce  is  underftood,  and  its  ad- 
vantages purfued.  The  rnechanic  and  manufac- 
turer furnifh  their  country  with  feveral  commodi- 
ties, either  ulefui  or  orr amenta).  Arts  and  fcien- 
ces  arc  patroiiized  by  Tome,  efleemed  by  all,  and 
with  ardor  purfued  by  many.  Murders,  robberies, 
and  all  the  outrages  and  barbarities,  are  unfre- 
-quenr,  and  individuals  enjoy  that  liberty  which 
has  difFufed  itfelf  over  the  whole  nation. 

But  notwithftanding  all  tliefe  great  and  efl'en- 
tial  advantages,  a  doubt  may  be  raifed.  Whether 
the  virtues  of  our  prefent  times  are  more  numerous, 
more  fubiime,  more  generous  and  difinterefted, 
than  thofe  of  our  anceftors,  in  the  dark  ages  of 
barbarifm,  poverty  and  confufion  .?  If  that  quefti- 
on  mufl  be  refolved  in  the  affirmative,  another 
will  immediately  rife  out  of  the  compai  ifon  ;  and 
that  is.  Whether  our  vices  are  fewer,  or  Jefs  un- 
natural .? 

No  reafonable  man  will  deny  that  commerce 
naturally  produces  an  infatiable  Iqve  of  gain,  and 
together  with  that  boundlefs  paffion,  all  the  arts, 
of  circumvention,  perjuries,  unmanly  deceits,  and 
grofs  frauds.  Avarice  and  luxury  are  infeparable 
companions  of  riches  :  nor  is  it  an  eafy  matter  to 
keep  haughtinefs,  infolence  and  impiety  at  a  due 
diftance  from  an  affluent  fortune.  The  fame  in- 
genious arts  which  improve  the  tafte,  and  polifTi^ 
the  manners,  have  a  tendency  to  effeminate  the 
foul,  fo  as  to  prepare  it  for  Oavery.  The  refine- 
ments of  good-breeding  and  infinceiity  go  too 
frequently  hand  in  hand.  Falfe  learnirg  may  be 
worfe  than  grofs  ignorance.  That  philofophy 
which  tends  neither  to  ftrengthen  the  mind,  or 
improve  the  happy  feelings  of  the  heart,  is  worfe 
I  4  than 
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than  the  inftind:ive  feelings  of    the  foul   of  the 

favage. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  prove,  that 
opulent  kingdoms  poffefs  a  greater  degree  of  vir- 
tue, and  confequently  of  happinefs,  than  the  petty 
ftates  from  which  they  rofe.  The  queflion  is  of 
a  complex  nature,  and  would  require  a  longer 
difcuffion  than  would  fuit  with  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  beft  writers  of  antiquity  have  declared  in  fa- 
vour of  what  we,  with  great  impropriety  perhaps, 
call  barbarous  times.  Xenophon,  towards  the  end 
of  his  Cyropoedia,  has  difcufled  the  point  witH 
great  ability. 
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DISSERTATION  XII. 


A  Tradition  prefeived  by  Bede  confidered, 
A  Parallel  between  the  Manners  and 
Cuftoms  of  the  Caledonians  and  ancient 

Germans. General  Refleftions  on  the 

Subjea. 


IT  was  an  eflablifhcd  tradition  a  thoufand years 
ago,  that  the  Pitts  were  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Northern  divifion  of  Britain,  Bede  * 
fays,  in  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  that  they  came 
to  Caledonia  from  Scythia^  the  European  part  of 
which,  according  to  PHny  t,  comprehended  Ger- 
many. The  authority  of  the  venerable  writer  was 
never  queftioned  on  this  head  ;  and  a  belief  has 
ever  fmce  obtained  that  the  Pids  were  a  different 
race  from  the  Gauls,  who  polfeifed  the  Southern 
parts  of  Britain.  Though  the  hypothecs  of  de- 
ducing the  origin  of  the  Caledonians  from  the  old 
Germans  is  improbable,  on  account  of  the  dillance 
of  the  two  countries  from  one  another,  and  the 
fmall  progrefs  that  navigation  mufl  have  made  in 

*  Bede,  Hift.  Ecclef 

\  Pliny,  Nat.  Hift.  lib,  ii,  c  1 3. 
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fo  early  a  period,  yet  the  opinion  of  Tacitus  *  on 
that  fubject,  weighed  lb  much  \vit!i  me,  that  I  ex- 
amined this  fyftem  with  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  refult  was,  a  parallel  which  I  drew  be- 
tween the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  old  Caledo- 
nians, and  thofe  of  Germ?  y,  as  defcribed  by 
Tacitus.  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  all  nations  in 
their  primaeval  ftate  are  very  fimilar  in  their  ge- 
nius, cuftoms,  and  manners.  Similar  fituations 
will,  no  doubt,  create  an  identity  of  ideas.  Hunt- 
ing and  war  feem  to  be  the  fole  bufinefs  of  nations 
in  rude  times,  and  it  is  no  matter  of  furprize, 
that  there  fhould  arife,  from  thefe  occupations,  a 
great  affinity  not  only  of  fome  charaderiflical  cuf- 
toms but  even  of  language.  It  is  not  therefore 
with  a  defign  of  ftrengthening  the  tradition  pre- 
ferved  by  -Bede,  that  I  give  this  parallel  to  the 
public,  being  perfuaded  that  a  fimiliarity  of  a  few 
ftriking  cuftoms  is  too  feeble  an  argument  for  de- 
ducing the  Caledonians  from  the  old  Germans, 
when  common  reafon  declares  againft  a  migration 
of  this  fort  in  fuch  early  times. 

The  military  charadler  of  the  Caledonians  and 
Germans  were  very  fimilar.  As  they  fought  with 
the  fame  fpirit,  fo  they  iifed  the  (time  kind  of 
weapons  ;  the  fword,  dart,  and  fhield.  The 
fwords  of  Germany  were  iong  and  unwieldy  f. 
Thofe  of  Caledonia  were  equally  enormous.  It 
was  this  very  circumftance  that  gave  a  fatal  difad- 
vantage  to  her  braveft  fons  in  the  battle  they 
fought  againft  Agricola  near  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains t. 


Tacit.  Vita  Agric.  c,  26. 

Plut.  in  Mario.     \  Tacit,  in  Vita  Agric.  c  26.. 

We; 
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We  are  told  by  Tacitus,  that  the  German 
fpear  was  immoderat-ly  loi  g  *  ;  and  every  one 
converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  muft  know 
that  the  fpear  ufed  of  old  in  that  country  was 
remarkiibie  in  point  of  length. 

Virgil  fpeaks  of  a  weapon  properly  Teu- 
tonic, which  he  cmHs  Cateia  f.  All  the  commen- 
tators, down  f n  m  old  Servius,  and  together  with 
them  all  the  compilers  of  didionarits,  have  mif- 
taken  the  meaning  of  that  vvord.  Cateia  is  un- 
doubtedly of  a  Celtic  original,  and  in  the  Galic 
dialed  of  that  tongue,  fig^ifies  d.  fiery  dartX.  We 
learn  from  Caefar  that  fuch  darts  were  ufed  by  the 
Perfians,  a  Belgic  nation  of  German  extradt  ||. 

The  comoofitions  of  their  ancient  bards  were 
the  only  records  known  to  the  old  Caledonians. 
In  one  of  thefe  compofitions,  Cuchullin,  the  fame 
hero  that  is  fo  much  celebrated  in  OlTian's  poems, 
is  faid  to  have  killed  his  friend  Ferda  in  a  miftake, 
with  a.  da.Yt  kindled  into  a  devouring  flame  by  the 
jlrength  of  wind  **. 

The  Caledonian  fliield  was  fhort  and  narrow  ft. 
That  of  Germany  was  contrived  in  much  the 
fame  manner  tl.     The  authority  of  that  excellent 

*  Ann.   I.  ii.  p.  49.  Ed   Lip?. 

f  Teutonico  riru  8o!Iri  torquere  Cateias,     ^n.  vii.  v.  7^0. 

J  Hullet.  Didionnaire  Celt    vol.  ii,  p.  60S. 

11   Tacit,  de  moribus  Germ. 

**  That  is,  by  a  hlackfrnitirs  bellows.  The  words  In  the 
Galtc  original,  are  GathhuH^  and  Oaofach-dhearg,  words  of 
the  fame  import  with  Cxfar's  jncuhim  fer-vefudum,  and  Virgil's 
Cateia  or  Ga-tie,  \  e  Gath  or  C^'A,  a  dart,  and  tei,  of  firp. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  Galic  words  are  more  poetically 
furned. 

ff  Herod.  I  ill.  47. 

\\  Tacit.  An.  lib.  iii.  p  47.  Vit.  Ag.   C.  36. 

writer, 
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writer*,  who  feems  to  have  ftiidied  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  two  nations  better  than  any  other, 
has  decided  this  point. 

The  Germans  painted  their  fhields  with  beau- 
tiful colours  t.  The  old  Bi-itons  adopted  that 
cuftom.  The  rhimes  of  our  ancient  bards  fpeak 
frequently  of  Jhields  Jiained  with  red. 

Dio  relates  that  the  Caledonians  upon  whom 
Severus  made  war  were  armed  with  that  fort  of 
dagger,  which  the  EnglilTi  call  Durk.,  and  the 
Welfli,  Irifh,  and  Scots,  Bidog.  This  appears 
likewife  from  an  antique  ftone  dug  out  of  the  re- 
mains of  Antonine's  wall,  and  preferved  among 
the  curiofities  belonging  to  the  univerfity  of  Glaf- 
gow.  On  that  ftone  are  exhibited  two  Caledonian 
captives,  and  each  with  a  Dark  hanging  down  be- 
fore him. 

I  CANNOT  fay  whether  all  the  Germanic  na- 
tions ufed  this  kind  of  dagger  ^  but  the  Saxons 
certainly  did,  if  we  may  credit  Windichindus,  an 
author  born  of  Saxon  parents  X  ;  and  it  deferves 
notice,  that  the  pidure  of  a  Saxon  foldier,  as  it  is 
drawn  by  that  author,  is  in  every  one  of  its  lines 
like  that  of  a  Highlander  of  the  laft  age,  or  ge- 
nuine Caledonian. 

Herodian,  in  his  defcription  of  thefe  barba- 
rous nations  of  Britain,  who  fought  againfl  Seve- 
rus, takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  they  reckoned 
helmets  and  coats  of  mail  abfolute  incumbrances. 
The  country  they  inhabited  was  full  of  lakes, 
morafles,  and  inacceflible  faftneiTes,  and  that  was 
the  reafon,  according  to  him,  why  they  ufed  no 


'  Tacitus.         f  Seneca,  in  Apoiolocynthoifi. 
t  Sec  Cambd.  Brie.  Art.  Saxons. 

fuch. 
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fuch  inftruments  of  defence*  But  the  true  rea- 
fon  feems  to  have  been  either  a  brave  contempt 
for  fuch  unmanly  impediments,  or  a  natural  at- 
tachment to  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefathers.  The 
Germanic  Nations,  in  Trajan's  time,  had  very 
few  coats  of  mail,  and  fcarce  any  helmets  f.  If 
we  go  back  beyond  that  period,  it  may  be  pie- 
fumed  they  had  none  at  all. 

Upon  a  comparifon  of  the  weapons  ufed  by 
the  Gauls  with  thofe  of  the  Germans,  it  v/ill  be 
eafily  found  that  the  difference  was  very  confide- 
rable  :  and  hence  fbme  miight  infer,  that  ihe  Ca- 
ledonians borrowed  the  fafhion  of  their  arms  from 
the  latter  rather  than  from  the  former. 

The  fhields  of  the  Gauls  were  long,  and  their 
darts  fhort.  To  prove  this  aflertion  feveral  paf- 
fages  might  be  quot'=d  from  ancient  authors.  But 
one  authority  is  fufficient  ;  that  pafTage  in  the 
j^neid,  where,  among  a  great  variety  of  very 
beautiful  figures,  the  pifture  of  a  GauliHi  foldief 
is  fo  finely  drawn  by  Virgil  %- 

The  armies  of  the  old  Germans  were  made 
up  of  feparate  tribes.  Their  battalions  confifted 
of  men  who  had  a  natural  connexion  with  each 
other,  men  who  had  the  fame  common  intereft  in 
view,  were  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuits  of  glory, 
and  ftrongly  cemented  by  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  the  fame  chieftain.     Tacitus,    who    probably 


*  Herod,  lib.  Hi.    v.  47. 

\  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.   p.  4-57.    Ed.  Lips. 

\  Galli  per  diimo?  aderant 

Duo  quifque  alpini  corii'c-nt 
Gxfa  manu,  fcuus  piotedi  corpca  longis. 

^neid  viii.    v.  660,  &c. 
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underftood  the  art  01  war,  as  he  undoubtedly  did 
the  art  of  thinking  juflly,  items  to  give  his  hearty 
approbation  to  this  part  of  the  German  dird^iHne*, 
"  In  a  day  of  batde,  fays,  that  author,  the 
Chieftain  thinks  it  highly  di ("honourable  to  yieldc 
His  warriors  follow  his  path  in  the  field  with  the 
moil  undaunted  emulation  and  vigour.  To  die 
for  him  is  their  utmoft  ambition.  But  to  fur- 
vive  his  death,  and  to  leave  him  dead  in  the  field, 
are'  adions  of  everlafting  infamy  and  difgrace. 
The  Chieftain  fights  for  vidory,  the  warriors  for 
the  Chieftain  t." 

T  H  E  Caledonians  of  Agricola's  time  were 
made  up  of  feveral  different  tribes,  and  thefe 
headed  by  independent  Chieftains  or  Kings. 
Galgacus  was  no  more  than  one  of  thefe  petty  fo- 
vereigns.  An  univerfal  monarchy  was  ui  known 
in  North  Britain  till  the  nir^th  century  ;  and  after 
that  form  of  government  was  eftablifhcd  there, 
every  diftindl  tribe  or  fmall  natioii  fought,  in  a 
day  of  battle,  under  its  own  Chieftain  or  Lord. 
Thefe  Lords  and  Chieftains  were  accounted  the 
common  fathers  of  the  nations  or  communities  at 
the  head  of  which  their  birth  and  merit  had  placed 
them.  They  were  the  great  prote<ftors  of  all,  the 
hope  and  dread  of  every  individual,  and  the  com- 
mon center  of  union,  being  equally  dear  to  their 
kinfmen,  their  vaiTals,  and  their  clients.  It  is  na- 
tural to  believe,  without  having  recourfe  to  hif- 
tory,  that  their  friends  and  dependents  would  h^ve 
rifqued  their  lives  in  thefervice  of  their  Chieftains 
with  greater  zeal  and  alacrity   than   any  hirelings 


*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  7, 
+  Tacit,  ib.  cap.  14. 
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foldier  will  be  apt  to  do  for  a  Prince  who  happens 
to  wear  an  imperial  Crown. 

Among  the  Germans  there  was  a  powerful  na- 
tion cjiftinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  Arians,  of 
whom  we  have  the  following  account.  "  The 
Arians  are  peculiarly  fierce,  and  they  fludy  to 
heighten  their  natural  ferocity  by  the  help  of  art, 
and  favourable  opportunities.  Their  fhields  are 
black,  their  bodies  are  painted,  and  they  make 
choice  of  the  darkefl  nights  for  fighting  their  bat- 
tles. The  confequence  is,  that  by  the  horrible 
appearance  they  make,  and  by  the  dreary  afpedt 
of  their  death-like  armies,  their  enemies  muft  be 
greatly  terrified  :  nor  can  any  of  thefe  ftand  out 
againfl  fuch  new,  and  one  may  fay,  infernal  ob- 
jeds  ;  for  the  eyes  of  men  are  firft  of  all  overcome 
in  battles  *." 

It  is  needlei^  to  fay  that  the  Caledonians 
painted  their  bodies  like  the  Arians,  and  with  the 
fame  defign  :  nor  will  it  be  denied  that  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  South  were  once  addided  to  the  fame 
cuftom.  Were  we  to  admit  the  German  extrac- 
tion of  the  Pids,  we  might  alfo  fuppofe  that  this 
cuftom  travelled  Southward  from  Caledonia. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the  firft 
inhabitantsof  South  Britain  came  thither  from  Gaul. 
The  vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  clofe 
fimilarity  which  the  Romans  found  in  the  religion, 
language  and  charader  of  the  refpedive  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  countries,  are  the  arguments  with 
which  Tacitus  endeavours  to  eflabliih  this  opi- 
nion ;  and  thefe  arguments  are  more  than  plaufi- 
ble.     But  whether  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South 


Tacit,  de  mcr.  Cv.va.  cap.  43, 
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Britain  came  in  general  from  the  Belgic,  Celtic, 
or  Aquitanic  divifion  of  Gaul,  is  a  point  which 
neither  hiftorians  nor  antiquaries  have  determined. 
That  they  came  from  the  Belgic  Gaul  is  undoubtedly 
the  moft  probable  hypothefis.  But  fhoiild  it  be 
fuppofed  and  allowed,  that  the  three  feveral  divi- 
fions  of  Gaul  fent  their  feveral  colonies  into  this 
ifland,  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  any  of  thefe 
colonies  could  have  imported  the  fafhion  of  paint- 
ing their  bodies.  Their  mother  country  was  an 
abfolure  ftranger  to  a  cuftom  fo  barbarous  when 
they  became  firft  known  to  the  Romans.  It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  cuftom  of  paint- 
ing faces  and  limbs,  to  ftrike  the  enemy  with  ter- 
ror, arofe  firfl  from  the  fu[>erior  barbarifm  of  the 
Caledonians,  and  travelled  Southward  to  the  Bri- 
tons, who  had  come  in  a  later  and  more  civilized 
period  from  Gaul. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  and  Northern 
divifions  of  Britain  muft  have  had  fome  intercourfe,- 
either  in  a  hoftile  or  a  friendly  way.  And  fhould 
it  be  fuppofed  that  the  Brigantes  of  South  Britain 
were  more  than  once  intimidated  by  the  horrible 
figures  imprinted  on  the  bodies  of  their  Northern 
enemies,  and  of  courfe  vanquifhed  in  feveral  bat- 
tles, it  was  natural  enough  for  them  to  affume 
the  fam.e  artificial  ferocity  which  had  given  their 
enemies  fo  manifeft  an  advantage.  The  fafhion 
of  painting,  being  thus  introduced  into  South 
Britain,  was  probably  diftlifed  in  a  courfe  of  ages, 
over  all  that  part  of  the  ifland,  and  the  fooner 
fo  that  it  had  been-  pradifed  with  fuccefs  by  the 
Brigantes,  a  people  remarkably  brave,  numerous" 
and  powerful. 

Should 
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Should  the  fuppofition  now  made  be  thought 
not  abfurd,  it  will  be  afked  in  the  next  place, 
how  this  barbarous  cuflom  of  painting  was  intro- 
duced into  Caledonia  ?  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  un- 
lefs  it  arofe,  as  I  have  faid,  from  the  fuperior  bar- 
barity of  a  people  living  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try.    The  abettors  of  the  Germanic  extradion  of 
the  Caledonians  might  draw  a  plaufible  argument 
from  fo  charaderiflical  a  cuftom.     The  Arians  of 
Germany,  and  the  Caledonians  of  Britain,  were 
men  of  much  the  fame  charadter.     Each  of  thefe, 
nations  was  wild  and  ferocious.     Each  of  them 
took  care  to  heighten  their  innate  ferocity  by  the 
help  of  art.     Both   nations  exerted   their   whole 
flrength  of  ingenuity,    in   giving  themfelves  the 
mofl  dreadful  afpedt  poflible  ;  and  to  attack  their 
enemy  in  the  night  time  was  one  of  thofe  military 
arts  which  they  pra6tifed  in  common  *.     It  would 
therefore  be  a  more  rational  fyftem,  to  derive  the 
original  of  the  Caledonian  Britons  from  the  Ger- 
man Arians,  than  to  draw  their  defcent  from   the 
Agathyrfi^  according  to  the  opinion  of  Stillingfleet 
and  Boece  f, 

*  Tacit,  ut  fupra,  et  in  Vita  Agric. 

f  The  Agathyrfi  were  fettled  in  a  divifion  of  Sarmatla,  atnO 
fmall  diftance  from  the  Tea  *.  The  Geloni,  another  nation  who 
ufed  paint  in  Sarmatia,  lay  to  tte  Eaft  of  the  Boryfthenes.  It  >3 
not  therefore  eafy  to  fuppofe  that  either  the  Agathyrfi  or  Geloni 
could  tranfmit  their  cuftom  of  painting,  or  tranfport  themfelvea 
into  Britain.  The  feas  that  lay  nearell  to  them,  were  the  Palus 
Mxotis,  the  Euxine.  and  the  Baltic  :  neither  can  it  be  realon- 
ably  fuppofed  that  they  had  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion J  and  if  the  practice  they  made  of  painting  was  a  good 
foundation  for  the  ilrange  conjecture  made  by  Boece,  a  fimilar 
pradtice  that  prevailed  among  thofe  Ethiopians  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  f  will  furnilh  any  one  elfe  with  another  genealogical  ac- 
count of"  the  Caledonians  equally  authentic. 
*  vide  Celt,  Not.  Orb.  Ant.  in  S-nnatia.        f  Herod,   lib.  yii.  c.  69, 
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C^SAR  has  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  Gauls 
and  Germans.  Upon  comparing  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  thofe  two  great  nations  with  thofe  of 
the  Caledonians,  one  may  eafily  perceive  that  the 
cuHoms  of  the  latter  bear  a  much  nearer  refem- 
blance  to  the  old  Germans  than  to  the  Gauls. 

"  The  Germans,  lays  Ceelar,  differ  greatly  in 
their  manners  from  the  Gauls.  They  neither  have 
Druids  to  prefide  in  religious  affairs,  nor  do  they 
mind  facritices.  Their  whole  lives  are  employed 
either  in  hunting  or  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  a 
military  life.  They  inure  themfelves  early  to  toil 
and  hardiliips.  They  are  clad  v/ith  fl^ins  or  fhort 
mantles  made  of  fur,  fo  that  a  great  part  of  their 
bodies  is  naked.  To  agriculture  they  give  little 
or  no  attention.  Their  food  confifts  principally  of 
milk,  cheefe,  and  flefh.  The  only  perfons  among 
them  who  have  a  property  in  land,  are  their  ma- 
giftrates  and  Princes.  Thefe  give  annually  to  the 
tribes  and  families  who  aflbciate  together  under 
their  protedion,  as  much  ground  as  they  think 
proper,  and  where  they  fee  moft  convenient.  In 
the  enfuing  year  thefe  great  men  oblige  their  de- 
pendents to  Ibift  their  fettkments." 

"  When  a  German  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
war,  either  defeijfive  or  offenfive,  they  inveft  the 
general  to  whom  they  commit  the  management  of 
it,  with  a  power  of  life  and  death.  In  time  of 
peace  they  have  no  public  magiilrate :  the  Chiefs 
of  the  feveral  diflrids  and  Clans  diftributc  juftice 
and  decide  controverfies  among  thofe  under  their 
jurifdid:ion.  Robbery  is  attended  with  no  degree 
of  infamy,  if  committed  without  the  territories  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  robber  belongs  :  nor  do 
thefe  men  fcruple  to  affirm  before  the  world,  that 

in 
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in  order  to  exercife  the  youth,  and  to  put  a  Hop 
to  the  growth  of  effeminacy,  that  pradice  muft 
be  not  only  indulged,  but  encouraged.  In  their 
public  affemblies  when  any  of  their  Chieftains 
undertakes  to  go  at  the  head  of  fuch  an  expedi- 
tion, thofe  who  give  their  approbation  to  his  de- 
fign  rife  up  before  the  alTembly,  enlift  themfclves 
in  the  fervice,  and  are  app'auded  by  the  multi- 
tude. They  who  break  their  engagements  are 
reckoned  traitors  *  and  deferters  :  nor  do  they 
ever  after  recover  their  former  honour  f." 

"  The  Britons  of  the  North,  fays  Dio,  till  no 
ground,  but  live  upon  prey,  hunting,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  wood.  They  dwell  in  tents,  naked 
and  without  fhoes.  They  take  peculiar  pleafure 
in  committing  depredations.  They  endure  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  every  kind  of  hardfhip  with  won- 
derful patience  J." 

The  principal  lines  of  this  pidure  are  ex- 
tremely like  tho(e  of  the  original  we  have  beem 
jufl  now  viewing  ;  and  the  more  we  compare  the 
accounts  which  ancient  authors  have  given  of  the 
rcfpedive  nations,  the  more  we  are  flruck  with 
their  fimilarity  in  genius  and  manners.  Dio  has 
indeed  obferved  that  the  Caledonians  went  naked  ; 
but  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  he  meant  no  more 
than  that  they  v/ere  poorly  clad.  This  is  all  that 
Eumenius,  the  panegyrift,  has  faid  concerning  the 


*  One  would  think  that  Csefar,  in  this  pafTage,  copied  the 
manners  of  an  American  tribe  of  Indians  upon  a  like  occafion. 
This  is  the  very  method  ufed  by  them  in  their  aflembh'es,  when 
they  refolve  on  a  war.  There  is  a  wonderful  fimilarity  between 
all  nations  in  the  firft  ftage  of  fociety. 

\  Csf  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ai,   22,  23. 

1  Dio,  lib,  Ixxii. 
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habits  of  thofe  Pids  who  fought  againft  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  South,  before  Caefar  invaded  this 
ifland  :  and  Caefar  himfelf  has  told  us  that  thofe 
who  inhabited  the  inland  parts  of  Britain  in  his 
time  were  cloathed  with  fkins  *.  Whatever  the 
opinion  of  Dio  may  have  been  on  this  fubje<ft,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Caledonians  could  hardly  fe- 
cure  their  lives  againft  the  natural  feverity  of  their 
climate,  without  fome  fort  of  cloathing,  notwith- 
ftandingall  their  conflitutional  vigour  and  acquired 
hardinefs. 

I T  muft  be  acknowledged  that  Herodian  like- 
wife  feems  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  North  Bri- 
tain a  naked  people.  His  words  are,  "  Thefe  bar- 
barians are  ftrangers  to  the  ufe  of  cloaths,  but  they 
trim  their  bellies  and  necks  with  iron  trappings, 
being  poffelTed  with  a  belief  that  iron  is  ornament- 
al and  a  fign  of  opulence,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  gold  is  efleemed  by  other  nations.  They 
mark  their  bodies  with  a  variety  of  figures  re- 
fembling  many  different  animals.  For  this  reafon 
they  take  care  not  to  cover  their  bodies,  for  fear 
of  concealing  thefe  figures  t. 

But  this  author  has  told  us  in  the  pafTage  im- 
mediately preceding  that  now  quoted,  that  thefe 
barbarians  were  far  from  being  totally  naked,  the 
greatefl  part  only  of  their  bodies  being  fo ;  and 
that  mufl  in  all  probability  have  been  true. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  very  little  con- 
cerning the  habits  of  the  Caledonians,  excepting 
thofe  they  wore  in  a  day  of  battle.  Upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions  they   were  indeed   very  flightly  clad,    if 

*  Caefar  de  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  v.  cap.  14. 
1"  Herod,  lib.  iii.  cap.  47. 
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cloathed  at  all.  Before  the  engagement  bega^i 
they  threw  away  their  upper  garments,  and  march- 
ed up  to  the  enemy  having  only  a  piece  of  thin 
fluff  wrapped  about  their  middle.  The  High- 
landers of  Scotland  inherited  the  fame  cullom  fo 
late  as  the  battle  of  Killicranky,  in  which  they 
fought  in  their  fhirts,  having  laid  by  their  plaids 
and  Hiort  coats  before  the  adion  began.  The  old 
Germans  behaved  in  the  very  famie  manner  upon 
limilar  occafions. 

Those  who  are  very  meanly  or  thinly  clad  are 
in  common  converfation  called  naked.  Agree- 
able to  this  ufual  form  of  fpeech,  Virgil  advifcs 
the  Italian  farmer  whether  in  ploughing  or  fowing 
his  ground  to  work  nnke/i  ;  that  is  to  fay,  without 
that  part  of  his  garb  that  was  no  more  than  a 
real  incumbrance  to  him  *. 

Besides  the  lldns  of  beafts  Vv^orn  by  the  Cale- 
donians, like  the  more  barbarous  inhabitants  of 
Britain  and  Germany,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  thev  imitated  the  latter  in  another  part  of  their 
habit.  The  Germans  v/ore  woollen  mantles,  and 
thefe  fometimes  party  coloured,  though  generally 
otherwife,  A  mantle  of  the  latter  kind  was  by 
the  Romans  called  Sagnm^  and  a  party-coloured 
one  either  Sagum  or  Br  ace  a;  promifcuoufly.  The 
only  garment  of  an  ordinary  German  was,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  a  mantle  tacked  together  with  a 
Fibula^  or  if  that  (liould  be  wanting  they  ufed  a 
pin  t.    The  Fibula  was  a  buckle  or  ring   made 

*  Nudus  ara  fere  nudus.  Vikg. 

t  Tegumen  omnibus  fagum,  fibula  aiu  fi  d-Ht  fpina  confcrtum. 
Cetera  intedi,  &c.  Locupletiffimi  vetle  diftinguuntur.  Stricta 
et  fingulos  artus  exprimente^ 

•  TaciC.   demor.  Geim.   n.  442. 
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of  a  thin  pla'ie  of  filver,  brafs,  or  iron,  with  a 
needle  runnng  through  the  middle  and  joined  to 
the  buckle  at  one  end.  But  if  the  perfon  uho 
wore  the  mantle  was  too  poor  to  afford  the  fibula, 
a  fkewer  made  either  of  wood  or  bone  was  form- 
ed to  anfwer  its  ufe.  The  buckle  or  Ikewer  kept 
the  two  upper  corners  of  the  mantle  together. 

It  muft  be  allov.^ed  that  the  writers  of  ancient 
hiftory  are  filent  as  to  the  garb  worn  by  the  Cale- 
donians, Pi<fls,  and  Scots:  but  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  we  may  GfV^ly  depend  on  the  faith  of  tra- 
dition, efpecially  when  fupported  by  immemorial 
cuftom  ;  and  v/e  are  informed  by  both,  that  the 
moll  ancient  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  were 
clad  with  a  Sagnm  tacked  together  about  the  neck 
•with  either  a  pin  or  buckle.  If  the  Sagum  was  of 
one  colour,  it  was  called,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  Plaicie  :  if  party-coloured  or  ftreaked 
with  different  dyes,  it  was  called  Breaccan. 

Varro  obferved  that  the  word  Sagum  is  of 
Celtic  extratt.  The  word  Braccte  is  lo  likewife. 
In  the  Galic  tongue,  which  is  perhans  the  mofl  ge- 
nuine branch  of  the  old  Celtic,  Saic  fignifies  a 
il^in  or  hide.  The  Germans,  like  many  other 
■uncivilized  nations,  covered  themfelves  with  fkins 
before  they  began  to  manufacture  woollen  fluffs  ; 
and  as  Saic  was  the  name  of  their  original  garb, 
jt  is  highly  probable,  that  after  the  woollen  man- 
tle was  introduced  in  its  p'ace,  they  gave  it  the 
well  known  name  of  their  former  covering.  This 
conjedure  is  fo  much  the  more  plaufible  that  the 
form  of  their  mantle  was  in  a  great  degree  fimi- 
lar  to  that  of  their  old  covering. 

If  we  confiilt  either  lexicograpliers,  or  the  wri- 
ters of  notes  critical  and  explanatory,  we  fhall  find 

Tome 
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fome  difficulty  in  fettling  the  precife  meaning  of 
the  word  Bracca.  But  every  Highlander  in  Britain 
knows  that  the  Bracca  was  an  upper  garment  of 
diverfe  colours.  The  very  word  is  to  this  day 
preferved  in  the  Galic  language,  with  the  addition 
of  only  a  lingle  letter,  and,  in  the  fame  language, 
any  thing  that  is  party-coloured  is  conftantly  di- 
ftinguifhed  by   the  epithet  Breac. 

Blue  was  the  favourite  colour  among  the  Ca- 
ledonians "*,  or  at  leafb  the  moft  prevalent.  That 
their  women  of  quality  ufed  blue  mantles 
may  be  concluded  from  a  palfage  of  Claudian  f, 
as  well  as  from  tradition. 

The  only  or  principal  difference  between  the 
drefs  of  the  males  and  females  was,  that  the 
mantle  of  the  latter  flowed  down  to  their  ankles, 
as  it  did  among  the  women  of  Germany.  The 
ufe  of  the  Fibula  was  common  both  to  the  men 
and  the  women  of  Caledonia  *. 

K  4  It 


*  Solin.  cap.  xxxv. 

-j-  Inde  Caledonico  vehta  Britannia  monftro 
Ferro  Pifla  genas,  cujus  vefligia  verrit 
Carulus,  oceanique  sftum  mentitur  amlQus. 

Claud  Imprim.  Con.  Stil. 
In  this  pafTage  Britain  is  perfonified  by  the  poet,  and  is  painted 
in  the  cheeks,  and  clad  with  a  blue  mantle  in  the  Pictifh  manner. 
It  is  hardly  pofTible  to  make  fenfe  of  the  wards  without  taking 
them  in  this  view. 

I  have  it  from  very  good  authority,  that  a  large  filver  buckle, 
once  worn  by  Robert  Rruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  till  of  late 
in  the  poirelhon  of  Macdougal,  of  Dunolly,  a  gentleman  in  Ar- 
gylefliire.  Bruce,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Methven,  found  hini- 
lelf  under  the  neceflity  of  flying  to  the  Highlands,  attended  by 
only  a  fmall  band  of  trufly  friends.  Macdougal,  of  Lorn,  one 
of  the  anceftors  of  the  gentleman  now  mentioned,  being  in  the 
Englifli  intcreli,  attacked  that  illulbious  Prince  in  his  flight,  and 

overpowered 
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It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  carry  the 
Jjarallel  between  the  Germans  and  Caledonians 
much  further.  Thofe  who  have  enquired  with  care 
into  the  primseval  flate  of  North  Britain,  will  fee 
the  comparifon  in  a  much  ftrorger  light,  upon  per- 
ufing,  v/ith  attention,  tl-at  admirable  treatife  of 
Tacitus  concerning  Germany  and  its  inhabitants. 
There  is  certainly  a  flrong  uniformity  between 
all  rations  in  a  barbarous  ftate.  The  fimilarity 
muft  be  much  more  apparent  between  nations  ori- 
gii.ally  fprung  from  the  fame  fource.  But  it  evi- 
dently appears  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
early  hiftory  of  the  Germans  and  Caledonians, 
that  the  conformity  bctv/een  thsm,  in  point  of 
cuflorns  and  national  manners,  is  much  more  flrik- 
irg  than  between  the  Caledonians  and  Britons  * 
This  feems  greatly  to  favour  the  opinion  of  Ta- 
citus, and  the  tradition  preferved  by  Bede.  But 
}t  mufl:  b*  confe{fed,  that  nothing  decifive  can  be 
faid  on  this  h:ad,  though  I  intend  to  do  all  juf- 
tice  to  the  fyftem  of  the  fuppofed  Germanic  ex- 
tratflion  of  the  Caledonians. 

The  great  objedlion  againft  the  fyftem  is,  that 
as  in  that  early  period  Vvherein  North  Britain  was 
peopled,  the  art  of  building  and  navigating  veffels 
muft  have  been  either  totally  unknown,  or  very 
jmperfedly  underiiood   jn  Germany,  it  is  much 


overpowered  hinl  with  fuperior  numbers.  Rrtjce  performed  pro- 
digies of  valour,  \r\  a  narrow  pafs  where  he  po^fted  himfclf  fingly 
till  all  his  friends  were  out  of  danger  ;  but  "he  was  forced  at 
length  to  give  way,  and  In  liis  retreat  loil:  hi;  upper  g;arn;enr,  or 
al  leart  the  buckle  with  which  it  \va.-  faflened.  This  iciiffle  in 
■which  Bruce  was  thus  worfted,  is  fung  by  Barbour,  an  old  Scot- 
tifh  bard. 

*  Sir  William  Temple^ 

more 
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more  probable  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  Cale- 
donia came  rather  from  the  Southern  divifion  of 
the  ifland,  than  from  any  part  of  the  Northern 
continent,  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  days  failing 
from  any  part  of  Britain  *. 

This  indeed  is  a  very  plaufible  argument,  and 
difficult  to  be  obviated  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not 
eafy  to  afcertain  the  period  of  time  in  which  the 
Germans  could  firft  venture  to  commit  themfelves, 
with  fafcty,  to  the  ocean. 

We  know  from  good  authority,  that  the  Suiones 
of  Germany  had  very  confiderable  fleets,  either  in 
the  Baltic  or  in  the  Northern  ocean,  in  Trajan's 
time  t ;  of  confequence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that 
they  knew  the  art  of  building  and  navigating  fhips 
much  earlier.  The  Teurones,  who  fought  againfl 
Caius  Marius.,  muft  have  had  fome  tolerable  veflels 
to  tranfport  themfelves  and  their  families  to  Ger- 
many from  the  Northern  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
v/hen  they  went  upon  their  celebrated  expedition 
towards  the  South  of  Europe.  This  being  the 
cafe,  there  is  but  little  abfqrdity  in  fuppofing  that 
the  anctftors  of  the  fame  Teutones,  or  of  the 
Saiones,  or  of  fome  other  maritime  nation  in  the 
Weftern  part  of  Germany,  might  have  ventured 
upon  a  voyage  to  North  Britain,  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred years,  at  leaft,  before  the  Suiones  made  fiich 
a  conf.derable  figure  at  fea  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. It  does  not  appear  that  the  Gauls  underftood 
fea  affairs  much  fooner  than  the  Germans.  If  the 
Phe.iicians  made  early  voyages  to  the  coaft  of 
Gaul,  the  fame  love  of  gain  that  carried  them  thi- 
ther would  have  led  them  hkewife  to  the  maritime 

*  Innes,  Crit.  EiTay,  p.  7  1  f  Tacit.  Lips.  p.  450. 
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parts  of  Germany  ;  and  nothing  could  hinder  the 
AUemans,  any  more  than  the  Gauls,  fiom  learn- 
ing the  more  limple  branches  of  fhip  building  and 
navigation. 

It  may  indeed  be  faid  that  the  Gauls  might 
have  eafily  learned  the  art  of  building  Ihips  from 
the  Phocoeans  of  i\'Ialilia,  who  were  fettled  among 
them,  and  confcquently  might  have  underftood 
f^a  afiliirs  much  earlier  than  the  Germans.  But 
South  Biitain  muft  have  been  peopled,  if  we  can 
j  idge  from  appearances,  before  the  Phocoeans  pof- 
iclfed  themfelves  of  the  Mallilian  diftrid-of  Gaul, 
an  event  which  happened  about  five  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrifl  *. 

Without  admitting  an  early  knowledge  of 
ravigation,  it  is  difficult  to  account  how  the  Bel- 
gic  Gauls  tranfported  themfelves  into  Britain, 
They  certaiiily  could  not  flow  themfelves,  their 
wives,  children,  and  cattle,  in  Currachs.  They 
mud,  in  fhort,  have  veilels  of  a  larger  and  better 
coiilhuCtion.  Should  this  be  allowed,  what  could 
hir;der  the  anceflors  of  thofe  Saxons,  Friefians, 
Normans,  and  Ollmans,  who  harraffed  the  South- 
t:rn  parts  of  Europe  ii  after  ages,  from  having 
veiTels  equally  good  with  thofe  of  Gaul,  or  from 
making  voyages  into  a  country  at  the  diflance  of 
a  few  days  failiig  ?  The  Saxons  infefted  the  coafl 
of  Britain  under  the  reign  of  Diocletian  ;  and  if 
we  can  give  credit  to  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the 
Danes  invaded  Britain  feveral  ages  before  the 
Roman  enfigns  were  difplayed  there.  But  be  that 
as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  maritime  nations  of 
Germany  and  Scandia  were  very  bold  adventurers 

'  juil.  lib.  xiiii.  c.  3. 
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at  Tea,  before  the  Roman  empire  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  they  may  have  been  fo  much  fooner, 
though  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflories  are  filent 
upon  that  head. 

If  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  the  firft  Belgic  co- 
lonies made  their  way  into  Britain  in  Curacbs  or 
boats  made  of  wicker  and  ox  hides,  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  thefe  Curachs  muft  then  have  been 
confiderably  larger  than  thofe  ufed  for  many  ages 
by  feveral  barbarous  nations  upon  rivers  and  narrow 
founds.  The  Belgic  colonies  who  tranfmigrated 
into  Britain,  had  originally  cattle  to  carry  along 
with  them  in  their  tranfports  :  and  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  that  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Britanny,  Normandy,  or  Picardy,  had  more 
fldll  to  build  veiTels  fit  for  a  national  migration, 
or  more  courage  to  \\k  them  than  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Holland,  Friefland,  Weflphalia,  Sax- 
ony, or  Denmark.  It  is  true,  the  latter  lay  at  a 
greater  diflance  from  Britain  :  But  if  the  Britons 
of  Lucan's  time  ventured  out  into  the  ocean  in 
Curachs  *,  the  old  Germans  might  have  likewife 
done  fo.  Should  they  even  be  too  timid  or  un- 
lTs.il ful  to  make  at  once  a  crofs  voyage  to  Cale- 
donia, it  was  always  in  their  power,  after  coaft- 
ing  the  Belgic  Gaul  and  South  Britain,  to  arrive 
at  laft  in  the  Northern  divifion  of  this  illand. 

From  the  parallel  drawn  between  the  Germans 
and  Caledonians,  and  the  obfervations  I  have  made 
on  the  fuppofed  ftate  of  navigation  in  thofe  times, 
it  mud  be  owned  that  there  is  fome  additional 
llrength  given  toBede's  tradition,  and  the  remark 
of  Tacitus.    But  after  all,    the  Gaulilh  defcent  of 

*  Lucani  Pharf  lib.  iv.  ver.  i  30,  et  feq. 

the 
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the  Caledonians  is  the  moft  natural  and  the  leafl 
liable  to  objecflions.  In  the  obfcurity  which  in- 
volves fo  early  a  period,  probability  mufl  take 
place  of  all  arguments  drawn  from  the  fimilarity 
of  manners  and  cuftoms  which  invariably  fubfifts 
among  all  barbarous  nations  ;  at  the  fame  time,  I 
am  adually  of  opinion,  that  the  Caledonians  and 
Germans  defcended  originally  from  the  fame  Gaul- 
ifh  ftock. 

The  Gauls  who  firfl  poffelTed  themfelves  of 
Britain,  might  eafily,  at  the  fame  time,  fend  co- 
lonies beyond  the  Rhine.  In  a  courfe  of  ages  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  as  they  polTelTed  a  fine  climate 
and  foil,  naturally  formed  themfelves  into  regular 
governments  and  communities,  and  made  a  more 
rapid  progrefs  towards  civilization  than  the  Celto- 
Germanic  colonies  they  fent  beyond  the  Rhme, 
and  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
jpofieiTed,  muft  longer  remain  in  a  (late  of  barba- 
rity. In  procefs  of  time  the  Gauls,  no  doubt, 
from  an  increafe  of  numbers,  fent  fucceflive  co- 
lonies to  Britain.  The  firft  colonifts,  from  the 
prcilure  of  thofe  new  comers,  gradually  migrated 
to  the  North,  till  at  lalt  they  polTeffed  themfelves 
of  the  inaccefhble  mountains  of  Caledonia.  There 
they  not  o"ly  found  fecurity  to  themfelves  but  to 
their  original  cuftoms  and  language,  which,  from 
the  firr-.piicity  of  a  life  fpent  in  hunring,  fuffered 
very  ^c\v  innovations.  The  northern  Germans, 
certainly,  from  fimilar  circumftances,  gradually 
had  moved  towards  the  Baltic,  and  had  the  fame 
opportunities  of  prefervingthc  ancient  cuftoms  and 
laiiguage  once  com.mon  to  the  great  Celtic  ftock. 
Thus  the  refemblance  between  the  old  Germans 
and  Caledonians  is  better  accounted  for,  than  from 
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a  dedudtlon  of  the  latter  from  the  former  in  an  af- 
ter age. 

A  s  the  Gauls,  as  I  have  above  faid,  made  a 
quicker  progrefs  towards  civilization  than  their 
colonies  in  Britain,  and  beyond  the  Rhine,  fo  their 
language  and  manners  fufFered  a  more  rapid 
change.  The  arts  of  civil  life  introduce  among 
mankind  a  new  form  of  ideas,  and  of  courfe  new 
words  and  new  manners.  To  this,  and  this  alone> 
muft  be  afcribed  the  difference  between  the  Cale- 
donians, and  the  Gauls  and  Britons  of  the  South, 
in  point  of  the  conftrudion  of  their  language, 
and  the  diverlity  of  a  few  national  cuftoms. 


D I  S  S  E  R. 
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DISSERTATION   XIII. 


Of  the  Degrees  and  Titles  of  Honour 
among  the  Scots  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Of  obfolete  Law  Terms  in  Regiam  Ma- 
jeftatem.     Of  the  Merchetse  Mulierum. 


THE  Gallc  dialecfl  of  the  old  Celtic  was  the 
common  language  of  the  greatefl  part  of 
Scotland,  from  time  immemorial,  down  to  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Scots  who  lay  to  the  South 
of  Clyde  and  the  Forth  had,  for  ieveral  ages  be- 
fore the  cera  now  aHigned,  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
courfe  with  the  Saxons  of  Bernicia  and  Deira, 
That  divifion  of  Scotland  was,  at  intervals,  fubjcd: 
to  a  Saxon  government  *.  Some  of  the  Scots 
Kings  were  Lords  of  Cumberland,  before  their 
accellion  to  the  throne,  and  kept  their  little  courts 
in  that  part  of  England.  From  thefe  circumflan- 
ces  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Saxon  tongue  pre- 
vailed in  the  Southern  divifion  of  North  Britain 
for  a  confiderable  time  before  it  crofTed  the  Firth 
of  Edinburgh,  in  its  progrefs  to  the  North. 

"  Bedc. 

Together 
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Together  with    the  language,    cudoms   and 

laws  of  the  Saxons,  Malcolm  Canemore  introduced 

Saxon  or  French  titles  of  mngiibacy  and  honour, 

unknown  till  then  in  Scotland. 

Before  that  time  North  Britain,  like  other  un- 
polifhed  countries,  may  be  fuppoftd  to  lave  been 
very  defective  in  its  laws.  Hedor  Eoece,  and 
fome  other  Sccttifh  hiftorians,  have  given  the  wcr'd 
an  abflraft  of  feme  excellent  laws  made  by  Ken- 
neth the  Second  and  Macbeth  :  but  their  autho- 
rity on  this  head  is  extreamily  queftionable.  There 
is  another  body  of  laws  which  are  comm.only  at- 
tributed to  Malcolm,  the  fecond  of  that  name, 
who  in  the  year  1004  mounted  the  throne  of 
Scotland  :  but  our  ableft  antiquaries  have  been 
much  divided  on  this  fabjec^f.  The  learned  Sir 
John  Skene,  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  are  pofitive 
that  thefe  law^s  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  Ma'colm  ; 
but  Dr.  Nicolfon,  Eifhop  of  Carlifle,  Dr.  Hickes, 
and  before  them.  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  contended 
for  fixing  them  to  a  later  period.  I  have  thrown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  Spelman's  own  words  *. 

Mal- 


*  "  Skene  begins  the  laws  of  Scotland  wirh  thofe  of  Malcolm 
the  Second.  But  it  is  far  from  being  clear  that  the  laws  wkich. 
go  wnder  that  King's  name  are  fo  ancient-  The;-  contain  man/ 
words  and  terms  which  belong  to  a  more  modern  age  :  befides, 
they  refer  to  cuftoms,  and  names  of  olTices,  which  btlong  to  a  later 
period.  Skene  likewife  attributes  toDavid  the  firft  thole  four  books 
which  areintitled,  Regiam  IViajeftatem  Scoiise.  This  Monarch, 
according  to  his  calculation,  began  to  reign  in  the  year  of  Chrill 
1124,  or  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  Henry  the  Firfl:.  But 
Randolph  de  Glanville  did  not  write  his  treatife  concerning  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  England,  till  after  the  twenty- f.xth  of  Hemy 
the  Second's  reign,  that  is,  not  till  the  year  1  i8o  ;  and  they 
who  compare  this  book  of  Glanville's,  and  the  Regiam  Majefta- 

tem 
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Malcolm  MacKenneth,  or  the  fecond  King 
of  Scotland  of  that  name,  was  cotemporary  with 
Canute.  He  was  long  at  war  with  the  Danes  and 
Englifh;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  borrowed 
thefe  titles  of  honour  from  either  of  thofe  nations. 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  his  great  grandfon 
Malcolm  Canemore  imported  them  from  Eng- 
land. In  theMacAlpineor  MacKenneth  laws  men- 
tion is  frequently  made  of  earls  *,  among  the 
barons.  Sir  James  Dalrymple  infers  from  tljis 
eircumftance,  that  we  had  that  degree  of  honour 
in  Scotland  during  Malcolm  the  fecond's  reign  t. 


tern  of  Scotland,  will  readily  find  fuch  an  agreement  and  fimilitude 
in  them,  that  they  muft  conclude  one  of  the  two  was  copied  after 
the  other.  But  I  allow  others  to  determine  whether  we  have  im- 
ported our  fyftem  of  laws  from  Scotland." 

"  If  it  is  impoffible  to  prove  that  the  feudal  law  was  eflabliflied 
in  England  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  it  is  therefore  far  from 
being  probable  that  the  fame  feudal  law  was  known  in  Scotland 
about  fixty  years  before  that  epoch.  However  ancient  the  league 
between  the  French  and  the  Scots  may  have  been,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Malcolm  the  Second  had  intercourfe  enough 
with  that,  or  any  other  Continental  nation,  to  learn  the  conlti- 
tution  of  their  government,  or  to  know  even  their  titles  of  dignity 
and  honour,  fo  as  to  transfer  them  into  his  own  kingdom.  It  is 
hardly  credible  that  he  could  have  been  the  author  of  thofe  laws 
which  give  exaft  defcriptions  of  the  offices  of  chancellor,  judi- 
ciary chamberlain,  fteward  of  the  houfhold,  conftable,  marif- 
chal,  fherifF,  provoft,  baillies  of  burghs,  together  with  the  pri- 
vileges and  jurifdidion  of  barons.  "  '1  he  Britons,  fays  Cambden, 
difown  the  name  of  barons :  nor  is  there  any  thing  faid  wirh  re- 
gard to  it  in  the  Saxon  laws.  The  firft  mention  of  this  title  that 
I  have  met  with,  is  in  a  fragment  of  the  laws  made  by  Canute  the 
Greatf"  See  Spelman's  Gloffiry,  under  the  words  Lex  Scoto- 
rum. 

•f  Britannia,  under  the  article.  Degrees  of  all  England. 

*  Colledltons,  p.  146, 
f  Coraites. 

But 
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But  the  argument  is  not  conclufive,  till  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  that  Monarch  was  the  author  of  the 
MacAlpine  laws  ;  and  if  the  ancient  copy  to  which 
the  learned  knight  appeals ;  be  a  fufficient  autho- 
rity to  afcribe  thefe  laws  to  Malcolm  MacKenneth, 
the  old  tradition  which  attributes  them  to  Mac-- 
Alpin,  is  an  argument  equally  good  for  making 
them  much  more  ancient. 

EARL  is  originally  a  Danifh  word,  which 
anfwers  to  Conful,  Comes  and  Dux,  of  ihe  Latin 
ufed  in  the  middle  ages  *.  Dahymple  infers,  from 
two  or  three  conclufive  authorities,  that  we  had 
Comites  and  Vice-comites  in  Scotland  before  the 
reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second  f.  But  he  allows  that 
this  title  of  dignity  was  not  hereditarily  annexed  to 
families,  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canemore.  The 
Scots  hiftorians  accordingly  tell  us,  that  MacDuff, 
Thane  of  Fife,  was  the  firft  that  obtained  the 
hereditary  title  of  Earl  to  his  family. 

Buchanan  X  fays,  that  there  was  no  title  of 
honour  in  Scotland  fuperior  to  that  of  Knight,  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  the  Thanes  and  Jufliciaries,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  fecond.  But  it  is 
not  even  certain  that  there  were  gentlcm.en  of  the 
equeflrian  order  in  Scotland  fo  early  It  Cambderi 
and  Spelden  fuppofe,  that  the  origin  of  this  dig- 
nity mud  be  inveftigated  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
ma^is.     They  quote  the  following  palTage  from 


*  Spelm.  Gloff.  under  the  word  Eorla. 

+  Colleft.  p.  146. 

t  Rer,  Scot.  liH.  6.  cap.  52. 

!|  We  find  no  great  mention  of  this  order  til!  Malcolm  the 
Third's  time.  Henry  Fits-Emprels  was  fent  from  England  to 
receive  the  honour  of  kfiighthood  from  David  the  Ion  of  that 
Piiace. 

L  Tacitus  ; 
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Tacitus  :  "  Among  the  Germar.s,  it  is  never  cui- 
tomary  for  any  man  to  carry  arms  till  the  com- 
mu'jty  have  firft  given  their  approbation.  That 
done,  one  of  the  principal  nobility,  or  the  young 
man's  father  or  relation,  adorns  him  with  a  fhield 
or  javelin,  before  a  public  aflembly.  This  cere- 
mony confers  the  fame  dignity  among  them  that 
the  gown  does  among  the  Romans.  Before  their 
youth  receive  this  honour,  ihey  are  reckoned  only 
a  pait  of  a  private  fam.ily  ;  but  from  that  day 
forth  they  are  confidered  as  members  of  the  com- 
monvvealth  *" 

Before  the  titles  of  Barons,  Earls,  Dukes, 
Marquiffes  and  Vifcounts  were  imported  from  fo- 
reign countries,  all  the  degrees  of  honour  known 
in  Scotland  were,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  King, 
the  Lord,  the  Tanift,  and  the  Tofhich ;  together 
with  thofi  belonging  to  offices,  civil  and  ecclefi- 
aftical.  Barons  came  in  with  the  feudal  law.  The 
word  Earl  is  of  a  Danifh  extrad  ;  and  the  language 
of  the  Danes  was  unknown  here  till  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century.  Robert  the  Third  cre- 
ated our  firft  Dukes,  and  James  the  Sixth  our 
Marquifes,  Vifcounts  and  Baronets. 

The  ancient  Scots  or  Highlanders  call  the  fo- 
vereign  Ri ;  the  old  Britons  or  Wellli  Rhuy  ;  the 
modern  French  Roy  -,  the  Italians  Re  ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards Rey.  From  this  fimilarity  of  founds,  and 
identity  of  fcnfe,  we  may  reafonably  infer,  that 
the  Rex  of  the  Latin  is  derived  from  the  Celtic, 
and  had  originally  the  fame  idea  affixed  to  it  which 
is  conveyed  by  the  correfpondent  names  in  the  fe- 
veral  dialedls  of  that  language. 

*  Tacitus  lie  mor.  Germ.  cap.  13. 

The 


dmong  the  antient  Scots,  l^J 

The  meaning  of  Ri  is  a  ruler  ;  and  among  the 
ancients  the  idea  of  defpotifm  was  not  annexed  to 
regal  government.  This  opinion  only  obtained 
in  the  Eaft.  The  Celtic  nations  limited  the  regal 
authority  to  very  narrow  bounds.  The  old  Mo- 
narchs  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland  were  too 
weak,  either  to  controul  the  pride  and  infolence 
of  the  great,  or  to  reftrain  the  licentioufnefs  of  the 
populace.  Many  of  thofc  Princes,  if  we  credit 
hillory,  were  dethioned,  and  fome  of  them  eveii 
put  to  death  by  their  lubjeds ;  which  is  a  demon- 
fhratioii  that  their  power  was  extremely  circum- 
fcribed.  They  were  not  in  pofTeflion  of  treafures, 
to  keep  ftanding  armies,  or  to  corrupt  thofe  whofe 
avarice  might  induce  them  to  be  inftruments  of 
tyranny. 

Next  to  the  King  were  thofe  great  kndhoI= 
ders  who  are  called  Lords  in  Englifh,  Lairds  in 
Scotch,  and  Tierna  in  the  ancient  Galic.  It  it  very 
probable  that  the  Galic  Tierna^  or  the  Welch 
Teyrn^  was  the  firft  title  of  fupreme  dignity  among 
the  Celtic  nations  *. 

The  Highlanders  and  Irifh  frequently  addrefs 
the  Supreme  being  under  this  name  ;  and  hence 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  their  anceftors  had  no 
conception  of  power  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Tierna. 
From  the  fame  confideration  we  may  likewife  in- 
fer, that  originally  every  one  called  Tierna  was 
an  independent  Prince.  It  was  only  after  many 
fuch  Lords  had  become  the  vaifals  of  mightier 


*  Tierna  is  derived  very  probably  from  Ti,  The  one,  by  way 
of  eminence,  and  Fermn,  Land.  Ftrran,  in  the  oblique  cafe, 
produces  Eran.  So  that  Tierna  is  the  fame  with  Ticran,  A  man 
(>f  land,  01  a  great  proprietor  of  land. 

'  L  2  Princes 
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Princes,  that  this  name  was  given  to  perfons  in  a 
ftate  of  fubordination.  As  the  Romans  formed 
their  Rex  owl  of  theCehic  word  Ri^  (o  the  Greeks 
derived  their  Tv^-jmo;  from  Tierna.  The  word  Ty- 
rant was  originally  no  more  odious,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  nation,  than  King  is  in  that  of  En- 
gland. It  were  an  eafy  mattej  to  fhow  that  fome 
excellent  Princes  were  ftiled  Tyrants  in  Greece, 
and  agreeable  to  that  mode  of  expreihon  in  ancient 
times,  i^neas  gives  the  very  fame  title  to  the  good 
old  Latinus. 

The  third  name  of  dignity  among  the  Scots  of 
ancient  times  was  Taniji^  or  'tamjiear.  This  word 
has  been  confounded  with  Thane^  which  occurs 
frequently  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  Buchanan 
fays,  that  before  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Second, 
Thane  was  the  higheft  title  immediately  after  that 
of  King  His  explication  of  the  word  is,  the  Go- 
vernor of  a  country,  or  the  King's  Lieutenant  in 
a  certain  divifion  of  his  dominions  *'.  Every  one 
converfant  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  has  read  of 
Banquho,  Thane  of  Lochaber,  MacDuff,  Thane 
of  Fife,  and  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyie. 

The  appellation  of  Thane  was  i<nown  in  Eng- 
land, and  common  there  for  feveral  ages  :  nor  was 
it  difcontinued  till  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  In 
the  Saxon  tongue,  Thane^  Tbeger^  and  Tain^  fig- 
nified  a  Servant  or  Minifter  f. 

The  Irifh  had  their  Tamft  ;  and  in  their  lan- 
guage the  meaning  of  that  word  is,  the  fecond 
perfon,  or  fecond  thing t.     It  is  not  probable  that 


*  Prster  Thanos  hoc  eft  prasrcclos  Regionura.     Buchaa.  in 
Miicolm. 

\  Spelman's  GlofTary,  uqder  thefe  words. 
\  bte  Lhoyi's  liifll  Didionary. 

they 
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they  borrowed  the  title  from  the  Englifli,  as,  not~ 
withftanding  of  Bede's  allegation  concerning  the 
friendly  difpofition  of  the  Irilli  towards  the  Saxons 
of  the  fixth  and  feventh  centuries,  they  had  a 
mortal  averfion  to  the  Englilli  -,  and  before  the 
conqueft  of  Ireland  by  Henry  the  Second,  the  title 
of  Tanift  became  obfolete  :  it  may  therefore  be 
prefumed  that  Tanifl  is  an  ancient  Galic  woid. 

I N  the  fettlement  of  fuccelT;on,  the  law  of 
Tanifl ry  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the  earlieft  ac- 
counts of  time.  "  According  to  that  law,  fays 
Sir  James  Ware  *,  the  hereditary  right  of  fuccef- 
fion  was  not  maintained  among  the  Princes  or  the 
Rulers  of  countries  ;  but  the  ftrongefl:,  or  he  who 
had  moft  followers,  very  often  the  eldeft  and  moft 
worthy  of  the  deceafed  King's  blood  and  name, 
fucceeded  him.  This  perfon,  by  the  common 
fufFrage  of  the  people,  and  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
predeceffor,  was  appointed  to  fucceed,  and  v/as 
called  Tanifl,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fecond  in  dignity. 
Whoever  received  this  dignity,  maintained  him- 
felf  and  followers,  partly  out  of  certain  lands  fet 
apart  for  that  purpofe,  but  chiefly  out  of  tributary 
impofitions,  which  he  exacted  in  an  arbitra- 
ry manner;  impofitions,  from  which  the  lands 
of  the  church  only,  and  tliofe  of  perfons  veiled 
with  particular  immunities,  were  exempted." 

The  fame  cuftom  was  a  fundamental  law  in 
Scotland  tor  many  ages.  Upon  the  death  of  a 
King,  the  throne  was  not  generally  filled  by  his 
fon,  or  daughter  failing  of  male  iflue,  but  by  liis 
brother,  uncle,  coufin-german,  or  near  relation  of 
the  fame  blood.     The  perfonal  merit  of  the  luc- 

*  Antiq,  and  Hift.  of  Ireland,  cbap.  8. 

L  3  ceflbr, 
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jceflbr,  the  regard  paid  to  the  memory  of  his  im^ 
mediate  anccftors,  or  his  addrefs  in  gaining  a 
majority  of  the  leadn;g  men,  frequently  advanced 
him  'o  the  crown,  iiotwithflanding  the  precautions 
taker,  by  his  pred^  cefibr. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  or  that 
of  theEiglidi  monarchy,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  Oiews,  that  the  law  of  Taniflry  was 
very  often  the  rule.obferved  in  the  fucceflion  of 
Sovereigns.  No  great  regard  was  paid  to  heredi- 
tary right  :  the  King's  brother  was  frequently  pre- 
ferred to  his  fon  ;  a  baftard  Prince  fometimes  took 
place  of  a  legitimate  one  ;  and  the  will  of  the 
jaft  reigning  Sovereign  had  more  than  once  exr 
(eluded  the  lineal  hein 

It  is  plain  that  the  law  of  Taniflry  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  embroil  families,  countries 
and  kingdoms.  In  all  the  places  where  it  pre- 
vailed, domeftic  feuds,  provincial  infurre<5\ions, 
and  national  wars,  mud  have  been  unavoidably 
frequent.  But  as  the  Scots  and  Irifh,  and  almoft 
every  other  Celtic  nation,  made  arms  the  great 
occupation  of  life,  they  thought  it  highly 
inexpedient  to  intrull  the  diredion  of  the  ftate  to 
infants,  minors,  or  unexperienced  youths.  "U^ith 
them  it  was  th-;  moR  effential  confideration  to  have 
a  brave  and  difinterefted  Prince,  who  had  been 
inured  to  war,  and  who  could  lead  them  into  the 
field,  infpire  them  with  fpirit,  and  fupport  them 
with  condu""!.  They  confidered  the  King  at  once 
as  the  fubjfd  and  leader  of  the  community. 

I N  Ireland  the  law  of  Taniftry  rot  only  deter- 
mined the  regal  fucceflion,  but  likewife  extended 
to  every  gr^at  eftate  poffefled  by  a  fubjed.  The 
]Lord  of  every  country,   and  the  Chief  of  every 

Sept 
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Sept  was  fucceeded,  not  by  his  Ton  or  next  heir, 
but  by  the  Tanift,  who  was  elediv^e,  and  who  fre- 
quently procured  his  eledioj  by  force  of  arms*. 
In  Scotland  the  cafe  was  much  the  fame,  till  the 
eflablifhment  of  the  feudal  law,  and  in  fome  pla- 
ces long  after  that  period 

In  the  Highlands  and  Wefliern  Ifles  the  Tierna's 
next  brother  claimed  a  third  t  part  of  the  eftate 
during  life,  by  virtue  of  a  right  founded  on  an 
immemorial  cuflom.  It  is  not  above  two  hun- 
dred years  back  fmce  the  Taniflry  regulation,  and 
the  diiputes  confequent  upon  it,  prevailed  in  the 
Highlands.  There  have  been  fome  inllances  of 
it  much  later. 

TosHicH  was  another  title  of  honour  which 
obtained  among  the  Scots  of  the  middle  ages. 
Spelman  imagined  that  this  dignity  was  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Thane t.  But  the  Highlanders, 
among  whofe  predeceffi^rs  the  word  was  once  com- 
mon, diftinguifh  carefully  in  their  language  the 
Tojhich  from  the  Tanijiair^  or  the  Tierna.  When 
they  enumerate"  the  different  claffes  of  their  great 
men,  agreeable  to  the  language  of  formicr  times, 
they  make  ufe  of  thefe  three  titles,  in  the  fame 
fentence,  with  a  disjundive  adverb  between  them. 

I N  Galic,  7'«j,  fos.,  and  To^hich^  fignify  the 
leginfiing,  or  the  firfl  part  of  any  thing,  and 
fometimes  the  front  of  an  army  or  battle  ii. .  Hence 
the  Name  Topi.h  U  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  General, 


*  Sir  John  Davis's  Hiftor.  Relations  of  Ireland, 
-j-  Trian  Tirnis. 

J  Spclm  Glofl"  under  the  word  Thane. 
H   Sre  Lhoyd's  Irifh  Did^ionary. 

•[  The  Moguls  or  Calmachs  give  the  name  a^  Taiflm  to  their 

heads  cf  tribes,  and  that  of  Coataifha  to  their  Great  Chan. — ^ — 

L  4  Can 
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or  Leader  of  the  van.  The  interpretation  now 
given  of  the  word  Tofhich  is  confirmed  by  the 
name  of  a  confiderable  family  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland — the  clan  of  M'lntofh^  ,  who  fay,  that 
they  derive  their  pedigree  from  the  illuftrioiis  Mac 
DufF,  once  Thane,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Fife. 
MacDuff,  in  confideration  of  his  fervices  to  Mal- 


Can  itfelf  is  the  fame  with  the  Caen  of  the  Gallc,  fignifying  Head^ 
and  metaphoricaiiy  the  head  of  a  family  ;  fo  that  Cantaijka,  or 
grand  Chan,  would  be  exprefled  by  a  Highlander  Cantoijhuh. 
Here  it  is  worthy  to  remark  the  connedlion  between  the  old  Mo- 
gul or  Tartar  language  and  the  Celtic  I'his  conneftion  offers 
fome  kind  of  prefumption  that  they  fprung  from  the  fame  ori- 
ginal ftock.  The  great  river  Oxus,  called  by  the  Tartars  ^niy 
which,  rifing  in  mount  Imaus,  once  difcharged  itfelf  in  the 
Cafpian  fea,  but  now,  having  changed  its  courle,  falls  into  the 
Jake  o^  Aral,  naturally  divides  Afia  into  almofl;  two  equal  parts. 
The  Tartars,  and  fome  other  Eaftern  nations,  called  that  divi- 
sion which  lies  to  the  South-weft  Iran,  that  to  the  North- eaft 
*Iuran,  which  are  plainly  Celtic  words.  Iran  is  compounded  of 
Jar,  South-weft,  and  ran,  divilion  ;  and  'Turan,  in  the  fame 
manner,  is  compofed  of  the  two  words  Tua  and  ran,  which  fig- 
rify  the  Northern  country  or  divifion.  See  Abul  Ghazi^s  Hift. 
of  Tartary,  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

It  were  eafy  to  purfue  the  fimilarity  between  the  Tartar  and 
Celtic  languages  much  farther.  I  fhall  give  o^e  other  inftance. 
The  great  Zingis  Chan,  firft  Emperor  of  the  Moguls,  being  one 
day  hunting,  and  perceiving  a  folitary  tree,  exceeding  tall  and 
beautiful,  he  ordered  his  fons  to  inter  him  under  it,  after  his 
death;  which  they  accordingly  executed  with  all  the  requifite 
ceremony.  There  grew,  \n  time,  fuch  beauii  ul  trees  about  the 
tomb,  and  in  fuch  numbers,  that  an  arrow,  lliot  fiom  a  bow, 
could  hardly  find  a  pafTage  through  them.  From  that  circum- 
llance,  they  have  given  to  that  place  the  name  uf  Barchan  Cal- 
ilin  ;  and  ail  the  Princes  of  the  pofteiity  of  Zingis  Chan  who 
iince  then  died  in  thofe  provinces,  have  been  interred  in  the 
fame  place.  Barchen  Caltin  U  perfedly  underftood  by  every 
Scots  Highlander  :  it  fignifies  a  beautiful  thicket  of  birch  and 
hazel  treeso Kift.  of  Tartary,  vol.  ii.  p.  14 J. 

Qolm 
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colm  Canemore,  obtained  a  grant,  which  gave 
him  and  his  heirs  a  right  of  leading  the  van  of  the 
loyal  army  on  every  important  occafion.  The 
Chieftain  of  the  clan  that  is  defcended  fiom  this 
great  Earl  is  ftikd  Mac  in  Topich  in  Galic,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Son  of  the  General. 

OcHiERN,  or  Ogetharius,  is  another  title  of  ho- 
nour mentioned  in  the  ancient  laws  of  Scotland. 
Spelman,  copying  after  Skene,  fays,  that  the  0/- 
chiern  is  a  perfon  of  the  fame  dignity  with  a 
Thane's  fon  ;  becaufe,  in  the  laws  of  Regiam  Ma- 
jeftatem,  the  marcheta  of  a  Thane's  daughter  is 
equal  to  the  marcheta  of  an  Ochiertt's  daughter  *, 
as  the  Cro  of  a  Thane  was  the  fame  with  that  of 
an  Ochiern.  The  word  is  undoubtedly  a  Galic 
one,  contracted  from  Oge-Thierna^  that  is,  the 
young  Lord,  or  heir  apparent  of  a  landed  gentle- 
man. It  is  likewife  not  improbable  that  the  Thane 
of  our  Regiam  Majeftatem  is  the  Tanift,  or  the 
perfon  who  polTefled  the  third  part  of  a  great  Lord's 
eflate  f. 

The  Brehon  or  Brithibh^  may  be  ranked,  with- 
out any  impropriety,  among  the  old  Scottifh  titles 
of  honour.  The  Brehons  v;ere,  in  North  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Judges  appointed  by  authority  to 
determine,  on  ftated  times,  all  the  controverfies 
which  happened  within  their  refped\ive  diftricts. 
Their  courts  were  ufually  held  on  the  fide  of  a 
hill,  where  they  were  feated  on  green  banks  of 
earth.  Thefe  hills  were  called  mute  hills.  It  may 
be  prefumed  that  the  Brehons  were  far  from  being 

*  Two  kids,  or  twelve  pennies. 

t  Ogetharius  is  derived  from  Oig-thear,  ttat  is,  a  young 
gentlemaa. 

deeply 
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deeply  fkilled  in  the  intricate  fcience  of  the  law, 
which  they  profeflcd.  By  converfing  with  the  ec- 
clefiaftics  in  their  neighbourhood,  they  learned 
feme  fcraps  of  the  canon  law,  bat  knew  littie  or 
nothing  of  the  civil.  The  cufloms  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  land  wherein  they  lived,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  the  times,  were  generally  their  rules  of 
decifion.  The  office  belonged  to  certain  families, 
and  was  tranfmitted,  like  every  other  inheritance, 
from  father  to  fon.  Their  ftated  falarieswere  farms 
of  confiderable  vahie. 

By  the  Brehon  law  even  the  moft  atrocious  of- 
fenders were  not  puniflied  with  death,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  exile,  but  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine, 
called  Eric.  The  eleventh  or  twelfth  part  of  this 
fi  jC  fell  to  the  Judge's  fhare  :  the  remainder  be- 
longed partly  to  the  King,  or  Superior  of  the  land, 
and  partly  to  the  perfon  injured  ;  or  if  killed,  to 
his  relations. 

We  learn  from  Tacitus,  that  the  fame  cuflom 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans.  After  he 
had  obferved  that  they  hanged  traitors  and  de- 
ferters  on  trees,  and  that  perfons,  either  coward- 
ly or  infamous  for  impurity,  were  drowned  in  miry 
1-akes,  he  adds,  "  Men  guilty  of  crimes  lefs  fcan- 
dalous,  were,  upon  convidion,  fined  in  a  number 
of  cattle.  A  part  of  this  fine  was  paid  to  the 
King  or  common-wealth,  and  another  portion  of 
it  was  given  to  the  perfon  injured,  or  to  his  near- 
eft   friends." 

In  Scotland  the  fame  cuftom  prevailed,  till 
within  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  in 
fome  divifions  of  it  much  later.  In  our  laws  of 
Regiam  Majeftatem,  we  find  it  enadled.  That  one 
who,  riding  through  a  town,  rides  over  and  kills 

any 
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any  of  the  inhabitants,  is  :o  pay  a  proper  ranlLm, 
no  leis  than  if  he  haa  v.  ilRilJy  deflroyed  him  *. 
The  name  given  to  the  lanfom  in  the  law  is  Cro 
and  Galmes.  The  Cro  of  every  man  is  afcertain- 
ed,  in  the  fame  inflirutes,  according  to  hib  quah- 
ty  or  birth.  The  Cro  of  an  Earl  Is  one  hundred 
iind  forty  cows.  The  Cro  of  an  Earl's  lb  .,  or 
Thane  is  an  hundred  cows.  The  Cro  of  a  ple- 
beian, or  villain,  is  fixteen.  The  Cro,  Galmes 
and  Enach  of  all  other  ranks  and  orders  of  men 
are  particularly  defined  in  thofe  laws 

Spelman  has  judiciouOy  remarked,  that  thefe 
three  barbarous  words  are  of  liilh  extra6\ion.  But 
he  did  not  recoiled:  that  the  Galic  of  Scotlar:d 
was  much  the  fame  with  the  language  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  words  were  originally  Britifh.  They 
certainly  had  once  a  place  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
though  their  true  meaning  has  not  been  yet  fettled. 
The  wealth  of  the  ancient  Scots,  efpecially  to- 
wards the  North,  confided  folely  in  cattle.  In 
the  language  fpoken  there,  Cro  fignifies  Cows,  and 
Croo  a  fheepfold  or  Cow-pen.  Agreeable  to  this 
explication  of  thefe  two  term.s,  a  murderer  is 
ordered  by  our  old  laws  to  pay  the  Cro  of  the 
perfon  whom  he  had  killed,  that  is,  to  pay  the 
ftated  equivalent  for  his  life,  in  cattle  taken  out 
of  the  flayer's  pen  or  fold. 

GALMES  is  a  Galic  word,  and  means  a  Pledge, 
or  Compenfation  for  any  thing  that  is  carried  away 
or  deftroyed  t.  In  the  fame  language,  Enach 
(lands  fometimes  for  the  Englifh  word  Bounty, 
and  fometimes  for  an  Eftimate  or  Ranfom. 

*  Regiam  Majeft.   lib.  4.  cap  24. 

t  Gi^I,  in  the  Galic,  is  a  Pledge,  and  Meas  an  Eftima^e- 

CRO, 
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CRO^  Galmes  and  Enach  are  perhaps  fynoni- 
moiis  terms,  according  to  the  common  language 
of  the  Scottifh  law,  which  is  full  of  fuch  tauto- 
logical expreilions.  If  there  is  any  real  difference 
between  thefe  words  in  the  cafe  before  us,  they 
fignify  three  diftind  fines  ;  one  payable  to  the 
King,  or  Superior  of  the  perfon  flain\  another  to 
his  children  ;  and  a  third  to  his  Cinea^  or  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged.  Agreeable  to  this  diflinc- 
tion  of  fines,  the  old  Saxons  of  England  obliged 
murderers  to  pay  three  different  ranfoms,  the 
Fredum  to  the  King,  the  IVergelt  to  his  family, 
and  the  Linehote  to  his  kinfmen  *. 

KELCHTN  is  another  term  in  the  old  Scot- 
tifh law,  to  exprefs  a  mul6l  due  by  one  guilty  of 
manflaughter.  In  our  Regiam  Majeftatem  t,  the 
Kelchyn  of  an  Earl  is  fixty-fix  cows  ana  two  thirds; 
the  Kelchyn  of  an  Earl's  fon,  or  of  a  Thane,  is 
forty-four  cows,  twenty-one  pence,  and  two  thirds 
of  an  obulus  or  bodle  ;  the  Kelchyn  of  a  Thane's 
fon  is  by  a  fourth  part  lefs  than  that  of  his  father  ; 
and  the  law  adds,  that  a  fwain,  or  perfon  of  low 
degree,  is  to  have  no  fhare  of  the  Kelchyn. 

The  learned  Sir  John  Skene  obferves,  that  in 
the  ancient  language  of  Scotland,  Gailchen  figni- 
fies  a  pecuniary  muld,  to  which  one  is  made  liable, 
for  a  fault  or  crime.  Spelman  differs  from  him 
only  fo  far  as  to  think  the  word  an  Irifh  one. 
Skene's  conjecture  is  partly  jufl,  and  partly  other- 
wife.  The  Kelchyn  was  a  mulft,  but  not  always 
a  pecuniary  one,  not  payable  for  every  fault  or 
crime.     We  fee  the  Kelchyn  of  an  Earl  is  fixty- 


*  See  Spelman,  under  thefe  words, 
t  Reg.  Majeft.  lib.  4.  cap.  38. 
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fix  cows,  and  two  thirds  of  a  cow.  This  fine 
belonged  to  the  kinfmen  of  the  perfon  killed  *, 
but  to  ihofe  only  of  principal  note  among  them. 

In  the  old  Scottilh  law,  with  regard  to  the  fine 
paid  by  the  murderer  of  an  Earl,  this  Croo  is  de- 
clared to  be  one  hundred  and  forty  cows,  and 
every  cow  priced  at  three  Orse.  In  a  law  of  Ca- 
nute the  Great,  quoted  by  Spelman  t,  fifteen  Oras, 
or  Horse,  are  made  equal  to  a  pound  :  and  fup- 
pofing  the  Englifli  pound  of  thofe  days  to  have 
been  twelve  times  as  much  as  theScottifh  one,  and 
the  Orse  of  bodi  nations  the  fame,  the  pecuniary 
value  of  one  cow  would  have  been  about  five 
fhillings  flerlir.g.  But  fhould  one  fuppofe  that  the 
Ora  of  North  Britain  was  to  that  of  the  Southern 
divifion,  what  the  pounds,  fhillings  and  pence  of 
the  former  are  to  thofe  of  the  latter,  the  price  of  a 
cow  in  Scotland  was,  at  the  time  of  compiling  the 
Regiam  Majeftatem,   rroportionably  low. 

It  is  certain  that  money  was  extremely  fcarce 
in  Scodand  during  the  reign  of  King  David  the 
Firft.  But  as  we  cannot  well  imagine  that  a  full 
grown  cow  was  fold  for  the  fmall  trifle  of  five- 
pence  in  that  period,  and  as  it  is  not  in  any  de- 
gree probable  that  the  price  of  it  could  have  rifen 
to  five  fhillings  fterling,  we  have  here  one  proof, 
together  with  many  more,  from  which  it  may  be 
evinced,  that  the  lav/s  of  Pv.egiam  Majeftatem  were 
framed  in  the  time  of  David  the  Second,  and  not 
in  th    days  of  the  firft:  Scottilli  King  of  that  name. 


*  Kelchyn  fignifies ,  paid  to  one's   kinfmen,   ar.d    Is  derived 
from  Gial  and  Cinnea. 
f  In  voc.  Ora. 
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In  that  part  of  Regiam  Majeftatem  which  af- 
certiiias  the  different  Mcrcherae  Mulierum,  the 
Vaccc^,  or  large  C  ;w,  is  valued  at  fix  iblidi,  or 
fhillings.  The  real  amount  of  that  folidus  cannot 
well  bd  determined.  If  an  Englifn  one,  the  price 
of  a  cow  IS  confiderably  greater  than  the  eftimate 
alread)  given  :  if  a  Scottilh,  it  finks  down  to  a 
fmall   matter. 

A  s  I  have  entered  upon  the  explication  of  law 
terms,  it  is  proper  to  give  fome  folution  of  one 
of  them,  which,  as  it  is  now  underflood,  leaves 
a  reproach  upon  our  anceftors.  The  meaning  of^ 
Mercbeice  Mulierum  is,  according  to  Ibme,  found- 
ed upon  a  cuftom  which  did  great  dilhonour  to 
the  ancient  civil  government  of  Scotland. 

Some  of  our  b^ll  hiftorians  give  the  following 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Merchetce  Mu- 
lierum among  the  ancient  Scots.  Evenusthe  Thirdy 
a  King  of  Scotland,  cotemporary  with  AuguftuSy 
made  a  law,  by  which  he  and  his  fuccefibrs  in  the 
throne  were  authorized  to  lie  with  every  bride,  if 
a  woman  of  quality,  before  her  hulband  could 
approach  her  :  and  in  confequence  of  this  law,  the 
great  men  of  the  nan'on  had  a  power  of  the  fam*^ 
kind  over  the  brides  of  their  valfals  and  fervants. 
We  are  told  further  by  the  fame  grave  and  learn- 
ed hiftorians,  that  this  law  was  llrid:ly  obferved 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  ror  was  it  difcontinued 
or  repealed,  till  afcer  a  revolution  of  more  than 
ten  whole  centuries.  It  was  near  the  end  cf  the 
eleventh  age,  that  the  in^portunities  cf  St.  Mar- 
garet prevailed  with  her  hufband,  Malcolm  Cane- 
more,  to  aboliih  this  uijuflifiable  cuftom.  From 
that  time  forward,  inftead  of  the  fcandalous  liber- 
ty given  to  every  Superior  by  virtue  of  Evenus's 

law 
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law,  the  vaflal  or  fervant  was  impowcred  to  re- 
deem tii€  firft  night  of  his  bride  by  paying  a  tax 
in  money  *.  This  tax  was  called  Merchetae  Mu- 
lierum. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  any  one  has  been  hiiherto 
fceptical  enough  to  call  the  truth  of  this  tale  in 
queftion,  though  it  wears  the  face  of  abfurdity 
and  fable;  Twenty  moral  demonftrations  confpire 
in   rendering  it  abfolutely  incredible. 

EvENus,  the  fuppofed  author  of  the  law,  is 
no  more  than  an  imaginary  being.  Boece  and 
Buchanan,  with  all  their  hiftorical  knowledge 
and  induftry,  knewjuft  as  little  concerning  the 
Princes  of  Caledonia,  coeval  with  Aiigullus,  and 
of  the  laws  eftablilhed  by  them,  as  the  other 
learned  men  of  Europe  knew  with  regard  to  the 
Emperors  of  Mexico  before  the  time  of  Fernando 
Cortez. 

It  is  impoffible  to  prove  that  any  conHderable 
divifion  of  Caledonia  was  governed  by  a  fingle  Mo- 
narch in  the  Auguftan  age.  But  were  it  true  that 
the  cafe  was  otherwife,  and  alfo  certain  that  Eve- 
nus  rergned  in  the  Wfcftern  parts  of  North  Bri- 
tain in  that  very  epoch,  it  is  not  credible  that  the 
Scots  of  that  age  would  have  granted  fo  very  ex- 
travagant a  prerogative  to  their  King,  or  fo  very 
uncommon  a  privilege  to  their  nobility.  In  thofe 
early  times  men  were  too  fierce  and  intradable 
to  crouch  under  a  burden  fo  infupportable.  To 
a  people  of  fpirit,  a  total  extindion  of  freedom 
and  property,  in  every  other  inftance,  would  have 
been  a  much  eafier  yoke  than  the  llavery,  oppref- 

*  Eoece  fays  a  merk  of  filver,  Buchanan  half  a  nierk. 
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fion  and  difgrace  attending  fo  very  fhocking  a 
proftitution  of  their  wives,  daughters  and  kinf- 
women.  But  had  even  the  lower  people  of  Scot- 
land been  the  moft  ahjed  of  all  flaves,  and  un- 
common patterns  of  pallive  obedience,  it  cannot 
be  fuppofed  that  all  the  nobility,  from  age  to  age, 
would  have  pradifed  the  dodrine  of  non-refiftance, 
in  luch  an  amazing  degree  of  perfe(5tion,  as  to  per- 
mit their  Sovereign  to  violate  their  honour  in  fo 
heinous  a  manner.  We  know  that  many  Princes, 
b.^fides  Tarquin,  were  dethroned,  baniflied,  and 
cut  to  pieces,  for  attempting  the  chadity  of  wo- 
men. And  we  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  moft 
defpotic  King  or  Sultan  in  the  Eaft  would  fali 
a  facrifice,  Ihould  he  endeavour  to  eftablifh  the 
law  of  Evenus  in  that  country,  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  fcene  of  the  fevereft  exertion  of  ar- 
bitrary power. 

Some  may  fay,  that  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  men  are  greatly  changed.  But  human  nature 
was  always,  and  will  ever  continue  the  fame,  in 
the  matter  now  under  confideration.  In  vain  will 
it  be  faid,  that  the  Scots,  through  a  long  habit, 
became  reconciled  to  this  ignominious  cuftom. 
The  Scots  certainly  were  not  more  palhve  than 
.  the  other  brave  nations  of  the  world  :  and  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  does  not  exhibit  a  fingle  in- 
ftance  of  fuch  brutal  infenfibility  in  any  nation. 

The  fatyrical  Gildas,  who  had  entertained  the 
moft  violent  prejudices  againft  the  Scots,  would 
not  have  omitted  fuch  an  opportunity  of  declaim- 
ing againft  them,  with  his  ufual  acrimony.  Bede 
himfeU,  though  a  writer  of  much  greater  huma- 
nity and  moderation,  would  not  have  overlook- 
ed fo  remarkable  a  part  of  their  charafter,  efpeci- 

ally 
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ally  as  he  impeaches  them,  more  than  once,  of 
other  immoralities.  It  would  have  been  more  to 
his  honour  to  have  animadverted  feverely  on  fo 
flagitious  a  pradice,  than  to  arraign  them  fo  fre- 
quently of  heterodoxy,  for  a  pretended  error  in 
the  trivial  affair  of  Eafter. 

If  we  confider  the  jealoufy  natural  to  women,  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  the  queen  of  Malcolm 
Canemore  was  the  firft  royal  confort  in  Scotland 
that  would  have  folicited  her  hufband  for  a  re- 
peal of  this  infamous  law.  In  the  courfe  of  more 
than  a  thoufand  years,  which  intervened  between 
the  pretended  Evenus  and  Malcolm,  there  were 
no  doubt  many  Queens  whofe  influence  with 
their  huibands  might  have  abrogated  this  laf- 
civious  inftitution.  — -  The  llory  altogether  wears 
fuch  a  face  of  improbability,  that  it  is  aftonifhing 
how  it  ever  became  the  fubjed  of  tradition  itfelf, 
and  much  more  that  it  has  received  the  fan(ition 
of  hiftorians. 

It  is  however  certain  that  the  Merchetse  Mulie- 
rum  were  once  paid  in  Scotland,  and  authorized 
by  law.  But  this  impofition  was  not  peculiar  to 
that  kingdom.  The  Merchetas  Mulierum  were, 
properly  fpeaking,  pecuniary  fines,  paid  by  the 
vafial  and  fcrvant  to  his  lord  and  mader,  upon 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  or  paid  by  a  widow 
upon  a  reiteration  of  nuptials  :  and  this  cuftom 
obtained  in  every  part  of  Britain,  though  with 
fome  variation. 

I  CANNOT  determine  whether  the  brides  of 
England  or  Wales  were  liable  to  this  tax  before 
the  conqueft  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Norman  they  certainly  were.  "  A  woman  faith. 
Domefd  ly  book  in  what  ever  way  fhe  cam?  by 
M  a  bus- 
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a  hufband,  gave  twenty  fhillings  to  the  King,  if 
a  widow  ;  but  if  a  maid,  ten  only*."  That  the 
grievance  arifing  from  this  hard  law  was  univerfal, 
or  at  leaft  very  general,  may  be  juflly  concluded 
from  different  articles  of  the  charter  granted  by 
Henry  the  firfl,  and  from  the  famous  Magna  Char- 
ta  of  King  John. 

In  the  lourth  article  of  Henry's  charter  are  the 
following  words  :  "  If  any  one  of  the  Barons,  or 
of  the  other  vaffals  that  hold  immediately  of  me, 
Ihall  incline  to  give  his  daughter,  fifler,  niece  or 
kinfwoman  in  marriage,  let  him  fpeak  to  me 
on  that  fubjed  :  but  neither  lliall  I  take  or  receive 
any  thing  from  him  for  a  marriage  licence,  nor 
fliall  I  hinder  him  from  difpofmg  of  the  woman 
as  he  pleafes,  unlefs  he  beftow  her  on  my  ene- 
my t." 

From  the  immunity  given  in  thefe  words,  and 
from  the  preamble  of  the  charter,  one  may  na- 
turally infer,  that  the  law  of  the  Merchetae  had 
formerly  prevailed  in  every  part  of  England,  ex- 
cepting the  frngle  county  of  Kent.  After  King 
John  had  given  the  great  charter  of  liberties  to 
the  Barons,  and  after  that  ineftimable  right  had 
been  confirmed  by  his  fon,  grandfon,  and  great 
grandibn,  we  find,  that  not  only  villians,  or  the 
lowcft  clafs  of  people  in  England,  were  obliged 
to  pay  this  fine,  but  thofe  too  who  held  their 
lands  in  free  foccage  %  .  The  fine  was  called 
Merchetum  or  Maritagium  there,  as  it  went 
under  the  name  of  Mercheta  in  Scotland. 


*  Spelman  In  voc.  Marirag. 

f-  Matth.  Paris,  p,  55. 

}  Spelman  in  voc.  Soke  mancria 
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It  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  the  feudal  infti- 
tutions  of  Scotland  came  originally  from  Englai.d. 
The  general  ip.rit  of  feudal  laws,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  expreiTed,  afford  almoft  a  de- 
monllration  on  that  head.  Malcolm  Canemore 
had  lived  long  in  England,  and  owtd  very  g.eat 
obligations  to  that  country.  His  Qu'cen  v^as  a 
Saxon  Princefs,  and  Englifh  exiles  we;  e  the  great 
fav'ourites  of  both.  Malcolm's  chi  dren  had  an 
Englifh  education  ;  and  after  that  period  of  tim.e, 
the  Englifh  language,  the  Englifh  fyflem  of  ■  ; 
ligion,  the  Engifh  drefs,  and  the  Englifli  law, 
became  fa("hionable  in  Scotland.  Hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  old  Scots  flood  obliged  to 
their  neighbours  for  the  Merchetae  Miilierum,  and 
not  to  Evenus,  their  ideal  King. 

We  have  no  caufe  to  believe,  whatever  our 
hiftorians  affirm  on  that  head,  that  Queen  Mar- 
garet eafed  the  Scots  from  this  oppreffive  tax. 
In  Regiam  Majeftatem,  the  Merchetse  payable 
by  an  earl's  daughter  is  no  lefs  than  twelve  cows, 
and  was  a  perquilite  which  belonged  to  the  Queen, 
The  Merchetae  due  by  a  Thane's  daughter  fell  to 
the  fjperior,  and  was  no  more  than  a  fi::gle  cow, 
and  twelve  pence,  whi-jh  fell  to  the  colleftor's 
fhare.  The  Merchetae  of  every  woman,  whether 
virgin  or  widow,  is  determined  by  Our  oldeft  in- 
ftitutes,  and  the  fine  payable  to  the  Qiieen  was 
by  far  the  mofh  confiderable. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Boece  and  Buchanan 
millook  the  origin  and  true  meaning  of  the  Mer- 
chetae. According  to  th^  former,  a  Mark  of  filver 
was  the  compenfa  ion  demanded  by  Malcolm  Ca- 
nemore for  the  firft  night  of  the  bride  ;  a  privi- 
lege to  which  he  and  his  nobles  had  an  eoual 
M  2  right. 
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right.  But  according  to  Buchanan,  the  very  half 
of  that  pecuniary  tax  was  all  that  could  be  requir- 
ed, or  was  given.  It  is  flrange  enough  that  thefe 
two  authors  could  have  differed  fo  widely  in 
this  matter  -,  and  it  is  equally  fo,  that  they  ima- 
gined the  fame  fum  precifely  was  exaded  from 
every  woman,  whether  of  high  or  low  rank,  and 
whether  a  maid  or  a  widow.  From  this  circum- 
flance  it  may  be  juftly  concluded,  that  neither  of 
thefe  hiftorians  examined  the  old  laws  of  their 
country*. 


»  \\ith  regard  to  the  etymon  of  the  word  Mercheta,  or  Mer- 
chetum,  none  could  be  more  impruptr  than  that  offered  by  our 
learned  countryman  Skene.  It  carries  indeed  too  much  immo- 
dcfty  in  it  to  be  laid  before  any  delicate  reader.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  tax  under  confiderarion  was  paid  in  England  before 
it  was  impoled  in  Scotland.  We  fliould  therefore  look  out  for 
the  true  etymon  of  the  Mercheta  in  England.  The  Merchetum 
was  furely  a  pecuniary  fine,  and  amounted  atfirflto  a  Mark, 
Thofc  who  have  fludied  the  hiftory  of  ancient  coins  know  very 
well  that  Marks  of  filvcr  and  gold  bore  very  different  values  in 
different  countries,  ages  and  nations  f.  The  Englifh  Mark 
confided  of  thirteen  fhillings  and  four  pence  fteriing.  The 
Jylark  of  Scotland  was  no  mote  than  a  twelfth  part  of  that  fum. 
The  Burgundtan  ounce  was  the  eighth  part  of  a  Mark  ;  and  a 
Scottifti  Mark  was  jufl  an  ounce.  The  Danifh  Mark  I'eems  to 
have  been  equivalent  to  two  denarii,  or  twopence  ;  and  in  lome 
countries  the  Mark  was  equal  to  eight  ounces.  In  fliort,  what- 
ever the  original  amout  of  the  Merchetum  may  have  been,  in 
all  probability  its  etymon  mufl  be  Morca,  Marcba^ox  Mtirchata, 
three  words  of  the  very  fame  meaning. 

f  Sec  Spclman,  under  the  word  Marca. 
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DISSERTATION   XIV. 

Of  the  Baais. 


AMODERN  writer  of  Tome  eminence  has 
attempted  to  prove  that  religion  was  the 
true  fource  of  poetry.  According  to  him,  it  was 
very  natural  for  a  perfon  who  poflelfed  a  warm 
imagination  and  a  good  heart,  after  contemplat- 
ing the  marvellous  works  of  that  Great  Being  who 
is  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  of  the  univerfe, 
to  feel  the  ftrongefl  emotions  of  admiration,  grati- 
tude and  love.  Filled  with  the  idea  of  this  grand 
objed,  he  would  foon  endeavour  to  exprefs  the 
awful  imprejfion  he  felt  in  language.  Words  fal- 
ling fhort  of  his  conceptions,  he  would  flrive  to 
fupply  that  want  with  the  tuneful  founds  of  fome 
mufical  inftrument.  Delighted- v/ith  the  harmony 
of  agreeable  founds,  he  Wfjuld  exert  his  whole 
(Irength  in  adding  to  his  vocal  praifes  the  fame 
numbers,  meafure  and  cadence,  which  had  been 
expreffed  by  the  aftion  of  his  hands,  in  playing  on, 
the  inftrument*. 


*   RoHin,  Bell.  Let.  Vol  1    book  ii.  a::,  i. 

M     7  \\>. 
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We  are  told  by  the  mod  ancient  of  all  hifto- 
rians,  that  the  harp  and  organ  were  known  in  a 
very  early  period,  and  it  is  natural  to  think  that 
there  had  been  fome  poetical  compofitions  before 
Tubal  iiveited  thofe  inftruments.  Vocal  mufic 
was  ccfftainly  prior  to  the  invention  of  inftruments 
of  mufic.  There  is  no  reafon  therefore  to  fup- 
pofe  but  the  numbers,  meafures  and  cadence  of 
verfe,  were  known  before  words  were  adapted  to 
the  tone  of  an  ir.flrument. 

The  moft  ancient  fpecimens  of  poetry  now 
remaining  were  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the 
divinity.  The  two  fongs  of  Mofes,  and  that  of 
Debora,  are  entirely  in  that  ftrain.  The  praifes 
befhowed  on  men  and  women  in  the  latter  are 
introduced  epifodically,  and  have  a  manifeil  re- 
ference to  the  main  fubjecfi.  The  lamentation  of 
David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  is  in  a  different 
fcile.  Religion  has  little  or  no  concern  in  it.  The 
heroic  exploits  and  untimely  fate  of  thefe  twq 
great  Princes  make  the  whole  burthen  of  that 
fong. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  art  of 
of  verfification  was  known  and  m.uch  pradtifed 
before  Mofes  wrote  his  triumphal  ode.  But  whe- 
ther the  firfl  poetical  eflliy  was  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  God  or  in  honour  of  fome  great  man  or. 
wonderful  natural  objecft,  it  is  impoPnble  to  fay. 
Poetry  is  the  triumphant  voice  of  joy  or  the  broken 
fighs  of  forrow  and  melancholy.  The  extreamiS 
of  thofe  pall'ions  are  mofl  violent  in  the  earlicft 
llage  of  fociety  before  the  faculties  of  the  iiu- 
man  mind  are  regulated  by  advanced  civilization, 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  are  ftrong  :  and  ftrong 
foelings  always  produce  that  fublimity  of  expreiliori 
'      '  which 
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which  we  call  poetry.  The  variety  of  the  life  of 
the  favage  affords  him  opportunities  of  viewing 
natural  objeds  in  their  mofl  awful  and  ftriking 
form;  therefore  even  his  common  converfations 
are  exprelfive  of  the  deep  imprellions  of  his  mind, 
and  his  language  is  metaphorical  and  flrong.  In 
advanced  fociety,  the  cultivated  Hate  of  the  mind 
gives  rife  to  ab(lra(fted  ideas,  which  are  too  jejune 
and  ill  underftood  to  conftitute  that  fublimity  of 
exprellion  which  is  fo  remarkable  in  the  poetical 
compofitions  of  early  ages. 

The  poets  of  the  Celtic  nations  were  univerfally 
called  bards  by  antient  writers.  The  bards  cele- 
brated in  verfe  the  great  actions  of  heroes,  and 
men  of  high  dignity  and  renown.  Without  en- 
croaching on  the  province  of  another  order  of  men, 
they  could  not  employ  their  genius  on  religious 
fubjedls. 

A  PASSAGE  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  de- 
ferves  our  attention.  "  After  the  inhabitants  of 
*'  Gaul,  fays  he,  had  been  gradually  polilhed  out 
"  of  their  original  barbarity,  the  ftudy  of  fome 
^'  valuable  branches  of  learning  made  a  confide- 
"  rable  progrefs  among  them.  The  Bards,  Eu- 
"  bates,  and  Druids,  gave  birth  to  that  fludy. 

"  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  bards  to  fing  the 
"  brave  adtions  of  illuflrious  men  in  heroic  fong, 
*'  and  their  poems  on  th-cfe  fubjeds  were  accompa- 
"  nied  by  the  fweet  modulations  of  the  lyre.  The 
*'  Eubates  made  deep  refearches  into  the  nobleft 
"  and  mofl:  fublime  properties  of  nature  :  and  they 
"  endeavoured  to  exprefs  their  fpeculations  on  that 
"  fubjed  in  verfe.  But  the  Druids,  men  of  a 
"  more  elevated  genius,  and  formed  into  focieties 
^'  agreeable  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Pythagoras, 
M  4  "  acc^uire 
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"  acquire  the  higheft  pitch  of  lionour  by  their 
*'  enquiries  into  things  fublime  and  unknown,  and, 
"  defpifing  all  that  belongs  to  the  hum'n  race  in 
"  this  lower  world,  they  made  no  difficuhy  of 
*'  affirming  that  fouls  are  immortal  *." 

Many  learned  writers  among  the  moderns  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  Druids,  Eubates  and 
Bards,  were  three  different  orders  of  priefts.  But 
it  requires  a  clearer  proof  than  ancient  hiflory  can 
furnifh,  to  fhew  that  the  Bards  took  any  greater 
concern  in  fpiritual  affairs  than  the  laity  of  their 
country. 

It  is  plain  from  Strabo's  teflimony  t,  that  the 
Eubates  were  priefts  and  much  employed  in  phi- 
fiological  dilquifitions.  But  unlefs  we  fuppofe  that 
they  publifhed  poetical  compofitions  on  religious 
fubjedts,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  diftinguifh 
them  from  the  Druids  in  the  preceding  paffage  of 
Ammianus.  The  Druids  compofed  in  verfe,  but 
never  publifhed  any  of  their  compofitions. 


*  Per  hxc  loca  hominibus  paulatim  excultis,  viguere  ftudia 
laudabilium  do(5trinarum,  inchoata  per  Bardos  et  Euhages  ct 
Druidas:  et  Bardi  quidem  fortia  vironim  illuflrlum  facia,  heroi- 
cis  compofita  veifjbus,  cum  dulcibus  lyras  modulis  cinti:arunt  ; 
Euhages  vero  fcrutanres  futnma  et  lublimia  natutx  panderecona- 
bantur.  Inter  hos  Druids  ingeniis  celiiores,  lit  auc^oritas  Py- 
tbagorae  decrevir,  fodalitiis  aftri(5li  confortiia  quiftionibus  occul- 
uiiim  rerum  akarumque  tre£ti  Tunt  ;  et  deipandlantes  humana 
pronuntiaiunt,  animas  immorialcs.  Ammian.  lib.  xv.  circa 
linem. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  of  tranflating  our  author's  pandered  to 
cxprefs  in  verfe.  Pnndere  is  a  poetical  word,  and  though  fome- 
times  found  in  profc  writers,  is  never  ufed  in  a  profaic  Itile.  In 
the  fenfe  of  that  word  now  under  confideiation  it  ainioft  always 
cor>veys  the  idea  of  a  pomp  of  diftion,  and  a  harmony  of  nuiT^- 
hers. 

f  Lib.  iv.  p   '02 
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OZirm,  Fates^  Eubates^  Euhages^  and  EubageSy 
are  words  of  exadly  the  fame  meaning,  and  diver- 
fified  only  in  the  orthography  by  the  vicious  pro- 
nunciation of  original  authors,  or  the  blunders  of 
tranfcribers.  Thofe  to  whom  the  name  belonged 
were  a  Celtic  order  of  priefts,  philofophers,  and 
poets,  thought  to  have  been  prophetically  infpired. 
Though  the  office  is  no  more,  the  title  has  been 
hitherto  preferved  in  the  name  of  an  Irifh  tribe, 
and  in  that  of  a  Scottifh  clan,  once  confiderable, 
and  not  yet  extind  *. 

Luc  AN  has  indentified  the  Vates  and  the  Bardt : 
but  he  is  the  only  claflical  writer  who  has  con- 
founded thefe  two  names  together.  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  and  others, 
fpeak  of  the  Vates  with  great  refped,  and  have 
given  that  title  to  themfelves,  as  well  as  to  the  mod 
eminent  poets  of  Greece  ;  but  not  one  of  them  has 
thought  of  doing  the  fame  honour  to  the  more  ig- 
noble race  of  Bards. 


*  Among  the  old  Irifh  families  of  note  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Cambden  reckons  that  of  MacVadus  ^,  and  in  the  Weftern  Ifles 
of  Scotland  are  fr>me  called  MacFaid.  In  the  Galic  and  Irifli 
languages,  Fa  id  fignified  a  Prophet  ||. 

As  the  Hibernian  and  Hebridian  Scots  had  clans  among  them 
v\ho  drew  their  origin  and  appellation  from  fome  eminent  FaUs 
or  prophetical  poets,  fo  they  had  others  who  derived  their  pedi- 
gree from  Bards  famous  in  their  day.  Every  one  belonging  to 
fhe  clans  defcendeJ  from  thefe,  was,  after  his  poetical  ancelTor, 
denominated  Mac-i-Bhuird,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fon  of  the  Bard  ; 
and  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Saxon  language,  which  ge- 
nerally fubftitutes  the  German  W  in  place  of  the  Celtic  Bh,  the 
Mac-iBhairds  go  under  the  name  of  Ward,  in  the  South  of 
Scotland,  and  lome  parts  of  England,  the  Mac  being  rejected. 

t   Lib.  i.  ver.  247,  &c. 

X  Hib.  Com.  Maio. 

\  Lloyd's  IrUh  and  Englirti  Diftionary. 

The 
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.  The  poet  and  prophet  are  congenial  fouls. 
Their  profeilions  are  nearly  allied.  The  claim  to 
fiipernatural  infpiration  is  common  to  both:  and 
certainly  without  a  large  portion  of  enthufiafm, 
taking  that  word  in  its  original  fenfe,  neither  of 
them  could  fucceed  fo  well  as  they  have  done. 
The  conceptions  of  both  rife  to  the  grand,  mar- 
vellous, and  pathetic ;  their  language  is  Itrong, 
animated,  magnificent,  full  of  tropes,  and  every 
way  removed  from  profaic  didion.  As  it  is  the 
prophet's  bufinefs  to  utter  predictions,  fo  die  poet 
affumes  the  fame  charader  occafionally,  and  allerts 
that  he  fpeaks  the  language  of  the  Gods. 

It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  Romans  gave 
the  name  of  Vates  indifcriminately  to  prophets 
and  poets.  This  emphatical  word,  like  many 
more,  they  borrowed  from  the  old  Celtic.  The 
Vates  of  Gaul  certainly  exercifed  the  facerdotal 
funcftion.  Strabo  fays  (o  exprelly  in  the  place  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  Ammianus  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Vates  was  a  poet  of  fuperior 
dignity  to  the  Bard.  This  opinion  of  Ammianus 
is  ftrengthened  by  the  authority  of  Virgil. 

QuiNTiLiAN  remarks,  that  Virgil  was  peculi- 
jirly  fond  of  old  words,  when  proper  and  expref- 
^ve.  This  admirable  poet  was  born  and  educated 
in  the  Cifalpine  Gaul.  He  therefore  muft  have 
been  much  better  acquainted  with  the  Celtic  lan- 
guage than  any  writer  of  his  dme.  But  be  that  as 
it  will,  it  is  plain  that  he  makes  a  dillindion  be- 
tween the  Eard  and  the  Vates.  In  his  ninth 
eclogue,  Lycidas  confefTes,  or  rather  boafts  a  lit- 
tle, that  he  himfelf  was  a  poet,  and  a  poet  not  of 
his  own  making,  but  one  formed  by  the  mufes, 
?it  the  fame  time  he  had  too  much  modefty  to 

imagine 
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imagine  that  he  had  a  right  to  the  name  of  Vates, 
though  the  fhepherds  were  pleafed  to  honour  him 
with  that  title. 

"  Incipe  fi  quid  habes  :  et  me  fecere  poetajn 

''  Pierides,  funt  et  mihi  carmina :  me  quoque 
dicunt. 

"  Vatem  paftores,  fed  non  ego  credulus  ilHs  : 

"  Nam  neque  adhuc  Varo  videor  nee  dicere 
Cinna 

"  Digna,  fed  argutos  interflrepere  anfer  olo- 
res  *." 

Servius,  and  Tome  other  commentators  of  great 
reputation,  have  done  a  manifeil  injury  to  this 
paiTage.  Dr.  Martin,  after  having  given  a  Jong 
and  learned  note  on  it,  concludes  that  the  proper 
fignification  of  Vates  is,  a  poet  of  the  firfh  rank, 
a  mafter  of  the  art,  and  one  that  is  really  infpired. 
He  had  laid  before  that  Fates  feems  to  be  an  ap- 
pellation of  greater  dignity  than  Poet  a,  and  to  an- 
fvver  to  the  Bard  of  the  EnglilTi.  In  this  lail  opi- 
nion he  has  been  followed  by  another  learned  tran- 
Oator. 

If  I  underflund  the  Englilli  language.  Bard  is 
not  a  title  of  greater  dignity  than  poet ;  notwith- 
flanding  two  eminent  Englilli  writers  are  of  that 
opinion.  The  title  of  Bard,  no  doubt,  is  fome- 
times  given  to  men  defervedly  celebrated  for  their 
poetical  genius  ;  but  the  prefent  modeof  expreffion 
feems  to  have  affixed  an  idea  of  contempt  to  that 
name.  But  in  whatever  degree  of  efteem  the 
name  of  Bard  is  or  miay  have  been  held,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Vates  never  lofl  its  original  dignity. 

Some  Celtic  Bards  treated,  it  is  true,  of  theo- 
logical fubjeds  in   their   compofitions.     We   are 

Virg.  Eciog.  ix.  ver.  32,  &c, 

told 
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told  by  TacitUG  *,  that  "  the  Germans  celebrated 
''  Tuirto,  an  earth  born  God,  and  his  Ton  Man- 
"  nus,  in  poems  of  great  antiquity."  He  adds, 
a  httle  after,  that  the  lame  nation  had  poems  of  a 
very  different  drain  ;  poems  calculated  foJely  for 
infpiring  their  warriors  with  courage  in  adion. 
Thofe  martial  fongs  were  of  the  compofition  of  the 
Bards,  as  appears  from  the  name  of  Barditus, 
which  was  given  to  that  fpecies  of  poetry.  This 
name  was  borrowed  from  the  Germans  themfelves. 
Tacitus  does  not  fay  that  the  religious  poems  of 
the  Germans  were  the  produdions  of  the  Bards. 
The  contrary  is  rather  infinuated.  Thefe  theolo- 
gical pieces  were  the  work  of  a  more  venerable 
race  of  men,  of  the  Eubates  of  Marcellinus, 
who  inveftigated  the  moll  myfterious  arcana  of 
nature. 

The  Eubates  or  the  Vates  of  Strabo  were  the 
difciples  of  the  Druids  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Vates  compofed  the  numerous  poems 
which  thofe  great  teachers  of  all  the  Celtic  nations 
communicated  to  their  followers  f. 

The  tranflator  of  the  poems  of  Oflian  has  in  a 
great  meafure  explained  the  reafon  that  there  are 
no  traces  of  religion  to  be  fourd  in  the  works  of 
that  illuftriousBard.  To  the  arguments  produced 
by  that  ingenious  gentleman  I  beg  leave  to  add 
one  more,  which  rifes  naturally  from  the  obferva- 
tions  I  have  juft  made  on  the  fubjed.  Though  all 
the  Celtic  nations  were  in  a  manner  full  of  Gods 
and  fuperflition,  their  Bards  could  not  employ 
their  genius  in  the  fervice  of  any  divinity  without 

*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ,  cap   2. 

t  Caffar  de  Bell.  Gall    lib.  vi.  cap.  14. 

going 
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going  out  of  their  own  proper  fphere.  Heavenly 
themes  belonged  to  the  Vates,  another  order  of 
men,  of  a  more  dignified  and  I'acred  charader. 

Though  rehgion  is  an  univerfal  concern,  yet 
in  every  age  and  country  there  were  perfons  fet 
apart  whofe  more  peculiar  bufinefs  it  was  to  praife 
and  addrefs  the  divinity.  According  to  the  Chrif- 
tian  fyftem,  every  one  is  under  an  obligation  to 
celebrate  their  creator,  though  there  is  an  order 
of  men  whofe  more  immediate  employ  it  is  to  deal 
in  matters  of  religion.  The  old  Celtic  nations  did 
not  fo  much  take  the  bufinefs  off  the  hands  of  the 
prieft  as  we  do  :  the  Faids  or  Vates  had  no  compe- 
titors in  the  province  of  theology.  The  Bard  lur.g 
merely  mortal  fubjeds  :  hymns  and  anthems  be- 
longed folely  to  the  more  dignified  race  of  Faids. 
Oflian,  therefore,  though  one  of  the  firft  men  of 
the  ftate,  could  not,  fuch  were  the  prejudices  of 
thofe  times,  interfere  with  religious  fubjeds,  with- 
out a  manifeft  breach  on  the  peculiar  privileges  of 
that  branch  of  the  Druids  called  the  Vates.  It  is 
to  this  caufe,  and  not  to  the  extindion  of  the 
Druids,  I  attribute  the  total  filcnce  concerning 
religion  in  the  poems  of  Oflian.  Religious  enthu-* 
fiafm,  of  whatever  kind  it  is,  takes  too  much  hold 
of  the  human  mind  ever  to  be  eradicated  -,  and  it 
may  be  fafely  affirmed,  that  it  is  a  prejudice  im- 
poflible  to  be  removed,  even  by  the  feverefl  exer- 
tions of  power  t. 

It 


*  The  learned  dlflercator  might  hare  added,  that  nothing  is 
capable  of  removing  one  religious  enrhufiafm,  but  the  fuperior 
abluicity  of  another  fyftem  of  the  fame  kind,  or  an  imirediatc 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  feeble  ray  of  realon  can  never 
dilpel  that  hazinefs  which  fuperftition  has  naturally  thrown  over 

the 
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It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  invefligate  the  etymon^ 
of  Bard,  Nothing  can  be  more  trivial  than  the 
opinion  of  thofe  v/ho  derive  it  from  Bardus,  an 
imaginary  King,  who,  according  to  Berofus,  reign- 
ed over  the  Gauls  and  Britains,  and  v/as  the  inven- 
tor of  poetry.  Bard  is  undoubtedly  Celtic  ;  and 
being  a  monofy liable  it  is  vain  to  hope  to  trace  it 
to  any  root. 


the  human  mind.  Accudomed  to  look  through  this  groC-  at- 
mofphere,  our  ideas  of  lupernatural  things  are  ihangely  magni- 
fied and  contufed,  and  our  diftempered  dreams,  on  that  Abject, 
make  deeper  and  more  permanent  impreffions  than  any  materia! 
objects  can  do.  If  in  an  age  when  we  can  bring  the  wifdom  or' 
former  times  to  the  aid  of  reafon  and  philotophy,  we  are  a!moft 
incapable  of  divefling  true  religion  of  the  trappings  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  it  is  much  more  improbable,  that,  in  a  barbarous  period, 
the  human  mind  could  extricate  itfelf  from  the  chains  of  fuper- 
ftitious  fanaticifm.  Dr.  Macpherfon,  therefore,  has  accounted 
better  for  the  filence  concerning  religion  in  the  poems  of  Oiil- 
an,  than  the  tranllator  has  done,  by  the  fuppofed  extinction  of 
the  Druids. 

It  is  certain,  that  feveral  tribes  of  American  Indians  have  ap- 
parently no  figns  of  religious  fiiperilitioii  among  them.  This' 
neither  proceeds  from  grofs  ignorance  nor  from  the  refinements 
of  philofophy  ;  for  the  firll  has  been  always  known  tocieate 
more  fyftems  of  enthufiafm  than  the  fcepticilm  of  the  latter  has 
been  ever  able  to  deftroy.  It  mull  be  afcribed  to  the  ferenity 
and  unchangeablenefs  of  the  climate  of  the  more  inland  and 
South>;rn  parts  of  North  America,  which  preferves  an  equal  dif- 
pofition  of  mind  among  the  natives,  not  fubjedt  to  the  ludden 
reverfes  of  joy  and  melancholy,  fo  common  under  a  more  varia- 
ble fky.  Superltition  delights  to  dwell  in  the  fogs  of  ifiands, 
the  mid  of  mountains,  and  the  grofs  vapors  of  a  fenny  country. 
Thefe  circumflances  throw  a  melancholy  over  the  mind  that  is 
\ery  produftive  of  vain  and  fupernatural  fears  and  pannics. 
It  was  from  this  caufe,  perhaps,  that  Britain  was  anciently  the 
principal  feat  of  Druidical  fuperftitions ;  and  on  the  fame  ac- 
count, though  from  other  circumftances,  it  now  poffcflcs  true 
religion  in  its  purity,  it  will,  in  a  courfe,  of  ages,  revert  to  that 
gloomy  enthufiafm  fo  fuitable  to  its  moift  air  and  variable  climate. 

A    CERTAIN" 
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A  CERTAIN  modern  hiftorian  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  from  the  ignorance  of  the  old  Celtic 
nations,  and  their  contempt  of  letters,  originally 
role  the  Bardifh  compofitions  of  Europe.  It  is 
certain  that  poetry  had  a  great  reputation  among 
the  Celtic  nations,  long  before  they  knew  the  ufe 
of  letters.  It  is  even  probable  that  poetry  was 
known  to  the  Celtes  before  their  tranfmigration 
from  Afia  into  Europe.  We  are  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  poefy  much  farther  back  than  that  igno- 
rance and  contempt  of  letters  which  prevailed 
among  the  European  Celtes,  after  they  became 
great  nations,  and  objcds  of  attention  to  Greece 
and  Rome. 

In  Gaul  the  Bards  were  held  in  great  efleem. 
They  had  contributed  greatly  to  polilh  that  nation 
out  of  its  primaeval  barbarity.  The  Spaniards 
alfo,  and  more  efpecially  the  Celtiberians,  had  the 
fame  high  refpedt  for  that  order  of  men  :  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  thofe  old  poetical  compofitions,  of 
which  the  Tiirdetans  boafted  fo  much,  were  the 
works  of  their  Bards  *.  Ancient  Germ^any  had 
the  greateft  veneration  for  her  Bards.  Poetical  re- 
cords were  the  only  annals  known  in  that  extenfive 
country,  and  in  them  only  the  adions  of  great 
men  were  tranfmiited  from  generation  to  generati- 
on. Thofe  oral  chronicles  prevailed  over  all  that 
country  through  many  ages.  Charles  the  Great 
found  barbarous  poems  of  very  high  antiquity 
among  his  German  fubieds,  and  ordered  copies  of 
them  to  be  made  t.     The   German  Saxons  of  a 


'  Strabo,  liK.  iii.   p   204.      Edit.  AiTjflet. 

+   Batbara    et   aiuiquidima   carmina,    quibus    vererum    reguin 
a*£lu£   et  bella  canebantur  fcripfit,  mernorisque  mandavit.     He 
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later  age  could  not  be  perfedly  reconciled  to 
Chriftianity  till  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  rendered 
into  verfe,  fuch  a  permanent  hold  had  their  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  the  Bards  taken  of  their  minds. 

The  Northern  Europe  had  the  fame  profound 
refpedt  for  its  Scalds,  fo  poets  were  called  in  Scan- 
dinavia. The  fcalds  were  the  fole  recorders  of 
great  events.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians  have  no 
records  older  than  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
Swedes  fall  even  (hort  of  the  Danes  in  the  antiqui- 
ty of  their  writers  of  hiftory  X.  Saxo  Grammati- 
cus,  who  flourifhed  in  that  age,  has  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  the  authority  of  the  Scalds  who  pre- 
ceeded  that  aera  ^  and  Joannes  Magnus,  archbi- 
fhop  of  Upfal,  appeals  to  them  continually  in  his 
hiftory  of  the  Goths. 

ToRF^us  relates  that  the  Scalds  were  account- 
ed perfons  of  very  confiderable  importance  in 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  They  were 
retained  by  monarchs,  were  inverted  with  extraor- 
dinary privileges,  and  highly  careffed.  In  the 
court  of  that  great  Norwegian  monarch,  Harald 
Harfager,  they  had  the  honour  of  fitting  next  to 
the  King  himfelf,  every  one  of  the  order  according 
to  his  dignity.  If  we  can  depend  on  the  authority 
of  Saxo,  Harnius  gained  the  crown  of  Denmark 
by  the  ftrength  of  his  poetical  abilities  :  an  illuf- 
trious  perfon  of  this  profeffion  was  in  the  fame 
country  exalted  to  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  one 
of  it's  Princes  f. 


calls  them  Barbara,  becaufe  they  were  written  in  a  language 
which  he  did  not  underftand.  Eginhard,  in  Vica  Car.  Mag. 
c.  29 

\  Torfzus,  in  Oread  przfat. 

t  Idem,  ibidem. 
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The  Kymri  of  Britain  were  remarkably  fond  of 
Bards,  Every  one  of  their  Princes  had  his  lau- 
reate ;  nor  could  any  man  of  quality  fupport  the 
dignity  of  his  rank,  without  having  one  of  that 
faculty  near  his  perfon.  From  the  vaft  number  of 
poetical  manufcripts  written  in  their  native  tongue, 
which  the  Welfh  have  hitherto  preferved,  it  may- 
be concluded  that  poetry  was  in  very  high  eftima- 
tion  among  their  anceftors  f. 

Among  tlie  ancient  Cambro-Britannic  Bards* 
Taliefin  and  Lhyvareh  held  the  firft  place  for  the 
felicity  of  their  poetical  genius.  They  flourifhed 
in  the  fixth  century,  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  produdions  is  to  this  day  extant.  Taliefin 
\vas  cotemporary  vvith  the  great  Maglocunnus,  and 
was  highly  favoured  by  that  Prince.  He  was  dig- 
nified by  his  countrymen  vith  the  tide  o^ Ben- 
Bairdhe^  or  the  chief  of  the  Bards. 

It  is  needlefs  to  prove  that  the  Irifii  had  the 
greatell  value  for  poetry.  Never  did  any  nation 
encourage  or  indulge  the  profeflion  of  Bards  with 
a  more  friendly  partiality.  Their  nobility  and 
gentry,  their  Kings,  both  provincial  and  fuprem.e, 
patronized,  carelfcd,  and  revered  them.  The 
Bards  of  a  diftinguifhed  character  had  eftates  in 
land  fettled  on  themlelvts  and  their  poflerity. 
Even  amidft  all  the  ravages  and  excefics  of  war^ 
thefe  lands  v/ere  not  to  be  touched,  tiie  poet's  ov/n 
perfon  was  facred,  and  his  houfe  was  elleemed  a 
lantftuary. 

Every  principal  Bard  was  in  the  Irifh  tongue 
called  Filea  or  Allamh  Redan.,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
Do^or  in  Poetry.     Each   of  the    great  Fileas  or 


+  Tif,  vii.  p.  2:; 9. 
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Graduates  had  thirty  Bards  of  inferior  rote  con- 
ftantly  about  his  perfon,  and  every  Bard  of  the 
fecond  clafs  was  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen 
poetical  difciples. 

If  any  faith  can  be  given  to  Keating,  many 
other  extraordinary  advantages  and  immunities 
were  annexed  to  the  office  of  Bard,  befides  thofe 
which  arofe  from  the  extravagant  munificence  of 
private  perfons.  It  was  ordaii.ed  by  law  that  all 
Bards  Hiould  live  at  the  public  expence  for  fix 
months  in  the  year.  By  the  authority  of  this  law 
they  quartered  themfelves  upon  the  people 
throughout  the  ifland  from  Allhallow  tide  till  May 
*.  This  heavy  annual  tribute  was  of  a  very  old 
Handing,  and  for  that  reafon  the  Bards  vho  were 
authorized  to  exad  it,  were  in  the  language  of  the 
country  called  Clear-hen-chaine,  that  is,  the  fong- 
fters  of  the  ancient  tax. 

The  very  ample  privileges  conferred  on  the 
Bards,  and  the  blind  refpect  paid  to  their  perfors, 
made  diem  at  laft  intolerably  infolent  Their 
avarice  alfo  kept  pace  with  thei,  pri'de.  Their 
haughty  behaviour  and  endlefs  exacflions  became 
an  infupportable  grievance  to  the  nation.  The 
numb  rs  of  thofe  ftrollers  ii  creafed  daily.  Such 
as  i:iclincd  to  fpend  tbeir  tiire  in  idleiefs  and 
luxury  join:'d  themifelves  to  the  frat£r;;ity,  and 
palled  under  the  charader  of  Bards.  h\  tho  reign 
o^  Hugh  ain  Mearach,  fays  Keati'^g,  that  is,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  fixth  ag-,  a  third  part  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  went  urder  that  title,  and  claimed 
the  privileges  annexed  to  ttie  order. 

.     *  K;;at.  Gen.  Hift.  of  Ireland,  Part  ii.  pages  25,  26. 
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It  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  Claudian,  that  every 
one  who  performs  adions  worthy  of  being  cele- 
brated by  the  mufe,  is  ahvays  fmitten  with  the 
love  of  fong.  The  fame  of  the  hero  will  foon  die, 
iinlefs  preferved  by  the  hiftorian,  or  im.mortalized 
by  the  produdlions  of  the  poet.  Barbarous  times 
have  produced  very  few  tolerable  hiftorians;  but 
all  ages  indifcriminatcly,  and  all  countries  where 
military  merit  iubfifced  with  a  confpicuous  luflre, 
have  produced  Bards  famous  in  their  generation. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  were  very 
warlike,  and  of  courfe  fond  of  fame  Such  as 
had  remarkably  fignalized  themielves  in  the  defence 
of  their  country,  were,  no  doubt,  proud  of  pa- 
tronizing the  beft  Bards  of  the  times  in  which  they 
hved.  Cambden's  immenfe  erudition  has  difcc- 
vered  that  Galgacus  was  celebrated  by  the  poets  of 
South  Britain  *  ;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  he  was 
highly  extolled  by  the  Bards  of  his  own  country. 
We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  Armiinius,  the  great 
deliverer  of  Germany,  was  in  his  own  time  fung 
by  the  Bards  t.  Every  Celtic  nation  took  care  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  all  their  patriot  heroes 
in  their  poetical  annals.  The  laureates,  if  I  may 
call  them  fo,  of  every  community  were  obliged  by 
their  office  to  pay  a  juft  tribute  of  fame  to  the  be- 
nefadtors  of  the  public  ;  even  crowned  heads  and 
warlike  Chieftains  thought  it  no  cifparagement  to 
their  high  rank  to  exercile  their  talents  in  the  poe- 
tical eulogiums  fo  common  in  thofe  times. 

The  princes  of  Scandinavia  valued  themifeivei 
much  on  their  poetical  genius.     Four  Norwegian 


■*  See  his  Britannia,  under  the  article  Caledonia. 
I  Tacit.  Annal.  lib  ii.  cap.  ulr. 
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moiiarchs,  and  aDanilh  King,  difliRguifned  them- 
lelves  remarkably  in  that  way,  Thefe  were  Ha- 
rald  Haifager,  Olaus  Trygvinus,  Olaus  the  faint, 
Haraid  the  imperious,  and  Ragnar  Lodbrach  *, 
The  great  men  wixo  held  of  thofe  monarchs,  emu- 
lated dieir  mafters  in  difpiaying  the  fire  and  vigour 
of  their  genius  in  a  ftudy  fo  falhionable  in  thofe 
romantic  ages. 

The  Caledonian  Princes  of  ancient  times  were 
animated  by  the  fame  fpirit.  We  know  that 
James  the  Firft  was  an  admirable  poet  for  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Some  Galic  rhimes  compofed 
by  his  coufm  german,  Alexander,  the  famous  Earl 
of  Mar,  have  been  hitherto  preferved.  The  High- 
land Chieftains  contended  frequently  in  alternate 
verfe  :  nor  have  all  thofe  poetical  dialogues  pe- 
riflied.  The  apoftle  of  the  Pidifh  nation,  and 
the  old  Scottifli  miHionaries  were  remarkably  fond 
of  the  mufes,  and  frequently  couched  their  facred 
lelfons  in  long. 

The  public  has  lately  received  the  works  of 
O'fian,  the  fon  of  Fingal.  The  impartial  and  men 
of  tafle  have  read  them  with  admiration,  and  fen- 
fibly  felt  the  true  language  of  natural  and  fublime 
gfnius.  Thofe  who  affecled  to  defpife  the  com- 
pofitions  of  ancient  times  have  been  confounded 
and  mortified  by  the  impartial  voice  of  Europe  in 
the  praife  of  thofe  poems.  The  candid  part  of 
the  nation,  though  fome  of  them  perhaps  were  at 
fxrll  prejudiced  againft  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
work,  have  been  agreeably  furpiized  to  find  that 
their  fufpicions  were  abfolutely  groundlefs. 


TorfA-us,  in  Oread,  pr^^fat.  ad  Left. 
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It  has  been  a  queltion  with  fome  whether 
Oflian  was  a  Caledonian  or  Irifh  Bard.  Afia  and 
Europe,  in  a  remote  age,  contended  for  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  It  is  therefore 
no  matter  of  wonder  that  North  Britain  and  Ire- 
land fhould  emuloufly  claim  a  particular  right  to 
the  great  poetical  fun  of  their  dark  ages.  They 
have  formerly  contended  for  much  fmaller  prizes. 
The  queftions  whether  Sidulius,  the  poet,  wliether 
Cataldus,  the  bifhop  of  Tarentum,  whether  St. 
Aidan,  St.  Finan,  St.  Adamnan,  and  many  more 
wrongheaded  monks,  belonged  more  properly  to 
the  facred  iiland  than  to  the  wilds  of  Caledonia, 
have  been  agitated  with  all  the  keennefs  and  zeal 
incident  to  national  difputes  of  that  kind. 

The  editor  of  Oflian's  works  is  very  able  to  de- 
fend his  own  fyftem.  When  objetlions  worthy  his 
notice  are  raifed,  he  will  certainly  pay  them  all  due 
regard.  If  he  will  fit  down  gravely  to  confute  the 
groundlefs  and  ill  connected  Gbje<f\:ions  which  have 
been  raifed  by  fome  people  in  the  caufe  of  Ireland  *, 
it  is  defcending  too  far  from  that  dignity  of  cha- 
rader  v/hich  he  has  already  acquired.  For  the 
poetical  errors  of  his  author,  if  he  has  committed 
any  flagrant  ones,  the  tranilator  ijs  no  ways  ac- 
countable. But  if  Oliian's  compofitions  do  honour 
to  that  dialed  of  the  Celtic  language,  in  which 
they  have  been  wrote,  to  that  Celtic  nation  which 
produced  the  Bard,  and  to  human  genius  itfelf ; 
the  editor  has  an  indifputable  title  to  great  praife, 
for  bringing  to  light  fuch  a  monument  of  the  poe- 
tical merit  of  the  ancient  Bards. 


*  See  Mr.  O  Connor  and  Dr.  Warner  on  this  fulijciff. 
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Among   the  feveral    arguments   from  v/hicli  it 
may  be  concluded   that  the  author  of  Fingal  was 
a  Caledonian,  the  language  he   ufes  is   a  decifive 
one.     The  genuine  Irifh  poems  which   are  to  be 
found  in  books,  and  the  Htrle   Irilh   fongs  which 
are  brought  into  the  Higlilands  l^y  ftrohing  harpers 
from  Ireland,  are  in  every  other  flanza  unintelligible 
to  a  Highlander. — But   the   language  of  Oman's 
compofitions  iseahly  underftood  by  everyone  who 
has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Galic  tongue. — ■■ 
If  fome  few  of  the  words  are  uncommon,  or   be- 
come obfolere,  it  is  no  more  than  what  mufh  have 
been  naturally  expeded  in  a  work  fo  ancient.    It 
is  aftonifhing  what  a  purity  and  fimplicity  of  lan- 
guage prevails  over  all  the  works  of  this  poetical 
hero,  while  the  Galic  compofitions  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury are  dark,  affefted  and  confufed  *. 

Whether  Oflian  flourifhcd  in  the  third,  in  the 
fourth,  or  in  tlie  fifth  age,  is  a  point  difficult  to 
difcufs.  His  poems  are  undoubtedly  more  ancient 
than  any  extant  in  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  tlie  ge- 
nius of  the  didion,  of  the  arrangement  and  fen- 
timent,  gives  a  flrong  internal  proof  of  their  ge- 
nuinenefs  and  high  antiquity  f . 

Beside  the  Bards  appointed  by  autlioriry  in 
Caledonia,  the  Princes,  great  Lords,  and  petty 
Chieftains,  afpired  much  after  the  reputation  ari- 
fing  from  a  poetical  genius.  It  was  impoffible  that 
all  the  num.erous  elTays  produced,  could  be  defli- 
tute  of  merit.  Every  clime,  however  diftant  from 
the  fun,  is  capable  of  producing  men  of  true  ge- 
jiius.     The  thick  fogs  of  Boeotia,  and  the   cold 


*  See  Lhoyd's  Irifli  prefacr  to  his  Irifh  Dicllonary. 

t  Dr.  Blair's  Critical  Diirertation  on  the  Poems  of  Oflian. 
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mountains  of  Thrace,  have  given  birth  to  ilhiftri- 
ous  poets,  while  the  fcorching  fands  of  Africa 
have   remained  languid   and  filent. 

There  is  great  reafon  to  doubt  the  dodrine 
advanced  by  Martial,  that  there  will  be  no  want 
of  poets  equal  to  Maro,  if  there  Hiould  be  pa- 
trons as  munificent  as  Mecsenas  :  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  certain,  that  when  the  love  of  poetry  in  a  na- 
tion confers  upon  thofe  who  have  a  genius 
that  way,  rewards  of  honour,  profit,  and  repu- 
tation, their  compofitions  will  be  numerous,  and 
fome  of  them  worthy  of  public  attention.  The 
old  Caledonians  were  as  bountiful  to  their  poets 
as  their  pofterity  the  Irifh  v/ere.  Lands  were  ap- 
propriated to  the  eminent  Bards,  and  became  he- 
reditary in  their  family.  Many  diftrifts  in  the 
Highlands  flill  retain  the  name  of  the  Bard's  ter- 
ritory *. 

About  a  century  back  one  of  the  Highland 
Chieftains  retained  two  principal  Bards,  each  of 
whom  had  feveral  difciples  who  were  his  infepar- 
abie  attendants.  The  Chieftains  of  former  tim.es, 
if  led  by  clioice,  or  forced  by  neceflity,  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  or  to  join  thofe  of  their  own  rank, 
on  any  public  occafion,  were  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue  of  vafials,  and  by  their  mofi:  emi- 
nent poets  and  ableft  miuficians.  Hence  it  was  that 
in  the  fpacious  hall  of  an  old  Celtic  King,  a  hun- 
dred Bards  fometimes  joined  in  concert.  Keating 
informs  us  that  there  was  no  Icfs  than  a  thoufand 
principal  poets  in  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  one 
monarch. 

*  The  fecond  title  of  the  noble  familv  of  Athol  is  tsken  from 
lands  appropriated  to  a  Bard.  Tullrhardii:  is  compounded  of 
Tulloch,  a  hillock,  and  bardin,  bards. 

N  4  We 
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We  of  modern  times  may  perhaps  condemn 
this  flrange  tafte  of  our  barbarous  anccftors.  We 
may  bbms  them  for  retaining  and  loading  with 
wealth  and  honours  fuch  rAmierous  bands  of  rhi- 
mers,  a  race  of  ufelefs,  infolent,  and  flattering 
men.  A  flur  of  this  kind  is  unjuftjy  thrown  on 
our  progenitors,  till  we  remove  a  prevalent  foily 
of  the  fame  kind  from  among  ourfelves.  Our 
great  men,  to  their  honour  be  it  faid.  give  but 
little  encouragement  to  poets,  or  that  flattery 
which  is  natural  to  the  mufe.  But  our  courts  are 
full  of  v/orthlefs  fycophants,  the  halls  of  our  Lords 
with  pimjps  and  pa.afites.  Flattery  feeds  on  the 
folly  of  the  great  without  the  merit  of  being  cloath- 
ed  in  the  ftrength  of  fentijuent,  or  in  the  harmony 
of  numbers. 

But  to  return  back  to  the  regions  of  antiquity  : 
the  martial  exploits  of  great  micn  v>ere  fung  by 
the  Bards  in  epic  poems,  and  tranfmitted  irom 
one  generation  to  another.  They  exerted  the  whole 
force  of  their  genius  in  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  departed  heroes,  in  exciting  the  nobles  to  walk 
in  the  lame  paths  of  adivity  and  glory,  and  ia 
roufing  up  their  nation  to  fupport  its  dignity  and 
to  cultivate  the  generous  and  manly  virtues.  Praife 
throws  aroiind  virtue  attractive  charmiS.  Nothing 
tends  more  to  raife  fentiments  of  magnanimity 
in  the  heart  than  the  nervous  and  glowing  exhor- 
tation of  the  poet.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
Bar  J  was  the  great  and  fuccelsful  inftruclor  of  the 
barbarian,  and  had  in  fome  meafure  a  right  to 
be  held  facred. 

History  informs  us,  that  men  of  that  cha- 
rader  have  done  the  m.ofl:  important  ferviccs  to 
flates  overnowered  by  a  victorious  enemy,  or  en- 

flAved 
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flaved  by  Tyrants.  Tyrtaeus,  though  a  very  de- 
Ipicable  perlbn  in  his  appearance,  laved  Lacedac- 
mon  from  utter  ruin,  and  by  the  ftrength  of  his 
poetical  abihries  *  ;  and  Alcaeus,  by  employing 
the  fame  talent,  refcued  his  country  from  the  hands 
of  cruel   ufurpers  +• 

We  are  told  by  Quintilian  t,  that  Alcaews  was 
rewarded  with  a  golden  pledrum  for  his  great  fer- 
vices.  Horace,  for  the  fame  reafon,  afiigns  him. 
a  place  of  diflingui filed  honour  in  the  Elyfian  fields  : 
and  to  give  us  a  jufl  idea  of  this  patriot  poet's 
mei-it,  he  throws  around  him  a  numerous  crowd 
of  ghcfts,  attentively  hearing  thofe  fpirited  war 
fongs  which  contributed  fo  much  to  expel  the  ene- 
mies of  liberty  out  of  Lefbos. 

Plato,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  or^ 
der  in  general,  gives  the  title  of  a  moft  divine 
poet  to  Tyrtaeus,  and  pronounces  him  at  the  fame 
time  a  v/ife  and  good  man,  becaufe  he  had  in  a 
very  excellent  manner  celebrated  the  praifes  of 
thofe  who  excelled  in  war  ||.  There  is  fomething 
in  the  charatler  of  Tyrtaeus  which  feems  to  re- 
femble  that  of  a  Celtic  Bard.  He  was  a  poet  and 
mufician  at  once.  The  inftruments  on  which  he 
played  were  the  harp  and  that  kind  of  martial 
pipe  which  the  Lacedemonians  ufed  infteadofthe 
trumpet  of  other  nations. 

The  chief  Bards  of  North  Britain,  like  thofe 
of  other  Celtic  nations,  followed  their  patrons  into 
the  field,  and  were  frequently  of  fignal  fervice.  It 
was  their  bufinefs  and  cuftom,  upon  the  eve  of  a 


*  Jiiftin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

+  Horat.  Carmin.  lib.    2.   od.  13. 

1  Inft'tut.  lib.  X.   cap.  i. 

jj  De  Repub.    lib.    1, 

battle. 
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battle,  to  harangue  the  army  in  a  war  fong  com- 
pofed  ia  the  field.  This  fpecies  of  a  fong  was 
called  Brofniiha  Cath^  that  is  to  fay,  an  infpira- 
tion  to  war.  The  poet  addreiTed  a  part  of  this 
perfuafive  to  every  diftind  tribe,  fhewing  thern  the 
rewards  of  a  glorious  death,  and  reminding  them 
of  the  great  adions  performed  by  their  anceftors. 
He  began  with  a  warm  exhortation  to  the  whole 
army,  and  ended  with  the  fame  words.  The  ex- 
liortation  turned  principally  on  the  love  of  fame, 
liberty,  and  their  Prince.  *'  The  Germars,  fays 
Tacitus,  have  poems  which  are  rehearfed  in  the 
field,  and  kindle  the  foul  into  a  flamie.  The  fpi- 
rit  with  which  thefe  fongs  are  fung  predids  the 
fortune  of  the  approaching  fight  ;  nor  is  their  man- 
ner of  finging  on  thefe  occafions  fo  much  a  con- 
cert of  voices  as  of  courage.  In  the  compofiti- 
on  they  ftudy  a  roughnefs  of  found  and  a  certain 
broken  murmur.  They  lift  their  fliields  to  their 
mouths  that  the  voice,  being  rendered  full  and 
deep,  may  fwell  by  repercullion  *. 

The  fate  of  battles  depended  not  a  little  on 
the  encomiums  and  invetftives  of  the  Eards.  To 
be  declared  incapable  of  ferving  the  fovereign  in 
any  military  ftation  is  now  deemed  an  indelible 
reproach.  To  incur  the  fatire  of  the  Bard,  by  a 
cowardly  behaviour,  was  reckoned  in  former  times 
the  laft  degree   of  infamy  and  misfortune. 

AVe  are  told  by  a  Norwegian  hiftorian  f,  that 
in  time  of  fea  engagements,  if  near  the  coaft,  the 
Scalds  of  Norway  were  fometimes  landed  in  a 
fecure  and  convenient  place,  and  ordered  to  mark 


*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  3- 

f  Torfarus,  in  Hirt.  Rerum.   Crcad.    vid.  praefat. 

every 
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every  event  diftindly,  fo  as  to  be  afterwards  able 
to  relate  them  in  verfe.  The  fame  author  informs 
us,  that  Olaus,  the  Saint,  had  in  a  day  of  adtion 
appointed  ftrong  guards  for  his  three  principal 
poets,  after  giving  them  inflrudions  of  the  fame 
kind. 

When  a  great  and  decifive  battle  was  fought, 
the  Bards  were  employed  in  doing  honour  to  the 
memory  of  thofe  gallant  men  who  had  facrificed 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  in  ex- 
tolling the  heroes  who  had  furvived  the  flaughter 
of  the  day  *, 

A  JUDICIOUS  Roman  poet  obferves  that  many 
brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon  were 
buried  in  oblivion,  unlamented  and  unknown, 
becaufe  they  had  the  misfortune  of  wanting  a 
poet  to  celebrate  their  memory  t.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  in  fome  meafure  juft.    But  it  may  be  doubt- 

*  In  the  year  13 14,  Edward  the  Second,  of  England,  in- 
V'aded  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  very  great  army,  having,  ac- 
cording to  all  human  appearance,  reafon  to  expedt  an  ablblute 
conquell  of  that  kingdom  Full  of  this  Imagination,  he  order- 
ed the  prior  of  Scarfborough,  a  celebrated  Latin  rhimer,  ac- 
cording to  the  tafle  of  thole  times,  to  follow  his  troops  all  the 
way  to  Bannocliburn.  He  intended  to  employ  this  eminent 
poet  in  injmortalizing  his  vi(5\ory  ;  but  fortune  declared  for  the 
enemy,  and  the  prior  was  found  among  that  immenfe  number 
of  prifoners  which  the  Scots  had  made  :  the  ranfcm  demand- 
ed for  his  life  was,  a  poem  on  the  great  lubjedl  he  had  be- 
fore him.  He  gave  a  I'pecimen  of  his  fldll,  but  it  v.'as  invita 
Minerva,  though  he  fucceeded  wonderfully  well  in  tlie  judg- 
ment of  times  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  tafte.  Another 
learned  monk  was  appointed  by  the  Scots  to  eternize  their  vic- 
tory in  verfe  ;  and  though  Apollo  was  as  niggardly  In  his  aid 
to  him  as  he  had  been  to  the  Englifh  Carmelite,  we  have  reafon 
p  believe  that  his  compofition  was  much  admired* 
+  Horat.  Carmin.   Jib.  4.  od.  9. 

ed 
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ed  whether  heroifm  is  more  ancient  than  poetry, 
and  whether  any  iiluftrious  perfonage  of  the  re- 
moreft  ages  of  the  world  wanted  his  Bard.  It  is 
certain  tliat  the  works  of  many  emnient  poets  have 
periihed  altogether,  and  with  them  the  renown 
and  even  the  names  of  thofe  mighty  chiefs  whom 
they  endeavoured  to  eternize.  At  the  fame  time 
ii  is  evident,  that  of  all  the  monuments  which 
ambirion  is  ahle  to  raife,  or  the  gratitude 
of  ma.iKind  wiiluig  to  beftow,  that  reared  by 
the  mufe  of  a  genuine  poet  is  the  moft  ex- 
preFi/C,  the  mod  durable,  and  confequently  the 
rroft  to  be  defired.  The  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  once  thought  everlafting,  are  now 
no  more.  The  fainteft  traces  of  the  magnificent 
Babylon  cannot  now  be  inveftigated.  The  fa^ 
mous  Egyptian  pyramids,  though  llill  extant,  have 
not  been  able  to  preferve  the  name  of  the  vain 
monarchs  by  whom  they  were  conftruded.  But 
the  ftrudures  which  Homer  has  built,  and  the  mo- 
numents which  Virgil  has  raifed  to  the  memory  of 
iiluftrious  men,  to  Gallus,  to  Mecaenas,  and  Au- 
guflus,  will  perifh  only  together  with  the  world. 

Though  the  beft  of  Roman  poets  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Ennius,  yet  the  elder  Scipio,  with  all 
his  learning  and  tafte,  had  a  greater  refpedt  for 
him  than  Auguftus  had  for  Virgil  himfelf.  The 
old  Calabrian  Bard  was  conftantly  near  \kizx  thiin- 
derhoJt  of  war.,  and  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  a 
marble  ftatue  v/as  erected  for  him  in  the  burial 
place  of  the  Scipio's*.  It  therefore  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  that  Celtic  Kings  and  Celtic  Lords  fhould 
have  patronized  the  poets   of  their  own  times  ;    a 


Oratio  pro  Archia  Poera, 

race 
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race  of  men  vvhofe  compofitions,  however  rough 
or  unpoliflied,  kindled  the  foul  of  the  warrior  to 
attempt  great  adions,  and  promifed  the  Iiero  a 
perpetuity  of  fame. 

The  more  ancient  Bards  were  greatly  fiiperror 
to  thofe  of  later  ages,  yer  mere  aniiquity  was  not 
the  real  caufe  of  that  iuperiority.  In  limes  more 
remote,  true  merit  was  the  Bard's  only  title  to  fa- 
vour. In  after  days  the  office  became  hereditary, 
and  an  indefeafible  right  was  the  circumftance 
which  rendered  his  perfon  and  character  facred. 
It  was  only  after  the  feudal  law  took  place,  that 
the  proper  rev/ard  of  genius  and  great  adions 
became  the  birthright  of  unworthy  perfons. 

No  people,  however  barbarous,  could  have  ima- 
gined that  the  lineal  heir  of  an  eminent  poet  fhould 
inherit  the  natural  enthufiafm  or  acquired  talents 
of  his  predeceffor.  But  the  general  cufiom  of  en 
tailing  almoft  every  office  in  certain  families,  and 
perhaps  an  extraordinary  regard  paid  to  the  me- 
raory  of  fome  excellent  poet,  fecured  the  pofleflion 
of  the  grant  of  land  to  the  poflerity  of  thofe  bards 
whofe  merit  had  acquired  them  that  lucrative  di- 
ftmdion  from  their  fuperiors. 


DISSER- 
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DISSERTATION  XV. 


Of  the  Weftern  Illands  of  Scotland. — Ac- 
counts given  of  them  by  the  Writers  of 
Rome.— Of  then'  ancient  Names,  Ebudes, 
Hebrides,  and  Inchegaul.  Subjeft  to, 
and  poflefTed  very  early  by  the  Scots  of 
Jar-ghael. 


THE  difquifitions  of  antiquaries  arc  incapa- 
ble of  thofe  ornaments  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  conftitute  fine  writing.  To  trace 
the  origin  of  a  nation  through  that  darknefs  which 
involves  the  firft  ages  of  (bciety,  is  a  laborious 
talk,  and  the  reputation  attending  the  fuccefs  of 
a  very  inferior  degree.  The  antiquary  is  no  more 
than  a  kind  of  pioneer,  who  goes  before,  to  clear 
the  ground,  for  the  confl:ru<5lion  of  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  the  hiftorian.  In  this  diflertation  I  enter 
into  the  difledion  of  words,  the  inveftigation  of 
etymons,  and  into  an  inquiry  into  the  ancient 
flate  of  iflands  now  very  unimportant  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire.  Should  this  trivial  fubjed  difcourage 
any  reader,  let  him  turn  to  another  fe<ftion. 

The 
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The  geography,  as  well  as  internal  hiflory  of 
the  Northern  Europe,  was  little  known  to  the 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  uncultivated 
and  barbarous  ftate  of  the  Celtic  nations  difcou- 
raged  travellers  from  going  among  them.  The 
Romans  met  often,  on  their  frontiers,  hoftile  na- 
tions, to  whofe  very  name,  as  well  as  country, 
they  were  abfolute  ftrangers. — Involved  in  a  cloud 
of  barbarifm  at  home,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nortii 
were  only  feen  when  they  carried  war  and  defola- 
tion  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  and  con- 
fequently  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  the  hi- 
ftorians  of  Rome  are  vague  and  uncertain. 

This  ignorance  of  the  true  flate  of  the  Nor- 
thern divifion  of  Europe  afforded  an  ample  field 
for  fid\ion,  and  encouraged  pretended  travellers 
who  had  a  talent  for  fable,  to  impofe  upon  the 
world  the  moft  abfurd  tales,  with  regard  to  the 
fituation,  hifliory  and  inhabitants  of  the  barbarous 
regions  beyond  the  pale  of  Roman  empire.  Srrabo 
complains  frequently  that  Pythias  the  MaH-ilian, 
and  other  travellers,  could  not  be  credited,  in  the 
account  they  gave  of  their  voyages,  v/hich  looked 
more  like  a  poetical  fidtion,  tlian  a  fliithful  nar- 
ration of  fads.  Pythias,  though  a  man  in  the 
TC^rA  indigent  circumflances,  had  the  vanity  to 
fay,  that  he  had  travelled  over  all  the  Northern 
divifion  of  Europe,. to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
woild  :  "  A  flory,  nor  to  be  credited,"  faith 
Srrabo*,  '*  though  Mercury  himfelf  had  told  it," 
Hr  pretended  to  have  vifitcd  Britain  in  the  courfe 
oF  his  p-^rpgii'^itiors,  and  v/itli  great  gravity  gives 
a  very  circumftantial   defcription   of  that  ifland. 

*  Lib.  ii.  p.  163. 

He 
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He  alfo  fliys,  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Thule, 
the  remotelt  illand  belonging  to  Britain,  at  the  di- 
llance  of  lix  days  failing  from  ir,  in  the  fkiits  of 
the  frozen  ocean.  He  is  candid  enough  to  own 
that  he  was  obliged  to  others  for  the  hiftory  which 
he  gives  of  that  place  ;  but  he  does  not  helitate  to 
atiirm  that  he  himfelf  had  feen  it.  It  was  a  place, 
according  to  him,  which  was  neither  earth,  fea 
nor  air,  but  fomcthing  like  a  compofuion  of  all  of 
them^  fomething  refembling,  to  ule  his  own  ex- 
preflion,  the  hnigi  of  ths  Jca^  fomething,  in  fhort, 
totally  inacceflible  to  the  human  fpecies.  Such  is 
the  ridiculous  account  which  the  Malfilian  traveller 
gives  of  Thule,  and  from  which  the  idle  tales  of 
fucceeding  authors  concerning  that  ifland  feem  to 
have  been  taken. 

SoLiNus  defcribes  Thule  as  an  extenfive  tradl 
of  land,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men,  who,  in  the 
beginningof  the  vernal  feafon,  fed,  like  their  cat- 
tle, upon  grafs  or  ftraw,  lived  upon  milk  in  fum- 
mer,  and  laid  up  the  fruits  of  their  trees  in  flore 
for  their  M'i-ter  provifion  *,  Eut  his  authority 
v/ill  not  be  greatly  refpeded  by  thofe  who  know 
v/hat  he  has  faid  of  men  and  women,  whofe  feet 
were  contrived  like  thofe  of  horfes,  and  whofe 
ears  were  long  enoui^h  to  cover  their  whole  bodies. 

Strabo  cv/ns  that  il^ofe  who  had  feen  the  Bri- 
tifh  lerna  had  nothing  to  fay  concerning  Thule, 
though  they  gave  fom.e  account  of  other  fmall 
illands  on  the  coafls  of  thu  Northern  Britain.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus,  that  Domitian's  fleet,  after 
the  reducflion  of  the  Orkney  iiles,  defcried  Thule  ; 
a  place  which  till  then,  faith  he,  lay  concealed  un^ 


Soiin.  Polyhif.  c-p.  35. 

der 
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der  fnow  and  an  everlafling  v/inter  *.  The  truth 
of  this  fdtt  refls  upon  the  veracity  of  the  perfon 
from  whom  Tacitus  received  his  information. 

Ptolemy  is  fo  particular  in  his  ■  jcount  of 
Thule,  as  to  inform  us,  that  it  hes  in  fixty-three 
degrees  N.  Lat.  and  that  the  longeft  day  there  con- 
fifts  of  twenty-four  hours  f.  There  is  no  place 
near  the  Eritirti  iiles  to  which  this,  or  any  other 
defciiption  given  of  it,  can  agree  better  tiian  to 
Shetland.  But  after  all  that  has  been  faid  upon 
the  fubjeft,  with  a  confiderable  expence  of  erudi- 
tion, by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  and  others,  tliere  is 
reafon  to  conclude,  with  Strabo,  the  moft  judi- 
cious of  all  ancient  geographers,  and  one  of  the 
bed  hiftorians  and  critics  of  remote  times,  that 
the  hiftory  of  Thule  is  dark,  dubious  and  unau- 
thentic I,  and  that  every  thing  told  by  Pythias 
concerning  it  is  a  fidion. 

The  illcs  of  North  Britain  h<1ve  been  divided 
by  fome  ancient  geographers  into  two  claifes, 
and  by  others  into  three.  The  firfl  of  thefe  clailes 
confifts  of  the  Ebudes  and  Orcades.  The  fecond 
comprehends  the  liemodes,  OEmodes,  or  AEmodes^ 
together  with  the  two  jufl  meijtioned.  An  exadl 
defcription  of  places  then  fo  little  known,  cannot 
be  expeded  from  thefe  writers  ;  but  their  volun- 
tary errors  admit  of  no  excufe. 

Plutarch  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  one 
Demetrius,  v/ho  feems  to  have  been  employed  by 
tlie  Emperor  Adrian  to  make  geographical  obfer- 


*  DIfpedta  efl:  et  Thule,  quam  Iiadenus  nix  et  hyertts  abde- 

bat-  Vita  Agric.  c    lO. 

f  Lib  viii.   c  2- 

i  Strabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  30S. 
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vations  and  difcoveries,  that  fome  of  the  Britifh 
iflcs  were  conlecrated  to  Demi-gods  . — That  Sa- 
turn^ bound  with  chains  of  jleep^  is  confined  in  one 
of  them,  ■>  'der  the  cuftody  of  Briareus,  and  that 
leveral  inierior  divinities  are  h  s  conftant  atten- 
dants. 

SoLiNus  writes  with  great  gravity  and  Teem- 
ing precifion  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ebudes,  their  manner  of  livings  and  their  form  of 
government.  ''  They  know  not,"  fays  he  *, 
*'  what  corn  is  :  they  Hve  on  fifh  and  milk  only. 
"  The  ifles  of  the  Hebudes  r.re  feparated  from  one 
*'  aPiOther  by  narrow  founds,  and  by  reafon  of 
"  their  contiguity  are  governed  by  one  King. 
*'  This  Monarch  has  no  property. — He  is  fup- 
"  ported  at  the  expence  of  the  public, — He  is 
*'  bound  by  eflabhfhed  laws  to  rule  according  to 
*'  the  principles  of  equity.  Left  he  fhould  be 
*'  tempted  by  avarice  to  commit  ary  acts  of  op- 
"  preffion,  poverty  confines  him  within  the  rules 
"  of  juftice. — He  has  no  perfonal  intereft  to  pro- 
"  mote. — He  has  no  wife,  that  can  with  any  pro- 
*'  priety  be  called  his  own  :  any  woman  for  whom 
*'  he  conceives  a  paflion  mufl:  be  at  his  fervice. — 
**  Hence  it  is,  that  he  has  neither  hopes  nor  de- 
"  fires  v/ith  regard  to  children,  to  whom  he  can- 
"  not  claim  a  peculiar  right." 

Many  ancient  v titers  of  hiftory  and  geogra- 
phy have  t  'ken  a  boundlefs  liberty  of  inventing 
marvellous  ftories,  in  their  defcriptions  of  the  man- 
ners and  cufloms  of  diftant  nations  ;  and  Solinus 
feems,  iu  liis  dcfcrip'.ion  oF  Thule  and  the  other 
Britilh  ifies,  to  have  indulg?d   his  fancy  in  that 

*    -jW.,.  I'ol^'hiuor.  cap.  35. 
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refpeift  with  much  freedom.  Some  eminent  cri- 
tics have  obferved,  that  this  author  copies,  in  a 
fervile  manner,  after  Pliny  the  elder  ;  but  he  has 
rejeded  his  authority  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  the  Ebudes  and  of  the  Orkney  ifles.  Accord' 
ing  to  Pliny*,  the  Orcades  amount  to  forty,  and 
the  Hebrides  to  thirty  ;  but  Solinus  reduced  the 
number  of  the  Hebrides  to  five,  and  of  the  Or- 
cades to  three  wretched  ifles,  overgrown  with 
rufhes,  or  made  up  of  horrible  rocks  or  naked 
fands,  and  totally  deflitute  of  inhabitants. 

I F  Solinus  flourifLed,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed,  after  Tacitus  had  publiflied  the  life  of 
Agricola,  or  the  hiflory  of  his  own  times,  it  is 
fiirprizing  that  he  could  have  been  a  ftranger  to 
the  works  of  that  excellent  writer,  and  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  flory  of  the  voyage  performed 
by  Domitian's  fleet  round  Britain,  and  the  con- 
queft  miade  of  the  Orcades  during  that  voyage. 
Solinus  is  one  of  thofe  ancient  geographers  who 
divided  the  ifles  of  North  Britain  into  tv/o  claffes 
only — the  Hebudae  and  the  Orcades. — Ptolemy 
follows  very  nearly  the  fame  divifion.  But  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  after  informing  us  that  there  are 
thirty  Orcades,  placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  one 
another,  obferves  that  there  are  feven  OEmodae 
lying  over  againfl  Germany  t,  which  are  probably 
the  iflts  of  Shetland. 

Salmasius  and  other  critics  believe  that  the 
Ebudae  of  Ptolemy  and  Solinus  are  the  CEmodse 
of  Mela.  The  great  fimilarily  of  the  names,  and 
the  filence  of  the  laft  of  thefe  writers  with  refpedl 

Nat.  Hid.  lib.  Iv.  cap.  t6. 
-|-  Meia  de  fitu  Orb.  lib.  iii.  <:^'^,  6. 
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to  the  Ebiidae,  and  of  the  other  two  with  regard 
to  the  OEmodae,  feem  to  jiiftify  this  opinion.  But 
Phny's  authority  is  againll  it.  That  author  di- 
flinguifhes  the  OEmodae  from  the  Hebudes,  with 
the  greateft  clearnefs  and  precifion  *  ;  and  he  could 
not  have  been  milled  by  either  of  the  other  two 
geographers.  He  wrote  before  Ptolemy,  and  after 
iVkla. 

It  is  matter  of  fome  wonder  that  the  ancient 
writers  of  geography,  who  flourifhed   before  the 
reign  ofDomitian,  could   have  known  more  con- 
cerning the  Orcades,  than  Solinus,  who  flourifhed 
after  Tacitus  wrote  his  hiftory.     Pomponius  Mela 
v.-as  cotemporary    either  with  Julius    Csfar,    or 
rather  with   Claudius.     This  we  liave  reafon    to 
conclude  from  a  paffage  in  that  part  of  his  work 
v.'here  he  attempts  to  give  an  account  of  Britain*. 
But    fuppofirg  Mela   to  have  been  cotemporary 
with  the  lad  of  thefe  Emperors,  rather  than  with 
the  firft,    one  will  be  ftill  at  a  lofs  to  find  out 
how  he  could  have  learned   that  there  were  ifiands 
to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  were  called  Orcades, 
and  v.'hich  were  feparated   from  one  another  by 
harrow  friths,    and  were  thirty  in  num.ber.     We 
learn  from  Tacitus,  that  before  Agricola's  time  it 
was  a  problematical  queflion,  whether  Britain  was 
an   ifland  or  part  of  a  continent  -,  and  it  is  Tiot 
probable  that  any    foreign  fliips  h.id  failed  to  the 
Northern   extremity  of  it  before   the    period    he 
mentions.     The  Cartliaginians  are  the  only   peo- 


t  Nat.  Hifi.  lib  iv.   cap   i6. 

*  Britannia  qualis  fit,  qualeknie  progeaeret  mox  certiora  et 
magis  explorata  dicentiir :  cjuippe  tarn  diu  c'aufam  apciit  ecce 
principuni  maximus,  &c.     Mela  de  fiiu  Orb.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7. 
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pie  who  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  fuch  a 
voyage  ;  and  it  was  not  confiflent  with  their  max- 
ims of  pohcy  and  commerce  to  have  made  pub- 
lic their  difcoverics.  It  is  plain,  hov/ever,  that 
Mela  and  Pliny  had  received  diftind  information 
concerning  the  name  and  number  of  thcfe  ifles. 
Thefe  authors  differ  indeed  as  to  the  precife  num- 
ber of  the  Orcades  :  one  of  them  niakes  them 
thirty,  and  the  other  forty.  But  this  difference 
is  not  material,  if  we  confider  that  tliere  are  no 
lefs  than  forty  Orcades,  including  the  Holmes^  and 
not  more  than  thirty,  if  we  enumerate  thofe  only 
which  are  or  may  be  conveniently  inhabited, 

Buchanan  was  totally  at  a  lofs  with  regard  to 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  Orcades, 
Cambden  attempted  to  explain  it  very  ingenioully  : 
he  quotes  an  old  manufcript,  which  was  afterwards 
publifhed  by  Father  Innes,  where  it  is  derived 
from  Atjat ;  that  is  to  fay,  according  to  the  au- 
thor of  that  little  trad,  above  the  Getes :  but  he 
rejeds  this  etymon,  with  good  reafon,  and  con- 
jedures  that  the  name  in  queftion  is  derived  from 
"  Arfat,  or  above  Catl\  a  country  of  Scotland, 
**  which,  from  a  noted  promontory  there,  is  called 
"  Cathnejsr 

The  jufti^efs  of  this  etymon  is  founded  on  a 
fuppofition  that  the  modern  Cailbnej's  was  called 
Catb^  before  Melas  time  at  leaO:.  But  were  that 
fuppofition  well  grounded,  and  were  it  certain 
that  infteadtif  G?n>// in  Ptolemy,  we  fhould  read 
Catini^  which  Cambden  fuppofes,  in  order  to  help 
out  his  conjedure,  I  am  ftill  apt  to  think  that  the 
Word  Orcades  fhould  be  derived  from  another 
fource.  The  old  Scottifh  bards  call  Orkney  In- 
cbe-Torchy  that  is  to  fav,  the  IJlands  of  ivbaks. 
b  3  One 
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One  of  two  things  miifl  have  been  the  foundation 
of  the  name  :  either  whales  of  an  enormous  fize 
were  frequently  feen  around  the  Orkneys,  which 
indeed  is  flill  the  cafe  ;  or  thofe  old  Caledonians 
who  faw  thefe  ifles  at  a  diftance,  compared  them 
to  thefe  monflrous  fea-animals.  Agreeable  to  the 
lafl  of  thefe  fuppofitions,  the  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land call  the  Orkneys  Arc-have^  that  is  to  fay,  the 
Swine  or  Whales  of  the  ocean*. 

I  SHALL  now  endeavour  to  throw  fome  light  on 
that  part  of  the  ancient  hiflory  of  Britain  wherein 
the  Hebrides  are  more  particularly  concerned  ;  a 
fubjedl  hitherto  almoft  entirely  neglecled,  though 
not  abfolutely  unworthy  the  attention  of  the 
curious. 

Ptolemy  and  Solinus  comprehend  five  ifles 
under  the  general  name  of  Ebuda;  or  Hebrides. 
They  are  enumerated  by  the  former ;  and  the 
names  he  gives  them  are  Ricina^  Mafeos^  Epi- 
diian,  the  Weflern  and  the  Eallern  Ebudee.  In 
Cambden's  opinion  RicinaisRichrine^  an  ifle  which 
lies  much  nearer  the  coail  of  Ireland  than  that  of 
North  Britain,  and  belongs  to  the  county  oi'  An- 
trim. But  as  Richrine  was  too  inconfiderable  an 
ifle  to  have  deferved  Ptolemy's  particular  notice, 
amidft  fuch  a  vafl  number  of  other  iflands  omit- 
ted by  him,  and  as  Cambden's  opinion  is  founded 
folely   on    remote  affinity   of  names,  there  is,    I 


*  In  the  Galic  language  OrCy  Arc,  and  LVci  fignlfy  a  Sow. 
Tore  likevvife  figriifies  a  Sow.  The  old  Scots  called  the  whale 
co.iimonly  Muc.Mhara,  i.  e.  the  fow  of  t'le  ocean. 

For  a  full  and  diftinct  account  of  the  Orkney  ifles  the  reader 
mayconfult  the  works  of  Torfaeus,  a  Norvegian  hiftorian,  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  a  learned  Minifter  of  Kirkwall. 

thinkj 
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think,  more  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Ricina  of 
the  Egyptian  geographer,  and  the  Riduna  of  An- 
tonine's  itinerary,  is  rather  tlie  Arrin  of  Scotland  : 
fo  they  who  fpeak  the  Galic  call  an  extenfive 
lOand  near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  which  is 
the  property  of  the  family  of  Hamilton. 

Cambden  thinks  that  the  ancient  EpidhunhsthQ 
fame  with  Ila  ;  Ma/eo.\  Mull ;  the  Wefiern  Ebiida^ 
Lewis ;  and  the  Eajlern  Ehtida^  Sky.  But  if 
Ricina  is  the  fame  with  Arran,  it  is  far  from  being 
improbable  that  Epidmn  is  the  iHand  of  Rute^ 
which  lies  near  it ;  Ey  Rhoid^  that  is,  the  ille  of 
B^lte^  in  the  Galic  lai'giiage,  being  much  more 
nearly  related  to  Epidium  in  its  found  than  ila. 
I  have  no  objedtion  to  Cambden's  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  Maleos  and  the  larger  Ebud<e. 

Pliny  is  the  oldell  author  who  has  made  very 
particular  mention  of  the  Eludes  ;  and  if  we  con- 
fider  their  numiber  only,  he  fpeaks  of  them  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  any  of  the  ancients. 
According  10  him,  there  are  no  lefs  than  thirty  ifles 
of  that  denomination.  If  all  the  iflands  in  the 
Deucaledonian  ocean,  and  all  the  holms  adjoining 
to  them,  fliould  be  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Ebudae,  there  are  certainly  more  than 
three  hundred  of  that  clafs:  but  a  vaft  number  of 
the  holms  are  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  a 
writer's  notice;  and  fixty  at  leafl  of  the  illes 
which  are  of  fom.e  confequence,  may  be  juftly 
reckoned  appendages  to  the  principal  ones.  —  Wc 
cannot  therefore  blame  Pliny  for  wan.  of  exaclncis 
in  that  part  o^  his  Britifh  topography  whicli  relates 
to  the  Eludes.  Some  writers  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  had  occafion  to  underftand  the  fubjecft  per- 
fedtly,  inform  us,  that  thefe  ifles  were  thirt)^  two 
O  4  in 
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in  number,  and  the  old  natives  cali  them  twenty 

four  to  this  day. 

We  can  hardly  guefs  what  commodities  could 
have  been  exported  from  Ireland  in  an  early  pe- 
riod, excepting  live  cattle,  hides,  and  llaves. 
However,  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  merchants 
frequently  vifited  that  illand,  which,  for  that 
reafon,  was  better  known  to  the  Rom.ans  of  his 
time  than  Britain.  There  muil  have  been  a  con- 
fiderable  intercourfe  between  the  Irifh  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Ebudee  in  thofe  timics.  They 
were  undoubtedly  at  that  time  the  fame  nation.^ 
in  point  of  language,  manners  and  cuftoms.  Pli- 
ny learned  from  fome  merchant  of  his  own  coun- 
try, very  particularly,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Ireland.  The  fame  perlbn,  or  any  other  employ- 
ed in  the  trade  to  Ireland,  miglit  have  had  a  pret- 
ty exad  account  of  the  Ebuds  from  the  Iridi, 
cr  even  fome  of  the  natives  of  thofe  iilands,  as  no 
doubt  they  ventured  often  to  Ireland  in  their 
Curacbs.  Agricola  had  not  difplayed  die  Roman 
Eagles  in  the  Northern  divifion  of  Britain  when 
,Pliny  loft  his  hfc;  and  v/e  are  told  by  himfelf,  in 
the  very  chapter  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  Ebudes, 
that  the  arms  of  the  empire  liad  not  penetrated 
ftt^ther  than  the  Caledonian  foreft.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  he  receivedthe  account 
he  gives  of  thefe  iOes  as  I  have  above  fupp'-fed. 

It  is  difficult  to  inveftigate  the  meaning  or 
etym.on  of  the  name  Ebudes,  ?s  the  prefent  inha- 
bitants have  no  fuch  term  of  diftincfiion  in  their 
language.  Camdn's  fuppofition  v/as,  that  it  ought  to 
be  derived  from  the  fteriiity  of  the  foil,  or  the  total 
want  of  corn  in  thofe  iflands  ;  Eb-eid,  in  the  old  Brir 
til"h  language,  fignifying  a  place  void  of  corn.    To 

fupport 
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fupport  this  conjedure,  he  quotes  Soh'nus,  who 
informs  us,  in  a  pafTage  already  mentioned,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebudes  knew  not  the  ufe  of 
corn. 

This  etymon,  however  plaufible,  is  far  from 
being  fatisfadory.  The  Caledonians  of  the  third 
century  were,  according  to  Dion,  abfolute 
ftrangers  to  tillage,  as  much  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Ebudes,  cotemporary  with  Solinus, 
could  have  been.  Even  the  inland  Britons  of 
the  South  knew  not  agriculture  in  Caefar's  time. 
It  may  be  therefore  aiked,  with  great  propriety, 
why  the  illes  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Caledonia, 
and  no  other  part  of  Britain,  fhould  be  characfte- 
rized  by  a  want  that  was  common  to  Britain  in 
general  .? 

Some  of  the  Ebudes,  it  is  true,  are  very  bar- 
ren ;  but  many  of  the  Weftern  iflands  were  for- 
merly among  the  moft  fertile  and  plentiful  trads 
of  land  in  North  Britain.  It  would  therefore  be 
equally  proper,  with  Cambden's  etymon,  to  call 
them  Ey-hndb  in  the  Britifh,  or  Ey-hiod  in  the 
Ga!ic,  that  is,  the  IJlands  of  corn,  or  metaphori-  - 
cally  the  IJks  of  food.  The  truth  is,  neither  Cam- 
den or  I  can  give  any  fatisfaddry  etymon  of  the 
Ebudes. 

The  old  appellation  of  Ebudes  has,  by  writers 
of  latter  ages,  been  changed  into  Hebrides ;  a 
name  utterly  unknown  to  the  more  ancient  writers 
of  monkifh  ages,  as  well  as  to  the  old  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  following  conjedure  may  account 
in  fome  meafure  for  this  change*. 


*  The  name  of  Hebrides  may  probable  have  originally  pro- 
ceeded from  an  error  in  forae  tranlcriber,  who  millook  the  «  in 
Hebudes  for  ri. 

Of 
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Of  all  St.  Patric's  difciples,  excepting  perhaps 
Columba,  Bridget  had  the  good  fortune  of  acquir- 
ing the  higheft  reputation.  Her  miracles  and  pe- 
regriniations,  her  immaculate  chaftity,  conltant 
devotion,  and  high  quality  in  point  of  birth,  made 
her  very  famous  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  ieveral 
divifions  of  Britain  concurred  very  zealoufly  with 
Ireland,  the  country  that  gave  her  birth,  in  treat- 
ing her  chara<fter  with  a  mofl  fuperflitious  refpe(5t. 
Through  a  courfe  of  ages  fhe  was  thought  a  per- 
fon  of  too  much  influence  in  heaven,  and  confe- 
quendyoftoo  much  importance  upon  earth,  to  be 
tamely  relinquifhed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kildare, 
who  piqued  themfelves  upon  the  peculiar  honor 
of  having  her  body  interred  in  their  ground.  The 
Irifliof  Ulller  challenged  that  honour  to  them- 
felves. But  the  people  of  Britain  v/ould  never 
cede  a  property  fo  invaluable  :  the  Pids  were 
pofitive  that  her  remains  lay  buired  at  Abernethy^ 
the  capital  of  their  dominions  ;  which  Ne5lan  the 
Great,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  of  their  King's, 
had  confecrated  and  made  over  to  her  by  a  royal 
and  irrevocable  donation*. 

The  Scots,  after  having  annexed  the  Pidifh 
territories  to  their  own,  paid  a  mofl  extravagant 
homage  to  the  relics  of  Bridget  in  Abernethy  \. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weftern  ifles  exceeded 
all  the  admirers  of  this  female  faint,  excepting 
perhaps  the  nuns  of  Kildare^  in  exprefling  their 
veneration  for  her.  To  Bridget  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  their  churches  were  dedicated  :  from  Bridget 


*  See  Innes  in  his  Crit.  EiTay,  Append.  Num.  1 1 . 
t  Boeth.  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  9.  Lefl.  in  Rege  47. 

they 
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they  had  oracular  refponfes  :  by  the  divinity  of 
Bridget  they  fwore  one  of  their  moll  folemn  oaths  : 
to  Bridget  they  devoted  the  firft  day  of  February  ; 
and  in  the  evening  of  this  feflival,  performed  many 
ftrange  ceremonies  of  a  Druidical  and  moft  fuper- 
flitious  kind. 

From  thefe  confiderations  we  have  reafon  to 
fufped,  that  the  Weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  were, 
in  fome  one  period  or  other  during  the  reign  of 
popery,  put  under  the  particular  protedion  of  St. 
Bridget,  and  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  appropri- 
ated to  her;  as  a  very  confiderable  part  of  Eng- 
land was  to  St.  Cuthbert.  The  name  of  this 
virgin-faint  is,  in  Gajic,  Bride  ;  and  Hebrides^  or 
Ey-BrideSy  is,  Hterally  tranflated,  the  Illands  of 
Bridget. 

The  reafon  why  the  Ebudes  of  ancient  times 
were  in  latter  ages  called  Inchegaiil,  is  more  ob- 
vious. We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve  that  the 
old  Scots  of  Britain  and  Ireland  gave  the  name 
of  Gauls  to  all  foreigners  indifcriminately.  They 
affixed  to  that  name  the  fame  idea  which  hojlis  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  language  of  the  more  ancient  Ro- 
mans. Hojlis  at  firft  fignified  a  Jir anger,  after- 
wards an  enemy,  either  public  or  private,  and 
confequently  a  perfon  to  be  detelled  and  ab- 
horred. 

D  ERMIT^  the  provincial  King  of  Leinfter, 
betrayed  Ireland,  his  native  country,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  therefore  the  old  Irifh, 
in  order  to  brand  his  name  with  an  everlafling 
mark  of  infamy,  called  him  Dermit  na  ngaid,  that 
is,  Dermit  cf  the  Jlr angers,  or  the  friend  of  a 
foreign  nation,  and  confequently  his  country's  ene- 
my.    The  ancient  Scots  of  Britain  ufed  the  word 
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Gaul'xn  the  fame  acceptation,  and  their  pofterity 
continue  it  to  this  day. 

The  Englilh  were  not  the  only  foreigners  of 
whom  the  Irifh  and  Scots  of  former  times  had  rea- 
fon  to  complain.  The  Normans  and  Eajierlings 
often  molefted  them  :  they  came  from  a  remote 
country  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and  therefore  had  the 
opprobrious  appellation  of  Gauls  affixed  to  them. 
The  wars  of  the  Irifh  againft  the  Scandinavians 
are,  by  an  Hibernian  hiftorian,  who  wrote  on  that 
fubjecft,  called  the  wars  of  the  Gadelians  againfl  the 

The  Weflern  ifles  of  Scotland  were  long  fub- 
jedl  to  the  Norwegians.  The  Scots  of  the  Conti- 
nent, who  had  a  mortal  averfion  to  thofe  foreign 
interlopers,  gave  the  name  of  Inche  Gmil,  or  the 
Iflands  of  flrangers,  to  the  Ebudes. 

W  E  have  already  examined  Solinus's  account 
of  the  Ebudes,  and  his  romantic  defcription  of 
their  inhabitants.  All  the  other  old  geographers 
who  have  made  particular  rnention  of  thefe  ifles, 
have  faid  nothing  concerning  the  inhabitants:  nor 
am  I  able  to  recolleft  that  any  Greek  or  Roman 
hiftorian,  who  has  written  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Britain,  hath  touched  that  fubjed.  What  the 
Scottifli  hiftorians  have  told  us  concerning  the  firft 
colonies  fettled  in  thefe  ifles,  concerning  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  emigrated,  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  ftate  of  anar- 
chy in  which  they  lived,  till  bleHed  with  a  mo- 
narch of  the  Milefian  race ;  all  this,  I  fay,  refts 
entirely  on  the  veracity  of  Irilli  fennachies,  or  the 
ill-founded  fuppofitions  of  hiftorians. 

*  Kcat.  Gen.  Hift.  Part.  II.  pag.  50. 
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We  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Ebudes,  as 
they  were  diftant  from  one  another,  and  ieparated 
by  dangerous  founds,  were  for  a  long  time  polTef- 
fed  by  different  tribes,  and  governed  by  different 
chiefs.  It  does  not  appear  from  authentic  hiflory, 
that  thefe  chiefs  depended  on  the  Kings  of  Alba- 
ny, whether  Pidtilh  or  Scottifh,  if  any  fuch 
King's  exifled,  till  after  the  Romans  left  this 
iiland. 

But  whether  we  date  the  origin  of  the  Scot- 
tifh monarchy  from  Bede's  Renda^  or  from  Fer- 
gus the  fon  of  Ferchard^  or  from  Fergus  the  fon  of 
£/>T,  which  is  indeed  the  moft  probable  hypo- 
thefis,  it  may  very  reafonably  be  prefumed,  that 
ibon  after  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  that  monarchy,  the 
Ebudes  were  annexed  to  the  continental  territories 
of  the  Scots.  A  clufter  of  iflands,  thinly  inhabi- 
ted, diflitute  of  flror.g-holds,  altogether  unprovid- 
ed for  defence,  and  incapable  of  aiiifting  one  ano- 
ther, mult  have  fallen  an  eafy  prey  to  any  power- 
ful invader.  The  Ebudes,  hov/ever  inconfiderable 
they  may  be  thought  now  a-days,  would  be  a  very 
conTiderable  addition  to  the  petty  monarchy  of  the 
Scots  of  Albany,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  an  ob- 
jed  worthy  their  acquiring. 

At  whatever  period  the  illcs  may  have  been  an- 
nexed to  the  Scottifh  kingdom,  the  inhabitants 
perhaps  would  be  inclined  to  embrace  a  proper 
opportunity  to  (hake  off  their  yoke,  and  to  diflurb 
the  government  of  their  i:ew  Lords.  The  hiflory 
of  thefe  iflar.ders  in  latter  ages,  and  the  vindictive 
fpirit  of  every  conquered  people,  render  this  opi- 
nion probable.  But  :here  cannot  be  an)  foundati- 
on for  the  circumflantiil  a;:count  which  Boece  and 
Buchanan  have  been  pleaied  to  give  us  of  grand 
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rebellions  in  the  Ebudes,  during  the  reigns  of 
CaraCtaciis,  Corbredus,  Ethodius,  and  other  ideal 
Scottifh  Kings.  It  is  certain,  notwithftanding  all 
the  pains  taken  by  Abercromby  to  prove  the  con- 
trary, that  Cara^lacus  never  reigned  in  North 
Britain,  and  that  Corbredus^  Ethodius^  and  other 
royal  perfonsof  the  fame  imaginary  exiftence,  have 
fought  their  battles  againft  the  chiefs  of  the  Ebu- 
dues  only  in  the  fabulous  annals  of  our  hiftor- 
ians.  The  accounts  they  give  of  a  Donald  of 
the  ifles^  fo  old  as  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
bear  about  them  the  apparent  mark  of  a  modern 
invention. 

D  O  N A  L  D  was  a  name  very  common  a- 
mong  the  Iflanders  -,  and  two  of  that  name,  who 
were  both  of  the  great  family  whofe  power  was 
once  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  King,  over  all 
the  Ebudes,  were  extremely  famous,  Thefe  were 
Donald  earl  of  Rofs,  who  fought  a  battle,  fatal  to 
Scotland,  againft  an  army  raifed  by  Robert  duke 
of  Albany,  during  the  captivity  of  James  the  firft 
in  England;  and  Donald  Balach,  who  obtained  a 
fignal  vidory  over  the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs, 
wounded  the  firft  of ,  thefe  noblemen,  killed  the 
other,  and  made  a  great  flaughter  of  the  King's 
army  under  their  command.  The  public  calami- 
ties produced  by  thefe  battles,  and  the  devaftati- 
ons  committed  by  the  two  Donalds,  feem  to  have 
led  our  hiftorians,  who  were  very  ill  informed 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Ebudes,  into  a  no- 
tion that  all  the  lords  of  the  ifles  went,  from 
the  earlieft  ages,  under  the  fame  deteftable 
name. 

When  the  Kings  of  Scotland  polfelTed  no  other 
territories  than  thofe  upon  the  Weftern  coaft  of 
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Albany,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they 
frequently  vifited  their  dominions  in  the  Ebudes. 
Being  involved  in  perpetual  wars,  either  with  the 
Britons,  Saxons,  or  Pids,  it  was  neceifary  for 
them  to  fecure  the  leading  men  of  the  ifles  to  their 
interefl.  Without  a  fuppofition  of  this  kind,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  Scots  could 
have  fubdued  the  Pids,  or  defend  themfelves 
againfl  the  Saxons.  When  Aedan  King  of  Scots,  in- 
vaded Northumberland,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  gallant  army,  he  received  no  affiftance  from 
the  Pids,  and  had  no  Irifh  auxiliaries  to  fupport 
him  in  that  expedition.  We  muft  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  Iflanders,  among  whom  Adamnan 
informs  us  Aedan  had  been  inaugurated,  made  a 
confid-rable  part  of  that  numerous  army  which  he 
led  into  England. 

All  the  Scots  hiftorians  affirm,  that  the  Weftem 
Ifles  made  a  part  of  the  ScottiOi  dominions,  from 
the  earliefl  accounts  of  time,  to  the  death  of  Malr 
coJm  Canemore  in  the  year  1093,  On  the  demife 
of  that  prince,  fay  thefe  hiltorians,  his  brother 
Donald  Bane  formed  a  defign  of  mounting  the 
throne  ;  and  to  fupport,  by  foreign  aid,  his  title, 
which  was  far  frcm  being  Juft,  as  the  old  law  of 
Taniftry  had  been  abolifhed,  he  implored  for  this 
purpofe  the  affift-mce  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted^ 
King  of  Norv.'ay,  z,  'A  obtained  it,  upon  ceding  all 
the  Northern  and  W  ellern  lOes  of  Scotland  to  that 
Monarch.  Magnus  took  immediate  polTeflion  of 
thofe  ifles,  and  the  fuccellbrs  of  Donald  Bane  in 
the  tnrone  of  Scotland  did  not  for  a  long  time  re- 
cover them.  Orkney  and  Shetland  remained  in 
the  poiTeffion  of  the  Norvegians  to  tiie  year  1468, 
when  James  the  third  of  Scotland  married   the 
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daughter  of  Chriftian  the  firfl  of  Denmark,  and 
got  poflfeflion  of  thofe  iflands,  until  the  portion  of 
the  Queen  fhould  be  paid.  Even  the  Ebudes  like- 
wife  were  fubjed  to  the  Norvegians,  till  Alexan- 
der the  third.  King  of  Scotland,  after  having  given 
a  fignal  defeat  to  the  Norvegian  army  at  Air, 
in  the  year  1263,  re-annexed  them  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

In  this  manner,  and  in  thefe  different  periods, 
if  the  unanimous  confent  of  Scottifh  writers  could 
be  depended  on,  did  the  crown  of  Norway  acquire 
and  lofe  the  weflern  ifles.  But  the  Norvegian  hif- 
torians  give  a  very  different  account  of  the  matter 
in  almofl  every  material  circumflance.  Shetland, 
Orkney,  and  the  Hebrides,  were  according  to 
them,  fubdued  by  their  nation  in  a  more  early  pe- 
riod than  that  affigned  ;  and  the  Scots  owed  the 
reftitution  of  thofe  iflands  more  to  the  negotiations 
of  a  treaty,  and  a  fum  of  money,  than  to  the  force 
of  their  arms. — A  difcuffion  of  this  point  will  na- 
turally comprehend  the  hiftory  of  that  Norvegian 
dynafty  which  went  under  the  name  of  the  king- 
dom of  Man;  which  I  fhall  briefly  give,  in  the 
fuccceding  differtation. 
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DISSERTATION.  XVI. 


The  Hiftory  of  the  Norwegian  Principality 
of  the  ifles,  commonly  called  the  Kingdom 
of  Man. 


IN  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  diflertation,  I  pro- 
mi  fed  TO  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the  Hebri- 
dian  principality  of  the  Norwegians,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Man.  In 
the  account  I  am  to  give,  I  fhall  follow  more  the 
digreflive  mdnner  of  the  antiquary,  than  the  te- 
gular narration  of  the  htftorian.  it  I  fhall  be  able 
to  throw  a  new  and  ftronger  light  upon  the  fub- 
jed:,  I  fhall  attain  my  purpofe,  and  leave  the  palm 
of  fine  writing  to  men  of  gre£?'"'=r  abilities. 

About  the  year  875,  accoiding  to  the  annals 
of  Norway,  written  by  hifforians  appointed  bv  au- 
thority *,  Plarold  Harfager^  or  the  Fairhairedy 
one  of  the  greatefl  heroes  of  Scandinavia,  obtain- 
ed a  decifive  vidlory  over  many  independent  Prin- 
ces who  difputed  his  title  to  the  throne,  and  was 
declared  King  of  Norway.     Some  of  thefe  Princes, 

*  Torfseus  in  Orcadibus,  p.  10  &  1 1. 
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who  had  been  defpoiled  of  their  dominions,  took 
refuge  in  the  Scottifh  ifles,  and  uniting  their  forces 
there,  made  feveral  defcents  upon  the  dominions 
of  Harfager.  Harold,  exafperated  by  thefe  fre- 
quent incurfions,  refolved  to  carry  his  arms  to  the 
retreats  of  the  invaders.  His  progrefs  through  the 
ifles  was  irrefiftibie  ;  and  while  he  purfued  his 
enemies  from  place  to  place,  he  made  a  total  con- 
quefl  of  Man,  the  Ebudes,  Shetland  and  Orkney. 
From  that  time  forward,  all  the  Iflands  became 
fubjed  to  the  crown  of  Norway,  and  continued 
fo,  with  little  interruption,  for  many  ages.  The 
writer  from  whom  I  have  taken  this  account,  in- 
forms us  further,  that  Harold  often  invaded  the 
Continent  of  Scotland,  and  fought  feveral  battles 
there  with  great  Succefs  :  and  to  corroborate  the 
teftimony  of  the  old  IJlandic  hiflorian  from  whom 
he  had  this  relation,  he  appeals  to  the  rhimes  of 
two  ancient  poets  of  Scandinavia,  who  celebrated 
that  monarch's  adions  in  Scotland  in  heroic  fongs. 
It  is  certain  that  a  powerful  army  of  Scandi- 
navian pirates  infefted  the  Eaflern  coaft  of  Scot- 
land about  the  time  now  afligned,  and  committed 
the  raoft  cruel  devaftations,  under  the  condudt  of 
two  famous  brothers,  Hinguar  and  Hiihha,  Con- 
ftantine  the  Second,  King  of  Scots,  marched  a- 
gainft  them  in  perfon,  and  twice  gave  them  battle. 
In  the  firft  action  he  obtained  the  viftory,  but  in 
the  fecond  he  was  defeated,  taken  prifoner,  and 
beheaded.  This  event  happened,  according  to 
the  Scottifh  hiftorir.ns  *,  in  the  879  :  and  as  Ha- 
rold Harfager  reigned  at  that  time,  the  authority 
9f  the  bards,  to  whom  Torfaeus  appeals,  feems  to 

*Fordun,  Boece,  and  Buclian.  in  vita  Conftant.  II. 
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deferve  credit.  It  is  true,  the  enemies  by  whom 
Conftantine  was  killed  are  by  our  hiflorians  called 
Danes  •  but  that  is  an  objedtion  of  no  force  :  the 
pirates  who  infefted  the  different  kingdoms  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  ninth  century  are,  by  difterent  writers, 
ftiled  Norvegians,  Danes,  Getes,  Goths,  Jutes, 
Dacians,  Swedes,  Vandals,  Livonians,  and  Frief- 
Janders  ;  their  armies  being  compofed  of  all  thofe 
nations.  As  the  countries  from  which  thefe  in- 
undations of  plunderers  came,  lay  either  to  the  Ealt 
or  North  of  the  European  kingdoms  which  they 
infefted  and  harraffed,  they  went  under  the  more 
general  denominations  of  Eafterlings,  Oftmans,  or 
Normans. 

It  appears  evidently  from  the  annals  quoted  by 
Sir  James  Ware*,  that  in  the  year  '^^^,  the  Nor« 
mans  laid  wafte  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  the 
ifland  of  Richrine,  which  is  reckoned  by  fome  one 
of  the  Ebudes.  Three  years  after  this  devafla- 
tion  they  infefted  Ulfter  and  the  Hebrides ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  Orkney,  which  lay  in  their 
way,  could  have  refifted  their  fury  In  the  year 
807,  continues  Ware,  the  Dau'^s  and  Norwegians, 
landing  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  deftroyed 
Rofcommon  with  fire  and  fword.  At  the  fame 
time  Cellach^  abbot  of  I-collumcille,  fled  into  Ire- 
land for  fafety,  after  the  enemy  had  murdered  a 
confiderable  number  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
return  to  Scotland  for  feven  years  :  and  from  that 
circumftance  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  thefe 
favages  made  themfelves  mafters  of  lona^  at  leaft, 
and   probably  of  all  the  other  Weftern  iiles. 


*  Antiquit.  of  Ireland,  page  ^f. 
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About  the  year  8 1 8,  TurgeJiuSy  by  fome  cal(- 
ed  a  Dane,  and  by  others  a  Norwegian,  invaded 
Ireland.  This  famous  adventurer,  after  a  long 
feries  ot  piratical  defcents  and  flying  battles,  u- 
furped  at  laft  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  ifland, 
ruled  the  miferable  inhabitants  with  a  rod  of  iron^ 
made  dreadful  malTacres  of  all  the  ecclefiaftics  he 
could  feize,  and  committed  their  books  to  the 
flames. 

The  Irifli  were  revenged  of  this  cruel  tyrant, 
but  had  not  flirength  enough  to  Ihake  ofl^  the  yoke 
of  flavery  under  which  they  groaned.  New  fup- 
pUes  of  hoflile  Troops  came  yearly  from  Scan- 
dinavia, which,  with  the  adherents  of  Turgefius, 
maintained  the  war  with  fuccefs  againfl:  the  di- 
vided natives.  About  the  year  850,  they  poffcflied 
themfelves  of  Dublin,  and  the  parts  of  Leinfl:er 
adjacent  to  that  capital  *,  from  whence  the  Irifli 
were  never  able  to  drive  them. 

The  greatefl:  Monarch  that  ever  held  the  fcep- 
ter  in  Ireland,  prevailed,  in  the  year  1014,  with 
the  greatefl:  part  of  the  provincial  Kings  to  join  their 
forces  to  his  own,  and  to  attempt  a  total  expulfion 
of  the  common  enemy.  Sitricus,  who  was  at  that 
time  King  of  the  Dublinian  Eaflerlings  and  Nor- 
mans, ufed  every  poHible  precaution  to  make  head 
againfl:  this  powerful  confederacy.  He  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  King  of  Leinfl:er,  procured 
a  body  of  auxiliaries  from  him,  and  received  a 
great  acceflion  of  fl:rengh  from  the  Danes  of  Man 
and  Inchegaul.  After  vaft:  preparations  had  been 
made  on  both  fides,  the  contending  nations  met 
at  lafl:  near  Dublin,   and  fousfht  the  obfhinate  and 


*  Ware's  Antiq.  of  Le!.  p.  58- 
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bloody  battle  of  Cluain-tarf.  In  that  fatal  conflidl 
the  Irifh  loft  the  illuftrious  BriaJi  Bore,  their  fo- 
vereign,  together  with  his  fon  and  grandfon,  be- 
lides  fome  provincial  Kings,  a  vaft  number  of  the 
nobility,  and  many  thoufands  of  the  common 
people  *. 

SiTRicus  retired,  and  maintained  his  poft  in 
Dublin,  with  the  fhattered  remains  of  his  army. 
The  preparations  made  by  that  prince  before  the 
battle,  and  the  fuppjies  he  received  from  Man  and 
Inchegaul,  afford  a  clear  demonflration  that  the 
Scandinavians  were  pofleffed  of  thefe  ifles  before 
the  sera  alfigned  by  the  Scottifh  hiftorians;  and 
the  Irifh  annals,  from  which  Ware  has  taken  the 
account  he  gives  us  of  thefe  things,  are  more  to 
be  depended  upon,  with  regard  to  the  time  at  leafl 
in  which  the  Ebudes  became  fubjedl  to  the  crown  of 
Norway,  than  the  accounts  followed  by  Buchanan, 
Boece  and  Fordun. 

We  know  that  the  Normans  made  confiderable 
acquifitions  in  France,  and  the  Danes  in  England, 
about  the  fame  time  that  Turgefius  became  fo  for- 
midable in  Ireland.  We  learn  from  Fordun,  that 
the  Danes  infefled  the  Eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland 
before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  the  Hebrides,  which  lay  in 
their  way,  could  have  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  thefe  free-booters,  in  the  courfe  of  their  ravages. 
Thefe  ifles,  difcontiguous,  and  thinly  inhabited, 
incapable  of  aflifting  each  other  with  powerful  fuc- 
cours,  and  lying  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  feat 
of  the  Scottifh  kingdom,  could   make   little   re- 

*  Ware's  Ant.  &c.  p.  63.     Keating's  Gen.  Hift.  of  Irel.  Part 
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fiftaPiCe  to  a  torrent  which  at  that  time  carried  al- 
moft  all  Europe  before  it.  The  Monarchs  of  Scot- 
land could  not  have  relieved  their  Hebridian  fub- 
je£ls,  nor  repoflefs  thcmfelves  of  their  conquered 
iflands  :  they  had  fufficient  employment  elfev/here  ; 
the  Eaftern  provinces  of  their  kingdom  mull  be 
defended  from  the  frequent  invafions  of  the  fame 
barbarous  enemy,  or  from  the  infurredions  of  the 
lateU    conquered  Pidls. 

The  inofl  authentic  hiftory  of  the  revolutions 
which  happened  in  the  Weftern  illes,  is  contained 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Man^  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
fmall  piece  has  been  preferved  by  Cambden,  in 
his  Britannia.  It  was  written  by  the  monks  of 
Ruffin,  an  abbey  in  Man,  and  is  probably  older, 
by  a  whole  century,  than  Fordun'sScotichronicon. 
Thofe  who  examine  the  tranfa<f\ions  of  thofe  times 
with  attention,  will  difcover  fome  chronological 
errors  in  the  Chronicle  of  Man  ;  but  thefe  errors 
are  owing  to  the  negligence  of  tranfcribers,  as  they 
are  manifeftly  inconfillent  with  the  truth  of  tadls 
related,  and  with  the  asras  afiigned  in  other  parts 
of  the  Chronicle. 

This  ancient  record  begins  thus  :  "  In  the 
year  1065,  died  Edward,  King  of  England,  of 
blelTed  memory.  He  was  facceeded  in  the  throne 
by  Harold,  the  fon  of  Godwin  ;  to  v/hom  Ha- 
rold Harfager,  King  of  Norway,  gave  battle  at 
Stainford-bridge,  The  viclory  fell  to  the  Englilh, 
and  the  Norwegians  fle5.  Among  the  fugitives 
was  Godred,  firnamed  Chrovan^  the  fon  of  Harold 
the  Black  from  Iceland.  This  Godred  coming  to 
the  court  of  Godred,  the  fon  of  Syrric,  who  reign- 
ed in  Man  at  that  time,  was  entertained  by  him  in 
an  honourable  way.     The  fame  year  William  the 
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Baftard  conquered  England  ;  and  Godred,  the  Ton 
of  Syrric,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his  ton  Fingal." 
The  King  of  England  who  died  in  the  year 
with  which  the  Chronicle  begins,  was  Edward  the 
Confejjor^  a  prince  highly  extolled  by  monks,  who 
derived  extraordinary  advantages  from  his  pious 
liberality.  It  is  well  known  that  Edward  allifted 
Malcolm  Canemore  in  recovering  the  throne  of  his 
anceftors,  which  had  been  ufurped  by  Macbeth, 
and  that  Malcolm,  for  years,  carried  on  a  war  a- 
gainfl  the  Norman  conqueror  and  William  Rufus^ 
his  immediate  fucceflbr.  Malcolm  died  in  the 
year  1093,  about  thirty  years  before  Godred,  the 
Ton  of  Syrric,  left  the  kingdom  of  the  ifles  to 
his  fon  Fingal,  and  confequently  thirty  years  be- 
fore Donald  Bane  made  the  pretended  donation  of 
the  Ebudes  to  Magnus  of  Norway.  This  dona- 
tion never  exifted  ;  for  it  manifeftly  appears  from 
the  Chronicle  of  Man  *,  and  other  concurring  re- 
cords, that  the  Norv/egians  had  occupied  the  Wellr 
em  ifles  long  before  Donald  Bane  mounted  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  and  before  Godred  Chrovaft 
took  pofleflmn  of  the  dynafty  of  the  ifles. 

GOD  RED  was  a  powerful  prince.  He  fub- 
dued  a  great  part  of  Leinfter,  annexed  Dublin  to 
his  empire,  and  reduced  the  Scots,  according  to 
the  Chronicle,  to  fuch  a  ftate  ot  dependency,  that 

*  The  authors  of  this  chronicle,  and  after  them  other  writers, 
were  miftaken  in  calling  the  Norwegian  King  fiain  in  the  battle  of 
Stain  ford -bridge,  Harold  Harfager.  We  learn  from  Torfasus 
and  others,  that  the  true  name  of  that  prince  was  Harold  the  im- 
perious. Harfager  lived  in  a  much  earlier  period.  The  fame 
.Chronicle  writers,  or  their  copyifl:,  muft  have  committed  a  blun- 
der likewife  in  making  the  year  1066  the  year  of  Godred  Chro- 
van's  acceflion  to  the  throne  of  Man. 
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he  would  not  permit  them  to  drive  more  than  three 
nails  into  any  boat  or  vefTel  they  built.  Ware 
quotes  a  letter  of  Lanfranc,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, wherein  that  prelate  called  Godred  King  of 
Ireland  *.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of  fixteen  years, 
at  Tk^  or  lila,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lag- 
man. 

ToRF^us,  following  the  annalifts  of  his  coun- 
try, labours  hard  to  prove  that  Magnus  the  Bare- 
footed dethroned  Godred^  bound   his  fon  Lagman 
with  iron  fetters,  made  an  abfolute   conquefl  of 
the  Weftern  ifles,  and  beflowed  them  on  his  fon, 
Sigurd^  with  the  title  of  Kingf.     But  the  Chron- 
icle of  Man  places  the  expedition  of  Magnus  into 
the  Weftern  parts  of  Scotland,  and  into  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  year  1098,  twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  Godred,   and  eleven  after  the  death 
of  his  fon  and  fuccefTcr,    Lagman.     Simon  Duneh 
menjis  agrees  with  the  chronicle  in  the  asra  here 
afhgned  ;    and    if    any   regard   is    to  be   paid  tq 
the    Scottifh    hiftorians,    the     acquifition     made 
of  the  Weftern  Ifles  by  King  Magnus,  muft  have 
happened  foon  after  the  death  of  Malcolm  Cane- 
more. 

Tor F^ us,  after  a  long  difcuflion  of  the  chro- 
nological difficulties  arifing  out  of  thefe  contra- 
diftory  accounts,  rejeds  the  authority  of  the 
chronicle,  confutes  Buchanan,  finds  fault  with  fome 
of  the  writers  of  his  own  country,  and  prefers  at 
laft  the  teftimony  of  Ordericus  Vitaiis  to  all  others. 
But  if  \ye  follow  that  author's  fyftem,  the  firft 
expedition  of  Magnus  into  the  Weftern   feas  of 

*  Antiq.  of  Irel.  p.  65'. 
4-  Orcades,  p.  71,  "jz, 
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Britain  took  place  in  the  fifth  year  of  William 
Rufus,  that  is,  in  the  year  IC92.  Accordir^g  to 
this  calculation,  the  Norwegian  monarch  mull  have 
feized  on  the  Ebudes  before  the  death  of  Mal- 
colm Canemore,  and  confequently  Donald  Bane 
could  not  have  been  guilty  of  the  infamous  cel- 
fion  which  has  hitherto  done  lb  much  injury  to 
his  memory. 

Magnus  the  Barefooted,  might  have  iufficient 
provocation    to    invade    the  Ebudes   in  a    hoftile 
manner,  though  fubjedt  to  the  crown  of  Norway 
before  his  time.     Many  of  the  piratical  Eafterlings 
and  Normans,  who  infelled  the  Britifh  iOes,  after 
the  time  of  Harold  Harfager,  were  originally  in^ 
dependent  of  the  Norwegian  crown,  or  rendered 
themfelves  (c,  Turgefius,  and  his  fuccelfors  in  Ire- 
land, were  fovereign  Princes.     The  Earls  of  Ork- 
ney, though  much  nearer  the  feat  of  that  empire 
.to  which  they  were  vafials,    made   reiterated  at- 
tempts   to   fhake  off  all    marks     of    fubjedion  : 
and  that  the  Kings  of  Man  endeavoured  frequent- 
ly to  render  themfelves  independent,  will  appear 
in   the  fequel. 

We  learn  from  the  chronicle  *,  that  one  Inge- 
■miinde  was  fent  by  Magnus  to  take  poffeflion  of 
the  Hebudes,  in  quality  of  King.  But  the  chiefs 
of  the  ifles,  finding  that  this  man  abandoned  him- 
felf  wholly  to  the  moft  fcandalous  exceffes,  to  luff, 
avarice,  and  cruelty,  confpired  againft  him,  and, 
without  regarding  either  his  perlbnal  dignity  or 
the  authority  of  his  conftiruents,  fet  fire  to  the 
houfe  where  he  was  lodged,  and  deflroyed  him, 
together  with  his  whole  retinue.     It  was  probably 


*  Chronicon.  Mannix,  ad  an.  1097. 
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v/ith  a  dcfign  of  revenging  this  infulr,  that  Mag- 
nus undertook  the  expedition  already  related.  But 
whatever  may  be  in  this  conjedure,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  commiliion  with  which  Ingemunde  was 
invefted,  that  the  Kings  of  Man  had  alTerted  their 
independence,  or  had  refufcd  to  pay  the  ancient 
tribute. 

After  the  death  of  Lagman^  the  fon  of  God- 
red,  who  had  taken  the  crcls  and  died  in  the  holy 
land,  Miirchard  0  Brien,  King  of  Ireland,  fent,  at 
the  dehre  of  tiie  nobility  of  Man,  one  of  his  friends 
who  was  a  perfon  of  royal  extraftion,  to  acl  as 
Regent  in  that  iOand,  during  the  minority  of 
Olave,  the  brother  of  their  late  fovereign  t.  Here 
we  have  another  clear  proof  that  the  Princes  and 
great  men  of  the  Weflern  Ifles  had  withdrawn 
their  allegiance  from  their  old  mailers,  the  Kings 
of  Norway. 

Magnus  the  Barefooted,  only  recovered  the 
territories  which  one  of  his  remote  forefathers  had 
acquired,  and  whicii  one  of  his  more  immediate 
anceftors  had  loft.  He  fubdued  all  the  Scottifh 
ifles  from  Shetland  to  Man,  and  according  to  fome 
hiftorians,  added  the  fruitful  peninfula  of  Kintire 
to  thefe  conquefls  :  he  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  South  Britain,  and  made  liimfelf  mafter  of 
Anglefey,  in  fpite  of  the  united  efforts  of  the  two 
brave  Earls  who  led  a  numerous  army  againfl  him. 
He  was  iinqueflionably  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
Princes  of  his  time,  and  prefcribed  what  Jaws  he 
pleafed  to  all  thofe  whofe  fituation  made  them  ob- 
noxious to  his  intemperate  rage,  or  to  the  iuft  of 
his   boundlefs   ambition.     The    Welfh    felt    the 


t  Chr6n.  of  Man. 
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dreadful  effe6\s  of  his  barbarous  power,  and  there- 
fore courted  his  friendihip  with  a  multitude  of  pre- 
sents. He  obhged  the  Scots  of  Galloway  to  fur- 
nilli  him  with  timber,  at  their  own  cxpence,  for 
the  ufe  of  his  bulwarks.  He  lent  his  llioes  to 
Murcard^  King  of  Ireland,  and  commanded  him 
in  the  moll  peremptory  manner,  under  the  pain  of 
his  difpleafure,  to  carry  them  on  his  fhoulders,  iii 
the  prefence  of  his  ambafladors,  on  the  anniverfary 
of  Chrift's  nativity.  The  Iriih  nobility  received 
this  infolent  melTage  with  becoming  fentim.ents  of 
difdain  and  indignation  :  but  Murcard  was  too 
wife  to  provoke  the  refentment  of  a  conqueror 
whofe  power  was  equal  to  his  pride,  and  told  his 
friends  that  he  would  eat  the  fhoes  of  the  Norwe- 
gian monarch,  rather  than  fee  any  one  province  in 
Ireland  deflroyed.  Accordingly  he  paid  homage 
in  the  difhonourable  way  prefer! bed  by  the  haughty 
Magnus,  entertained  his  ambalTadors  with  a  royal 
magnificence,  and  difmilFed  them  with  the  higheft 
exprefjlons  of  refped  for  their  mafter. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  authentic  record, 
that  Magnus  came  near  the  Eaftern  coaft  of  Britain 
in  either  of  its  divifions.  His  troops  could  not 
therefore  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  Donald  Bane^ 
had  any  one  of  his  nephews  difputed  the  crov/n  of 
Scotland  with  him  :  and  indeed  it  appears  to  me 
more  probable  that  Donald,  upon  the  demife  of  his 
brother,  poflefTed  himfelf  of  the  throne  by  virtue 
of  the  old  Taniflry  right,  or  that,  according  to 
fome  Englifh  hiftorians,  he  was  eleded  king, 
than  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
ally. 

Donald's 
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Donald's  immediate  predecefTor in  the  throne, 
though  a  great  Prince,  had  difobliged  the  nation 
by  many  unpopular  aftions.  He  had  introduced 
the  EnghlTi  language,  drefs,  manners,  and  religi- 
on, in  a  country  at  that  time  fall  of  the  moft  violent 
prejudices  againll  every  thing  which  came  from  a 
quarter  fo  hollile.  His  obftinate  attachment  to  the 
interefl:  of  his  brother  in  law,  Ecjgar  Aiheling, 
involved  the  nation  in  a  feries  of  wars  more  ex- 
penfive  and  calamitous  than  profitable  or  glorious. 
The  large  eflates  which  he  had  fettled  on  fome 
noble  exiles  who  followed  the  fortune  of  that  weak 
Prince,  muft  hav^e  greatly  exafperated  the  Scotrilh 
nobi-lity,  and  alienated  their  affedions  from  his 
family.  He  had  been  overmatched  by  the  conqueror 
of  England,  and  grofly  infulted  by  his  fuccellor, 
William  Rufus.  His  heir  apparent.  Prince  Ed- 
ward, had  perifhed  unfortunately  with  Malcolm  at 
Alnwick.  The  reft  of  his  children  by  Queen  Mar- 
garet were  under  age,  and  that  Princeis,  already 
worn  out  by  the  aufterities  of  a  fuperftitious  life, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  furvived  her  hufband  and 
fon  but  a  few  days. 

All  theie  circumftances  confpiring  together 
muft  have  made  it  eafy  for  Donald  Bane  to  poffefs 
himfelf  of  the  throne  vacant  by  the  death  of  his 
Mother,  without  purchafing  the  aid  of  a  Scandina- 
viaii  potentate,  fo  much  at  the  expence  of  his 
country  and  his  own  reputation.  His  pretenfions 
to  the  crown  were  oppofed  only  by  a  law  neither 
ancient  nor  ever  much  regarded  ;  and  the  diftrac- 
tions  at  court  in  confequence  of  fo  many  unhappy 
events,  afforded  him  the  moft  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  afferting   his  claim.     The  conclufion  I 
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would  draw  from  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fub- 
jed,  appears  to  me  to  be  perfedly  juft  :  that  our 
hillorians  were  ill  informed  with  regard  to  the 
manner  how,  and  the  time  when  the  Weftern  Ifles 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Norway. 

After  Magnus  the  Barefooted  had,  through 
his  temerity,  loft  his  life  in  Ireland,  Olave,  the 
fon  of  Godred,  recovered  his  paternal  dominions, 
and  reigned  over  the  iHes  forty  years.  Olave  was 
a  Prince  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  diftinguifhed 
greatly  by  the  religious  virtues  of  the  times,  and 
extremely  liberal  to  ecclefiaftics.  He  v.as  educated 
in  the  court  of  Henry  I.  and  was  on  good  terms 
with  the  monarchs  of  England  throughout  his  life. 
He  lived  in  amity  with  Ireland;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  thofe  Kings  of  Scotland,  who  were 
his  cotemporaries,  difputed  his  title  either  to  Man 
or  the  Ifles. 

Selden  complained  that  OJaus  and  Aidave^ 
/Imlaff  and  Anlaphits,  are  names  which  breed 
great  confufion  in  the  Eiiglifh  hiftory  ;  but  thefe 
names  feemingly  di^erent  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
fame.  The  fennachies  of  the  ifles  call  the  Olave, 
of  whom  v/e  are  now  fpeaking,  Aula  or  Amhla^  in 
Latin,  Amiavus^  Anlaphus,  or  Olaus ;  and  they 
diftinguifli  him  from  odier  Princes  of  the  fame 
name  by  the  title  c-f  y^mbla  Dearg  mac  Ri  Lochliny 
that  is  to  fay,  Red  Olave,  the  King  of  Lochlin's 
Son.  Godred,  the  father  of  Olave,  was  from 
Scandinavia  which  is  called  Lochlin  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Highla'  ds  and  Ifles. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  foms  that  Lochlin  and  Den- 
mark are  word?;  of  the  fam^e  import  :  but  it  appears 
to  me  rather  that  Lochlin  and  Scandinavia  are  fy- 
nonimous  terms.     Harold  Harfager,  ai:d  Magnus, 

th 
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the  Barefooted,  v/ere  Norwegian  Princes^  and  tlitf 
iflanders  give  no  other  appellation  to  thofe  great 
conquerors,  nor  to  other  Normans^  who  held  theif 
anceftors  under  fubjecflion  for  many  ages,  than 
that  of  Lochlinicb. 

In  the  Galic  language,  Loch  fignifies  a  great 
coliedion  of  water,  whether  fait  or  frelli,  and  laH 
full.  Lun  is  the  name  of  a  certain  bird  remarkably 
voracious.  The  Baltic  might  have  been  very 
properly  called  Lochlan^  if  it  neither  ebbs  nor 
flows  ;  and  many  different  countries,  particularly 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  experienced  that  from  this 
fea  fwarmed  an  immenfe  number  of  pirates,  who 
by  an  er.fy  and  juft  metaphor  might  have  been 
compared  to  birds  of  prey  and  of  paflTage.  But 
whatever  the  etymon  of  the  v/ord  Locblin  miay  be^ 
it  is  certain  that  all  the  adventurers  who  came  from 
the  Baltic,  or  from  the  Northern  feas,  and  the 
countries  bordering  upon  them,  whether  Norwe- 
gians, Swedes,  Finlanders,  Rufiians,  Livonians, 
Poles,  Pomeranians,  Danes,  Frieflanders,  or  Ice- 
landers, were  by  the  Irifli  and  Hebridian  Scots 
called  Lochlinich. 

\t  Itvis  been  thought  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
Scandinavia,  fo  barren  in  every  other  refpedl^ 
fliculd  have  been  fo  very  fertile  of  men,  as  to  pour 
forth  v/hcle  inundations  of  rovers  almoft  every  year 
from  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh  century,  at  leaft, 
till  the  thirteenth. 

Some  ingenious  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
'iccount  for  this  extraordinary  pha;nomenon  by  re- 
iblving  it  into  the  euecl:s  of  poiygamv.  A  plurality 
cf  women  v/ere,  by  the  laws  or  cuftoms  of  Scan- 
dinavia, confined  to  the  bed  of  one  man,  if  we 
believe  thefe  writers  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  the 
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inhabitants  multiplied  almoll  beyond  belief.  A 
country  in  this  lituation,  which  did  not  abound 
with  the  necelTaries  of  h'fe,  could  not  but  fend  nu- 
merous colonies  abroad  in  queft  of  either  plunder 
or  fettlcments :  and  fuch  colonies,  confifling  of 
adventurers  hardy,  enterprifmg,  lawlefs,  poor, 
and  determined  to  make  their  fortune  or  perilh 
in  the  attempt,  mull  have  carried  defolation  far 
and  v/ide. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  polygamy 
was  eftablifhed  either  by  law  or  cuflom  among  the 
ancient  Scandinavians.  The  Germania  Magna  of 
the  old "  geographers  comprehended  at  lesfb  the 
Southern  coaft  of  the  Baltic,  together  with  its  ifles, 
Mela  and  Tacitus  feem  to  extend  it  much  far- 
ther * ;  and  Cluverius  is  pofitive  that  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  every  region  lying  to  the  North  of 
the  Baltic,  made  a  part  of  that  immenfe  tradl  of 
land.  The  Suiones  of  Tacitus  are  undoubtedly 
either  the  Norwegians  or  the  Swedes,  or  perhaps 
both:  and  the  .^flii  of  the  fame  author  are  by 
Archbifnop  Ufher  t,  and  other  eminent  critics, 
called  the  progenitors  of  thofe  pirates,  afterwards 
lliled  Eafterlings  and  Odmans. 

Tacitus,  who  feems  to  have  made  the  man- 
ners and  cuftoms  of  the  Germans  his  particular 
iludy,  informs  us,  that  every  one  of  that  nation, 
excepting  only  a  fmall  number  of  the  chiefs  or 
leading  men,  contented  himfelf  with  one  wife, 
and  that  of  all  the  barbarians  in  the  world,  they 
were   the   flrideft  obfervers   of  the   matrimonial 


*  Mela,  lib.  iil.  cap.  g.     Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cnp.  45. 
t  See  Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  chap.  24. 
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laws  X.  We  have  therefore  reafon  to  believe,  th^t? 
the  SiiioneSj  ^Jlii^  Cimhri^  Tentones^  and  other* 
nations,  of  whom  the  Normans  and  Eafterlings  of' 
after-ages  mufl  liave  been  defcended,  had  not  a 
plurality  of  wives  in  his  time;  and  it  does  not 
appear  from  good  authority  that  polygfimy  be- 
came falhionable  among  the  pofterity  of  thefe 
nations,  in  the  period  intervening  between  the  time 
of  Tacitus  and  the  introdudion  of  chriftianity. 

But  even  allowing,  without  any  neceility,  that 
polygamy  was  common  in  Scandinavia,  ftill  it  iS 
doubtful,  from  the  hiftory  of  nations  who  give  inta 
that  cuftom,  whether  a  plurality  of  wives  increafe 
population  or  not.  As  the  males  of  Scandinavia 
were  always  engaged  in  war  at  fea,  there  is  indeed 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  accidents  from  enemies^ 
and  thofe  arifing  from  a  rude  navigation,  carried 
off  a  greater  proportion  of  them  than  of  the  males 
of  any  other  nation  ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed  that  a  greater  number  of  v/omen  fell  to  the 
furvivors.  But,  when  we  confider  that  the  women 
of  the  North  always  attended  their  hufbands  and 
frie.ds  in  their  expeditions,  we  mull  allow  that 
they  were  fubjed  to  the  fame  accidents  with  the 
males.  In  this  v/ay  therefore  it  is  irnpoflible  to 
account  how  the  Northern  Europe  could  cover  the 
Southern  divifions  of  it  with  fuch  deluges  of  bar- 
barous adventurers. 

The  old  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  before  tiie'r 
converfion  to  Chriflianity,  were  addided  to  piracy, 
and  elteemed  it  a  glorious  occupation.     The  wild 


\  Severs  illic' matrimonia,  nee  ullam  morum  parfem  magii 
i'.udaveils :  nn.m  prope  loli  burbaroriim  inigulis  uxoribus  con-tenri 
luKt,  e.-ccepri-s  aJmodum  piucis.     Titcit.  dt  raor.  Germ. 
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tribes  who  lived  near  the  gulphs  of  Bothnia,  Fin- 
land, and  Livonia,  followed  the  fame  pracStice, 
The  maritime  nations  inhabiting  the  Southern 
coafl  of  the  Baltic  were  led  by  the  example  and 
fuccefs  of  thofe  rovers  to  try  their  fortune  in  the 
more  wealthy  divifions  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
If  to  thefe  numerous  nations  of  p'underers  we  add 
thofe  of  Denmark,  Holftein,  Saxony,  and  Frief- 
land,  all  the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  we 
do  not  make  the  country  of  thofe  Northern  rovers, 
wlw  have  done  fo  much  mifchief  in  former  ages, 
more  extenfive  than  hi  (lory  affirms.  It  is  alfo  ex- 
treamly  probable  that  thofe  who  dwelt  in  the  more 
inland  diftrids  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North 
joined  the  freebooting  inhabitants  of  the  fea  coafls 
in  their  Expeditions.  In  a  divifion  of  Europe  (o 
€Xtenfive,  it  could  have  been  no  difficult  matter 
to  mufter  up  fwarms  of  adventurers,  fom€  thirft- 
ing  after  glory,  others  rendered  defperate  by  po- 
verty, and  all  of  them  animated  by  the  fuccefs  of 
their  neighbours  or  predeceflbrs  in  emigrations  of 
the  fame  kind. 

It  may  alfo  be  fufpeded  that  the  piratical 
Eaflerlings  and  Normans,  who  committed  fucli 
devaftations  ia  the  lower  Germany,  France,  Bri- 
tain, Ireland,  and  other  places,  were  not  fo  very 
numerous  as  they  have  been  reprefented.  Inflead 
of  making  war  in  a  regular  manner,  tliey  gene- 
rally invaded  one  particular  divifion  of  a  country 
near  the  coaft,  in  flying  parties,  gathered  all  the 
(poils  they  could  carry  away,  and  dcllroyed  every 
thing  elfe.  They  were  compofed  of  feveral  bo- 
dies independent  of  one  another,  and  no  fooner 
was  one  band  gone  than  another  came.  By  this 
means  the  countries  cxpofed  to  their  ravages  had 
Q^  fcarce 
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fcarce  any  reipite  from  their  incurfions  :  this  cir- 
cumftance  muft  have  greatly  fvvelled  the  idea  of 
their  numbers  in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  were  fo 
cruelly  harafled  by  them  ;  and  as  they  made  a 
conqueft  of  fome  countries,  the  writers  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  old  natives,  to  fave  their  credit  in 
fome  meafure,  would  perhaps  have  afcribed  thofe 
conquefts  to  tlie  numbers  of  the  enemy,  rather 
than  to  their  fuperior  bravery. 

To  leave  this  digrefnon,  for  the  hiftory  of  the 
dynafty  of  Man.  Olave,  King  of  the  iflcs,  after 
a  long  and  peaceable  reign,  was  treacheroufly  flain 
by  his  ov/n  nephews  :  he  wasfucceeded  by  his  fon, 
Godred^  wl.om  he  had  by  the  daughter  o^ Fergus, 
Earl  of  Galloway,  the  mod  powerful  fubjedl  in 
Scotland  at  that  time. 

GO  D  RED  had  failed  to  Norway  before  his 
father's  death,  and  did  homage  to  King  Hinge.  In 
his  abfence  the  three  fons  of  his  uncle  Harold 
feized  on  his  dominions,  and  divided  them  among 
themfelves.  But  the  ufurping  aflallins  foon  met 
with  the  fate  their  crimes  defer ved.  Godred  re- 
turning from  Norway,  afTerted  his  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  Man,  caufed  one  of  the  fons  of  Ha- 
rold to  be  executed,  and  agreeably  to  the  inhu- 
man cuftom  of  thofe  barbarous  times,  put  out 
the  eyes  of  the  other  two  *. 

Soon  after  Go<^r^^  had  recovered  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  anceflors,  the  Eallerlings  of  Dublin 
invited  him  over  into  Ireland,  and  made  him  their 
King.  Elated  beyond  meafure  by  this  great  ac- 
ceflion  of  power,  he  began  to  rule  tyrannically  in 
his  own   dominions,  and   regardlefs  of  juftice  and 
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the  laws,  deprived  the  nobles  of  iheir  eflr.tes.  The 
inofb  poxerfui  air.oiig  them,  Tborfiii^  the  ion  of 
0/c?r,  to  gratify  his  revenge,  entered  into  a  league 
with  S'lmerkd^  the  famous  thane  of  Argyle,  and 
after  wrefting  m.a-^A'  of  the  illes  out  of  Godred's 
llands,  oy  the  alhllance  of  that  powerful  chief, 
eredtcd  them  into  a  fcparate  kingdom  for  Dugal^ 
the  fon  of  his  new  patron. 

The  Chronicle  of  Man  calls  Somerkd  Prince  of 
Heregauid,  and  informs  us  fuitlier,  that  he  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  King  Olave,  and 
conftquenily  Godrtd^s  lifter.  By  that  bdy  he  had 
four  (bns  :  Dugai,  ol  whom  came  the  MacDougals 
of  Lorn  ;  Reginald,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  Mac 
Donalds  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  Angus,  an  am- 
bitious lord,  whofe  great  power  and  numerous 
oftspring  became  extird  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and 
0lavi\  of  whole  adions  or  iffiie  neither  hiftory 
nor  tradition  have  recorded  any  thing  meir.orable. 

The  King  of  Man,  upon  receiving  intelligence 
that  Thorfin  and  Somerled  had  fcized  on  a  part  of 
his  dominions,  equipped  a  confiderable  fleet,  and 
piutirg  to  fca  went  in  quefl  of  his  enemies  *. 
Somerlc-d  met  him  with  a  fleet  confining  of  eighty 
fail  :  after  an  obfcinate  fight,  attended  with  great 
llaughter  on  both  fides,  they  patched  up  a  peace, 
iiavir.g  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  the  iflcs 
among  them.  From  tliat  day,  faith  the  chronicle, 
may  be  dated  the  downfal  aid  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom of  Man. 

Either  Somerled's  am.bition  was  very  high, 
or  Godred's  perfidy  provoked  him  foon  to  recom- 
mence hoftihties  ;  for  he  invaded  Man  with  a  new 
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fleet  about  two  years  afier  the  partition  treaty  had 
been  concluded.  Godred,  unable  to  maintain  his 
ground,  abandoned  the  iilar.d,  fled  to  Norway, 
and  laid  his  grievances  before  the  ibvereign  of 
v.iiom  he  held  his  dominions  by  a  feudal  right. 
He  remained  in  Norway  for  fix  years  before  his 
reprefentations  had  any  effedt.  At  length  he  ob- 
tained a  confiderable  fupply  of  forces,  and  return- 
ing to  Man,  defeated  his  brother  Reginald,  who 
had  taken  poffelTion  of  the  illand  in  his  abfence, 
and  re-eflablilhed  himfelf  in  his  kingdom  f. 

SoMERLED  was  killed  before  this  revolution 
happened.  Intoxicated  by  repeated  vidories,  and 
his  vaft  acquifitions,  he  had  formed  a  dcfign,  if 
we  believe  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  to  conquer  all 
Scotland.  Having,  in  confequence  of  that  extra- 
vagant projetl,  equipped  a  fleet  of  one  Inindred 
and  fixty  fail,  he  landed  a  numerous  army  near 
Renfrew  in  Clydefdale.  Here,  faith  the  chroni- 
cle, he  was,  through  the  juft  vengeance  of  God, 
vanquifhed  by  a  fmall  number,  and  he  himfelf, 
together  v/ith  his  fon  and  a  vaft  multitude  of  his 
people,  flain  *. 

The  Highland  fennachies  give  a  very  different 
account  of  Somerled's  death  and  charader.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  this  powerful  thane  had  received 
many  infufferable  provocations  from  the  minifters 
of  King  Malcolm  IV.  a  Prince  weak,  unexperien- 
ced, and  entirely  under  the  diredion  of  his  fer- 
vants.  The  vaft  extent  of  Somerled's  eftate  on 
the  continent,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  acquifition  he 
had  made  in  the  iiles,  filled  thefe  minifters  with 


t  Chron.  Man.  ad  ann.  1164. 
*  Cluon.  Mail,  ubi  fup. 
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a  political  jealoufy,  and  tempted  their  avarice  at 
the  fame  time.  Kefolvcd  to  humble  fo  formida- 
ble a  fubjedl:,  and  to  divide  his  lands  among  them- 
felves,  they  compelled  him.,  by  a  long  Teries  of 
attrocious  injuries,  to  take  aims  in  his  own  de- 
fence. The  King's  counfellors  attainted  him  and 
Gikhrijl^  Earl  of  Angus,  the  ableft  general  of  that 
age  in  Scot'and,  M'as  lent  with  a  great  military 
force  to  render  that  urjufi  fentence  effedual  j  but 
Somerled  fought  the  Earl,  though  with  an  infe- 
rior army,  and  tlie  vidory  remaiiicd  dubious. 
This  happened  during  tlie  minority  of  Malcolm. 

After  that  Prince  had  taken  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment into  his  own  hands,  his  minifters,  en- 
raged by  a  difappointed  ambition,  made  it  their 
chief  bufmefs  to  convince  him  that  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  annihilate  the  overgrown  power  of  Somer- 
led, or  at  lead  to  reduce  him  to  a  ftate  of  medio- 
crity. The  force  of  an  argument  fo  fpecious, 
concurring  with  the  facility  of  his  own  temper, 
prevailed  eafily  with  the  King  to  favour  their  de- 
fign.  But  to  have  fom.ething  of  a  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  commencing  hofiilities,  it  was  agreed  in 
council,  that  a  perfon  inverted  with  a  public  cha- 
rader  fhould  be  fent  immediately  to  propofe  to 
the  Thane,  that  in  order  to  procure  a  rcmjllion  of 
his  crimes  from  die  King,  he  fhould  renounce  his 
right  to  the  lands  held  of  him  on  the  continent, 
and  fatisfy  himfelf  with  his  polTeffions  in  the  ifies. 

Somerled  wastooconfcious  of  his  own  ftrength, 
and  too  tender  of  his  undoubted  right,  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  a  propofal  no  lefs  irjuiious  to  his  cha- 
rader  than  prejudicial  to  his  interefl:.  Incapable 
of  difguifing  his  fentime.nts,  and  fired  with  a  jufh 
indignation,  he  drew  his  fword,  and  told  the  mef- 
0^3  fenger 
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ferger  that  "■  He  would  fooner  terminate  the  dii- 
*'  pute  with  tliat  weapon,  than  tamely   furrender 
"  any  part  of  his  properly."     After  returning  fuch 
an  anfwer  to  a   mcilage  i^nt   by  his  fo\ereig:'!,  he 
had  realon  to  b  lievc   tliat  a  violent  llorm  would 
immediately    gather,    and    buril   upon    him  :  he 
therefore  aimed  his  numerous  vafials  in  Argyle- 
fnire   a^d  thj  iilcs,  procured  a  coni-;derable  body 
of  auxiharies    fiom   Ireland,    and  determined  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  country  of  his  unpiDvoked 
enemiies.     He    lar.ded   with    an   army  of  fifteen 
thoufand  men  in  the  Eay   of  St.  Laurence,  now 
Greenock,   ai:d  mniclicd  dirediy  to  Paifley,  where 
the  King's  troops  were  erx.-.mp'r.d.     But  before  he 
could  bring  them  to  an  action,  lie  was  mofh  bafely 
afialnnated  by  Maurice  Alac  Nnl^  oi:e  of  his   ne- 
phews, whom  the  King's  generals  found  means  to 
bribe.     This  is  in  fubftance  the  account  given  by 
the   Highland  feiinachies    of   Somerled's  difpute 
Vv  ith  his  fovereigiT,  and  of  die  unhappy  end  of  his 
life,    which  v/as   the  confequeixe  of  it.     His  fol- 
lower?,  fay  the  fennachies,    betook   themfelves  to 
their  gallie§,    upon  receiving;  the  rc'^vs  of  thrir  lea- 
der's fate,  and  rerurntd    huuie    without  fuucri:  g 
any  confiderable  lofs. 

The  account  given  by  che  Scottilli  liifcotiar-.s 
of  this  matter,  agrees  neither  with  the  Chronicle 
of  Man,  norwiili  the  relation  now  given.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  Somerled's  ambition  knew  no  bourds, 
and  his  lufl  of  power  was  infitiable.  Led  by  the 
dicflates  of  thofe  pailions,  he  formed  an  audacious 
defign  of  extending  the  hmits  of  the  principality 
he  had  by  very  indifferent  means  acquired,  at  the 
expence  of  his  fovereign.  Malcolm  IV.  a  minor, 
had   mounted   the   throne  of  Scotland   upon   the 
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death  of  his  grandfather,  David  the  Saint ;  and 
Somerled  taking  advantage  of  the  minority,  re- 
belled in  the  very  beginning  of  this  reign,  He 
put  himfclf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  con- 
fifting  partly  of  his  own  valTals,  and  partly  ot  lavv- 
lefs  perfons,  whom  the  love  of  plunder  or  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  guilt  had  driven  from  all  quarters  to 
his  llandard,  and  laid  waile  thofe  divifioras  of  the 
kingdom  which  lay  next  his  own  principaiines. 
Bat  the  celebrated  Gikhrifi*^  Earl  of  Angus,  be- 
ing fent  with  an  army  to  oppofe  him,  gave  him 
a  total  defeat,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  for  refuge 
into  Ireland. 

Malcolm's  reign  was  full  of  troubles.  Henry  II. 
of  England,  taking  advantage  of  his  pacific  dif- 
pofition  and  mean  genius,  forced  him  to  furrender 
the  towns  and  countries  which  his  anceftors  had 
poffelfed  in  South  Britain.  A  cellion  fo  inglorious 
provoked  the  refentment  of  the  Scottifh  nation, 
and  became  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  infur- 
recftion.  To  pacify  the  malecontents,  Malcolm 
was  under  the  difagreeable  ncceffity  of  declaring 
war  againft  England.  But  he  carried  on  and  con- 
cluded that  war  in  a  way  which  gave  little  faiif- 
fa<flion  to  his  people.  The  alienation  he  made  of 
Northumberland,  and  a  fcandalous  pufillanimity 
which  appeared  in  every  part  of  his  condud,  ren- 
dered his  perfon  and  authority  contemptible. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gallov/ay,  defpifing  this 
feeble  adminiftration,  revolted  openly,  and  thofe 
of  Murray  followed  their  example.  In  the  midfl 
of  fo  many  commotions  and  civil  wars,  v/hich  liad 

*  There  was  no  Earl  of  Angus  called  Gilchrift  in  that  age. 
Se€  Dalrymple's  Colled,  p  392. 
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dcllroyed  the  braveft  foldieis  in  the  nation,  So- 
merled's  genius  was  too  enterprizing  to  remain  un- 
adive.  He  had  returned  from  Ireland,  whithe? 
the  unfuccefsful  battle  already  mentioned  had  dri- 
ven him,  and  harrailed  for  fbme  time  the  coafts  of 
Scotland  with  piratical  depredations.  In  a  con- 
juncture fo  full  of  tumult  and  public  confufion,  he 
foon  colleded  a  large  body  of  men,  with  whom  he 
made  a  defcent  upon  the  left  fide  of  the  river  Clyde, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  Renfrew  :  but  being  too 
intent  upon  plunder,  and  too  little  folicitous  about 
his  own  fafety,  he  was  furprized  and  his  followers 
cut  to  pieces.  Some  writers  relate  that  he  himfelf 
was  taken  prifoner,  brought  before  the  King,  and 
executed  like  a  common  malefa<^lor  ;  otheis  will 
have  it  that  he  and  his  Ton  fell  in  battle.  Buchanan 
places  thcfe  events  about  the  year  1 163. 

I  THINK  there  is  realon  to  believe  that  both 
the  Scottifli  hiftorians  and  Highland  fennachies 
have  committed  a  number  of  errors  in  their  con- 
tradictory account  of  this  powerful  chief.  Had 
his  birth  been  obfcure,  and  his  original  fortune 
low,  as  thefe  hillorians  pretend,  it  is  difficu't  to 
comprehend  how  he  could  have  raifed  himfelf  to 
the  thanedom  of  Argyle,  or  why  the  public  fliould 
have  recognifed  his  title.  The  Chronicle  of  Man 
calls  him  Prince  of  Heregaidbel  *,  at  the  time  of 
Jiis  marriage  v/ith  the  daughter  of  King  Olave.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  marriage  gave  him  a 
right  to  any  part  of  the  iiles,  though  Abercromby  t 
concurs  with  the  Highland  genealogies  in  an  opi- 
nion of  this   kind.     Olave  was  fucceeded  by  his 

*  A  corrnptlon  of  Jar-ghael,  that  is  (o  fay,  the  country  of 
the  Weflern  Caledonians. 

I  Mart.  A:ch  of  the  Scots  nation,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 
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Ton  Godred,  and  the  pofterity  of  Godred  inherited 
the  greateft  part  of  Olave's  dominions,  for  a  whole 
century  after  Somerled  had  been  killed  near  Ren- 
frew. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  Somerled  gave 
the  firfl  provocation  to  his  fovereign,  or  received 
it  from  the  minifters  of  that  prince.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  after  he  had  acquired  fo  vafl  an  ad- 
dition of  power  in  the  ifles,  he  afpired  to  be  in- 
dependant  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  If 
his  whole  army,  as  is  alledged,  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber excepted,  was  cut  off  near  the  river  Clyde  by 
a:i  inconfiderable  body  of  royalifts,  it  is  fupnfing 
that  his  family  fhould  have  fublifted,  after  his 
death,  without  any  dimunition  of  its  vafl;  power. 
No  advantage  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  a 
battle  fodecifive.  The  eftates  of  the  rebel  v/ere 
neither  annexed  to  the  demenfes  of  the  crown, 
nor  parcelled  out  among  court  favourites.  His 
fon  Diigal  was  left  in  the  undid urbed  poffeflion 
of  Argyle  and  Lorn  :  Reginald^  another  of  his 
fons,  was  I  ord  of  the  Ifles  and  Kintyre  :  Angus 
their  brother,  was  powerful  enougli  to  fight  bat- 
tles by  fea  and  land  againft  Reginald  :  and  Somer- 
led the  Second,  the  fourth  fon  of  Somerled  the 
firfl,  and  an  hereditary  traitor,  fay  our  Scottifh 
hifloriar.s,  was  able  to  raife  a  new  rebellion  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Second. 

I  SUSPECT  indeed  that  this  Somerled  the  Se- 
cond never  exifled,  notwithftanding  what  hath 
been  faid  about  him  by  fennachies  and  hifl:orians. 
The  Chronicie  of  Man  makes  no  mention  of  him  ; 
and  the  time  at  which  we  are  told  he  revolted, 
looks  like  a  demonftration  that  the  whole  ftory  is 
^  mere  fidion.     Somerled  the  firft  was  killed  in 
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the  year  1164.  The  younger  Somei led  rebelled 
againft  Alexander  the  Second  in  the  year  1248*. 
He  muft  of  courle  have  been  eighty-lour  years  of 
age,  when  he  engaged  in  a  war  againft  his  fove- 
reign,  llippofing  he  had  been  born  on  the  very  day 
in  which  his  father  was  flain. 

Another  argument  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded, with  great  probabiHty,  that  the  real  So- 
merled's  party  fuftained  no  confiderable  lofs  at 
Renfrew,  is,  that  the  divifion  of  the  ifles  which 
had  fallen  to  the  iTiare  of  that  mighty  Thane, 
after  his  firft  fea-fight  with  the  King  of  Man,  re- 
mained after  his  death  in  the  polldlion  of  his  fon 
Reginald,  and  of  l]is  pofterity  for  three  centuries. 
If  Somerled's  army  had  been  totally  deftroyed  at 
Renfrew,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  prefumed 
that  Godred^  King  of  Man,  who  had  been  violent- 
ly difpoflelTed  of  thefe  ifles  about  eight  years  be- 
fore that  event,  would  have  laid  hold  of  fo  favoura- 
ble a:i  opportunity  to  re-annex  tliem  to  his  domi- 
nions, before  the  Tons  of  Somerled  could  have  re- 
covered themfclves  from  the  lofs  they  fuftained  in 
the  battle  which  was  fatal  to  their  father. 

It  is  true  indeed  the  Chronicle  of  Melrofs,  ano- 
tlier  old  hifborical  regifter,  agrees  exactly  with  the 
account  which  we  have  in  the  Chronicle  of  Man, 
of  the  total  overthrow  given  to  Somerled's  army. 
From  it  we  learn,  that  "  Sumerled,  the  petty 
Y^m^o^  EragaitkeU  had  carried  on  an  impious  re- 
bellion againll  his  natural  lord,  Malcolm  King  of 
Scotland,  during  the  fpace  of  twelve  years :  that 
this  rebel,  after  having  colleded  a  numerous  army 
in  Ireland  and  orher  places,  was,  through  the  ven- 
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ge-cince  of  God,  kilkct  2X  Renfrew^  together  with 
his  (on,  and  a  multitude  of  his  valvals:  and  that 
a  hanuful  of  men  belonging  to  the  fame  province, 
the  inhabitants  of  Clydefdal  probably,  had  the 
fole  merit  of  delivering  the  nation  from  this 
rebel*." 

Sir  James  Dalrymple  quotes  a  charter  belong- 
ing to  tne  family  of  innes,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Malcolm  and  Soinerled  once  concluded  a 
ptace,  and  of  courie  that  Somerled's  rebellion 
could  not  have  been  of  fuch  a  long  duration  as  the 
Chronicle  pretends.  Ki  g  Malcolm  reigned  twelve 
years  only,  and  the  Thane  of  Argyle  died  before 
him  t. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  true  hifiory  of 
Somerled's  birth  and  character — of  his  difoutes 
with  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  Man — of  his  lafl 
great  armament  and  death,  was  this  : — His  ancef- 
tors  were  pcrfons  of  confiderable  influence,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  him.  He  foon  began  to  extend 
his  power — he  wrefhed  half  of  the  illes  out  of  the 
hands  of  Godred,  Kuig  of  Man — he  made  war  on 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland — a  battle  was  fought, 
but  the  controverfy  was  not  decided. — Malcolm, 
direCled  by  his  natural  clemency,  or  more  probably 
by  reafons  of  ftate,  adjufl:ed  all  his  differences  with 


*  Surperlec'iis,  Regiilus  Eregelthel,  jam  per  annos  duodecim 
coii'.ia  Regcm  Scoticc  Maicolmum,  dominum  fiuim  natiimlem, 
impie  rebeilans,  tain  copiorum  de  Hihern'a  et  diverfis  locis  ex- 
ercitum  contrahcns  apud  Rcnftiin  applicuiilet,  tandem  ultione 
divina  cimi  filio&  innumerabili  popiilo,  a  pancis  cumpiovincia- 
jibus  ih'dcm  occi:us  eft.     Chron.  ^/!e!lOs.  ad  ann.  i  164. 

■\  The  charter  was  dated,  apud  Pert,  mtali  f^otnini  proxitiio 
{oft   coiicordiam    Regis    iof    Sumerled.      Dalrymplt's    Colieftions, 
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Somerled  in  an  amicable  way  After  this  agree- 
ment, the  ambitious  thane  taking  advantage  of  his 
brother-in-Jaw's  unpopular  adminiftraiion,  and  the 
inteftine  commotions  confequent  upon  it,  feized 
on  many  of  thofe  ifles  which  made  a  part  of  the 
Norwegian  dynafty  of  the  illes.  Two  fuccefsful 
fca-fights  eftab.ilhed  the  right  which  thcflrength  of 
his  arms  and  political  intrigues  had  given  him  to 
that  acquifition.  An  increafe  of  power  To  great  mull 
have  made  him  the  objed  of  public  jealoufy  more 
than  ev-er.  A  wife  miniftry  faw  the  necellity  of 
humbling  a  perfon  already  too  powerful  to  be  a 
good  fubjed  ;  and  no  doubt  fome  of  the  nobles  of 
Scotland  were  willing  to  lacrifice  him  to  their  ava- 
rice. Somerled  faw  the  danger  with  which  he  was 
threatned,  and  took  every  precaution  to  defeat  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  He  formed  the  bold 
defign  of  rendering  himfclf  totally  independent  of 
the  crown.  He  had  no  reafon  to  dread  much 
from  the  magnanimity  or  addrefs  of  Malcolm  ; 
and  accordingly  having  colleded  a  great  body  of 
men,  not  only  in  Argyle  and  the  illes,  but  likewife 
in  Ireland,  where  he  had  connexions,  he  made  a 
defcent  on  Clydefdale.  The  King's  generals  took 
the  fhortefl  and  moft  effedual,  though  an  ignomi- 
nious way  of  ending  the  difpute.  They  bribed  a 
perfon  from  whom  Somerled  could  have  no  fears, 
and  by  his  means  got  him  aflaifmated.  The  rebels 
difperfed  immediately  ;  but  the  loyalifts  were  too 
weak  to  purfue  their  fuccefs.  They  permitted  the 
Highlanders  to  retire  unmo'efted,  and  the  fons  of 
Somerled  to  divide  his  overgrown  eftate  among 
themfelves. 

GOD  RED,  King  of  the  illes,  was  obliged  to 
yield  a  confidcrable  divifion  of  his  hereditary  ter- 
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ritories,  as  reJated  above,  and  was  likewife  ftiipt 
in  a  fhort  time  of  the  dominions  he  had  acquired 
in  Ireland.  We  learn  from  the  annals  of  that  king- 
dom, thsLiDermil  nan  gaul  and  his  i'on-in-Iavv,  the 
famous  Earl  of  Pembroke,  took  Dubhn,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  dominions  of  the  Eailerlings,  in  the 
year  1170*,  and  that  the  troops  fent  fiom  Man  to 
recover  it,  next  year,  were  lotaily  defeated,  and 
their  leaders  llain. 

GOD  REDdkd  in  the  year  1 1  87,  during  the 
winter  feafon,  and  his  body  was  in  the  following 
fummer  conveyed  to  I-cohn-cille  f.  It  has  been 
obferved  already,  that  this  King  mud  very  proba- 
bly be  one  of  thefe  Norwegian  Kings,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  Scottilh  hiflorians,  he  buried  in 
lona. 

O  LAVE,  furnamed  the  Black,  the  only  legi- 
timate fon  left  by  Godred,  had  been  declared 
heir  by  his  father,  and  by  the  pope's  legate:  but 
as  he  was  too  young  to  affume  the  rtins  of  govern- 
ment, the  people  of  Man  made  his  natural  brother 
Reginald  King  in  his  ftead.  We  are  told  by  the 
hiftorians  of  Norway,  \\\2i\.  Reginald  Vi2i^  the  moll 
famous  warrior  in  the  Weftern  parts  of  Europe, 
during  his  time  \.  It  had  been  the  pradice  of 
Ibme  famous  pirates  among  the  old  Normans  to 
live  for  three  years  without  entering  under  the 
roof  of  a  houfe  which  emmitted  rt/ryywoAfi?.  Re- 
ginald had  conformed  himf.tlf  to  that  cuftom,  and 
became  of  courfe  capabl-^  of  fullaii  ing  hardfliips 
of  every  kind.     He  prudently  lived  upon  good 


*  Ware's  Ant.  oFIrel    chap.  24. 
f  Chron.  Man.  ad  ann    1187. 
j  Tortiti  Orcades,  p.  146. 
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terms  with  the  King's  of  England,  and  fludied  to 
oblige  thole  of  Scotland.  At  the  requefb  of  tVil- 
liam  the  Lion  he  undertook  to  recover  Caithnefs 
out  of  the  hands  of  Harold,  Earl  of  Orkney,  and 
effeded  ir  H.  After  appreiiending  his  brother 
Olave^  f^nd  committing  him  toprifon,  for  prefum- 
ing  to  ask  a  more  comfoitabie  maintenance  than 
the  mountainous  and  llerile  iiland  of  Lewis  could 
afF)rd  him,  he  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of 
IVilliam^  to  prevent  a  civil  war;  and  the  innocent 
prince  was  kept  in  p.ifon  during  the  life  of  that 
Monarch*. 

Reginald  faw  very  good  reafons  for  courting 
the  honour  of  being  a  vallal  to  the  fee  of  Rome. 
The  Popss  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ages  pre- 
fcribed  laws  to  fome  of  the  greatefc  fovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  fecured  the  intereft  of  thofe  v/ho 
committed  their  perfons  and  eftates  to  their  pro- 
tedion.  Reginald  thought  the  tribute  payable  by 
his  kingdom  to  the  crown  of  Norway  too  high, 
and  the  Lord  of  his  allegiance  was  at  too  great  a 
diftance  to  defend  him,  if  opprefled  by  one  of  his 
more  powerful  neighbours.  He  therefore,  like 
two  EnglilTi  Monarchs,  his  cotemporaries,  fubjed- 
ed  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  who  demanded  only  an 
annual  tribute  of  twelve  merks  f. 

Reginald,  though  illegitimate,  ftiled  himfelf 
King  of  Man,  by  hereditary  fncceHion.  In  thofe 
days  illegitimacy  did  not  incapacitate  any  perfon 
in  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe  from  lucceeding 
his  father  in  the  polTelfion  of  an  eflate  or  kingdom  ^ 


(J  Torfaei  Orcades,  p.  164. 

*  Chroii.  Mannice . 

f  Fcedera  Anglia',  torn   i.   p.  234 
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and   the   cafe   was    much   the  fame  towards   the 
South. 

After  Reginald  had  reigned  near  thirty  years, 
his  b.other  Olave  found  means  to  re-eflaLhfh  his 
own  authority  in  the  Northern  Ebudes  ;  and  hav- 
ing equipped  a  confiderable  fleet  there  by  the  af- 
fiftarce  of  his  friends,  invaded  Man,  and  fur  priz- 
ed Reginald  :  but  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
hini,  and  left  him  in  poliellion  of  Man,  with  the 
regal  title. 

In  a  little  time  after  the  conclufion  of  tliis  ti-ea- 
ty,  Reginald  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  Al- 
lan, Earl  of  Galloway,  the  moil  powerful  fubjecl 
of  Scotland  ;  and  accompanied  by  that  Lord, 
made  an  expedition  into  the  Northern  Ebudes, 
with  a  defign  of  re-takirg  thofe  territories  which 
he  had  refigned  to  0!ave  by  treaty.  But  the  con- 
federates found  therafeives  under  the  necelhty  of 
returning  home  without  effeding  any  thing  ;  the 
people  of  Man  having  too  gteat  a  partiality  for 
Olave,  and  too  much  regard  for  the  Iflanders  in 
his  intereft,  to  fight  them  t.  Soon  after  this  un- 
fuccefsful  expedition,  Reginald  pretended  a  jour- 
ney to  the  court  of  England  ;  and  to  defray  the 
expence  of  it,  obtained  from  the  people  of  Man  a 
pecuniary  aid,  which  was  thought  very  confidera- 
ble at  that  time ;  but  he  went  only  to  Cal- 
loway, in  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his 
former  defign,  an'd  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
fon  of  his  ally.  His  fubjeds,  difobliged  by  thisarofe 
miiapDlication  of  the  aid  they  had  granted,  fent 
for  Olave,  and  made  him  King  ||.     Reginald  made 


\  Chron.  Man.  ad  ann 
'f!  Ibid,  ad  ann.  1Z26, 
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two  unfuccefsful  attempts  to  difpoflefs  his  brother, 

and  loft  his  life  in  the  laft  of  them. 

The  competition  being  ended  by  the  death  of 
Reginald^  and  a  perfecft  tranquility  enfuing,  Olave 
went  to  Norway,  with  a  defign  of  paying  homage 
to  his  fovereign,  and  getting  his  right  confirmed ; 
but  before  his  arrival,  Haco,  the  Norwegian  Mo- 
narch, had  made  a  certain  nobleman  called  Hushec 
King  of  the  Sodorian  ifles*.     This  nobleman,  who, 

accordinsr 


*  The  meaning  of  the  word  Sodor,  which  has  been  very  much 
mifunderftood  by  many  learned  men,  may  contribute  to  throw 
light  on  fome  parts  of  the  HebriJititt  hijloty,  hitherto  involved 
in  darknefs,  and  apparent  contradidtions. — We  are  told  by  Bu- 
chanan, lib.  I.  cap.  P4.  that  the  age  before  that  in  which  he 
lived,  gave  the  narrie  of.Wor  to  a  town  in  the  Ifieof  Man.  Bi- 
fliop  Brown,  the  author  of  a  new  defcription  of  that  ifland, 
which  Dr.  Gibfon  has  annexed  to  the  old  one  given  by  Camb- 
den  in  his  Britannia,  fuppofes  that  the  Infuto'  Sodorenfes  thirty- 
two  in  number,  were  lb  called  from  the  bifhopiic  of  Sydo>\ 
erected  in  the  ifle  of  lona,  which  was  one  of  them.  Thefe  ln- 
fulo"  Sodorenfes  were  united  to  Man,  if  we  believe  him,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  bifhops  of  the'.e 
united  fees  were  (liled  biihops  of  Sodor  and  Man.  But  after  the 
Jfle  of  Man,  continues  Dr.  Brown,  had  been  annexed  to  tbe 
crown  of  England,  the  two  fees  were  disjoined,  and  Man  had 
bifhops  of  its  ovyn,  v/ho  ftiled  themfelves  varioufly,  fometimcs 
biihops  of  Man  only,  fometimes  vVo./or  et  Man,  and  fomctimes 
Sodor  de  Man  ;  giving  the  name  of  Sodor  to  a  little  IHand,  called 
by  the  Norwegians  Hohn,  and  by  the  natives  Peel,  in  which 
the  cathedra!  ftood. —  (See  Cambd.  Brit.  Gibfons  edit,  page 
J449  )  To  juftify  this  explication  of  the  word.  Dr.  Brown  ap- 
peals to  a  charter  granted  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  to  one 
of  the  bifhops  of  Man,  in  the  year  1505. 

I  fhall  not  infill  on  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  a  bifliopric 
was  eredted  in  the  weftern  illes  of'  Scotland  before  the  twelfth 
century,  or  perhaps  before  the  thirteenth,  nor  on  fome  other 
remarks  which  might  be  made  on  the  hiftorical  relation  now 
given  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  after  Man  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  Englilh,  the  bifliopric  of  the  ifles  was  tranflaced  by  the 
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according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  was  the  Ton  of 
Owinimd,  but  according  to  Torfaeus,  the  fon  of 

Dugal^ 


Scots  into  lona,  and  fhat  the  bifliops  who  flfled  that  fee  from 
that  period,  till  the  final  abolition  of  the  cpifcopacy  after  the 
revolution,  went  under  the  title  of  Epifcopi  SoJorenJes  :  whe- 
ther they  or  thofe  of  Man  had  the  beil  right  to  it  we  Hiall  not 
now  inquire. 

If  6War  was  a  town  in  Man,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  or  in  the  fifteenth,  which  was  Buchanan's  opinion  ; 
or  if,  from  that  town  or  fi'o'fn,  the  bifhops  of  Man  and  the  Ifles 
derived  their  reipedive  titles,  agreeably  to  Dr.  Browil's  opinion  f 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  v/hy,  in  charters,  regiilers,  hifto- 
ries,  and  common  converfatlon,  SoJor  Hiould  be  preferred  to 
Alf/n,  of  which  it  was  no  more  than  a  fmall  part.  When  we 
take  the  word  ^c/orinfo  confined  a  fignification,  there  feemstobe 
the  fame  impropriety  in  ftiling  a  perfon  Bi//jo/}  of  SoJor  and  Man , 
as  in  ftiling  another  of  the  fame  order  Birtiop  of  Derry  and  Ire- 
liird,  Bifliop  of  Bangor  and  M'^ales,  or  Bilhop  of  Dumb  lane  and 
He  0' land. 

The  pafTage  quoted  from  the  Earl  of  Derby's  grant  feerns  to 
me  to  be  mifreprefented,  and  by  no  means  to  imply  that  Pele^ 
Hohn,  or  that  fmall  ifland  to  the  Weft  of  Man,  was  the  true 
*!  odor  of  ancient  times. 

When  the  Norwegians  conquered  the  Weftern  ifles,  they 
fometimes  changed  the  old  Galic  names  of  places,  and  gave 
thfm  new  ones,  abundantly  defcriptive.  Thus  to  the  Eaftern 
OEbudcE  of  the  ancients  they  gave  the  name  of  EalandSkianach^ 
Or  the  Cloudy  Ifland  ;  Sky  in  the  Norfe  language  fignifying 
a  Cloud  ;  and  to  the  Weftern  OEbuda,  that  o(  Logus,  or  Lod- 
hits,  I  e.  a  Marfliy  Country,  more  fit  for  pafturage  than  tillage  : 
and  when  they  divided  thefe  ifles  into  two  parts,  agreeably  to 
their  fituanon,  and  appointed  a  diftind  governor  to  each,  they 
gave  the  name  of  Sudereys  to  that  divifion  of  the  ifles  which  lay 
to  the  South,  and  oi  Nor  dure  s  to  that  in  the  oppofite  quarter  j 
Ey  or  Ay,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  fignifying  an  ifland» 
and  ^uder  and  Norder  fignifying  Southern  and  Northern,  whea 
they  pofliefred  the  ancient  Cathanefta,  they  gave  the  new  name 
of  Suderland  to  a  county  in  the  Northern  diviiion  of  Scotland, 
tQw  well  known  by  the  fame  appellation. 
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Dugal,  and  grand-fon  of  Somerled,  was  killed,  in 

the  fiffl  year  of  his  reign,  at  the  fiege  ot  a  caftle 


It  appears  from  the  hiflory  of  the  Orkneys,  compiled  by  an 
old  Illandic  uriter,  and  tiaiiHated,  with  large  additions,  by 
Torfsus,  that  'he  explication  now  given  of  the  two  vocables 
I/ofi^weys  ^nd  SuJttrys,  is  perfet^^ly  julT. 

The  proniontoiy  in  Aigylcfriiie,  which  is  called  the  Point  of 
Jrclnar/iunhuiiy  was  the  boundary  which  feparated  ih^  Suilereyi 
und  Noic/uteys  ot  former  times  from  each  other.  TotheSoiuh 
i)f  that  pron)ontory  lies  Man,  Arran,  Bute,  Cuniia,  Avon,  Gid, 
lia,  Coleroi,  Juia,  Scarba,  ^)ul!,  lona,  Tiree,  Coll,  Uiva, 
ind  many  other  iflcs  of  ii)lerior  note  To  the  North  of  Ardna- 
murchan  are  Mucic,  Egg,  Uum,  Canna,  Sly,  Rafay,  Barra, 
houth  Uiit,  Bciibiciila,  l\0ith  Uill,  and  the  Lewis,  Includir^g 
llawis,  together  v/ith  a  \ aft  number  ot  Imall  ifles.  All  thele 
\>  htn  joincil  together,  and  fubjecl  to  the  fame  prince,  made  up 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  Hies. 

1  he  Southtii)  diviilon  of  the  Ebudes  was  rectoned  more  con- 
fidcrable  than  tlie  Northern.  I'he  ieat  of  empire  was  hxcd  in 
the  former  :  the  Kings  kept  theii  courts  in  the  Ifleof  Man,  and 
lent  deputies  into  the  7vWi<rvyj,  who  refided  either  in  bky  or  in 
the  Lewis.  When  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  ]  lies  was  di- 
vidj'd  between  Godrcd,  the  fun  of  Olave,  and  Somerled, 
'J  hane  of  Argylc,  Ha,  one  of  the  belt  ifles  in  the  Southern  di- 
vifionof  the  Ebudes,  fell  to  the  fliaie  of  Someiled,  and  became 
in  forne  meafurc  the  capital  of  a  I'econd  HebriJian  kingdom  :  for 
ihcfe  reafuns  the  Injulw  ^^oJoreiifes,  or  Southern  Hies,  became 
much  iTiOie  famous  than  the  NorJureys,  and  are  therefore  n;oie 
irequently  mentioned  in  Lillory,  When  the  Norwegian  writers 
make  no  difiindion  between  the  Suu'treys  and  Kordureys,  the  lat- 
ter are  always  comprehended  uiider  the  name  of  the  former; 
and  hence  it  was  that  the  bilhop^  of  the  ifies  were  lliled  bifliops 
of^SWor,  though  their  diocele  Included  all  the  ifles  to  the  North 
of  Ardnamuichan,  as  well  as  thole  to  the  South.  But  when  the 
NorJuftys  are  particularly  mentioned  by  thefe  writers,  the 
Southern  Ebudes  are  totally  excluded:  thus  we  are  told  by 
TorfiL'us,  that  Miignus  the  Burcfooied,  fome  time  before  he  had 
made  a  defcent  <.n  the  Jiouthein  Hies  pertaining  to  the  King  of 
Man,  made  a  priloncr  oi  Lagman,  the  fon  of  GodredChro^jatiy 
wiiom  his  father  had  made  governor  of  tlie  Kordureys.  Torfae. 
Mill.  Oread,  p.  71. 

in 
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In  Bute,  and  his  body  tranflated  into  lona.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death,  Olave  reaflumed  the 
government  of  his  paternal  dominions,  and  his 
title  to  the  kingdom  was  in  a  httle  time  recognized 
by  Haco.  He  died  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  nfter  a 
reign  of  eleven  years,  and  was  buried  at  Rnjfm  ; 
the  monks  of  that  abby  having  found  means  to 
recommend  themfelves  to  his  favour  more  power- 
fully than  thofe  of  lona, 

Olave  the  Blacky  was  fucceeded  by  his  Ton 
Harold  :  this  young  Prince  confiding  in  the  alliance 
he  had  contradled  with  the  King  of  England,  re- 
ilifed  to  pay  homage  to  Haco^  King  of  Norway. 
But  that  monarch,  to  punilli  the  diiloyalty  of  his 
vailai,  fent  Gofpatric,  one  of  his  favourites,  in 
quality  of  viceroy,  into  the  ifles,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  fleet.  Gofpatric  drove  Harold  out  of  all  his 
dominions ;  but  dying  foon  thereafter,  Haco  was 
reconciled  to  Harold,  and  reftored  him  to  his  pa- 
ternal dominions,  confirming  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
under  the  royal  feal,  a  right  to  all  the  ifles  enjoyed 
by  his  piedecellors. 

It  appears  evident,  from  this  part  of  the  hiflory 
of  Harold,  and  of  his  father  Olave,  that  the  Kings 
of  Man  held  their  dominions  of  the  crown  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  we  learn  from  Matthew  Paris  *,  that  a 
tribute  of  ten  merks  of  gold  t  was  paid  by  thcrfe 
R  2  vaflal 


*  H! ft.  Norm.  p.  I  coo. 

f  Spe]m?.n,  in  Voce  Marca,  quotes  an  author  who  makes  a 
merk  of  gold  equivalent  to  fifty  of  filver.  According  to  other 
writers  to  whom  the  fame  learned  antiquary  refer?,  the  mcik  of 
gold  was  fometimes  of  no  greater  value  than  ten  merks  cf  filver, 
and  fometimes  equal  to  nine  only.  But  if  the  tiibute  due  by  the 
Kin^s  of  Man  to  their  fuperior  Lords  of  Norway,  was  no  more 

that! 
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vaflal  Princes  to  their  fovereigns,  at  the  time  of 
their  inveftiture  ;  and  that  this  tribute  became  due 
\yhenever  a  new  monarch  happened  to  obtain  the 
fcepter  of  Norway.  It  is  Hkewife  clear  tl"iat  the 
more  ancient  bifhops  of  Sodor  were  under  the  me- 
tropolitical  juiildiition  of  the  archbifhops  of  Dron- 
theim  ;  for  though  in  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  and  Magnus  IV.  of 
Norway,  the  patronage  of  the  Sodorian  bifhopric 
was  veiled  in  the  Scottifii  monarchs,  yet  the  former 
jurifdiftion  of  Drontheim  over  it,  was  by  a  fpecial 
article  referved  to  the  archbifhops  of  that  fee. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  King  Alexander  fent 
Marcus^  the  Gallovidian,  who  had  been  elected 
bifhop  of  Man,  in  the  year  1275,  to  be  confecrat- 
ed  or  confirmed  in  his  right  by  his  metropolitan  in 
Norway  |. 

Harold  was  a  Prince  of  diflinguifhed  abilities 
and  many  fhining  virtues.  He  was  highly  carefTed 
by  the  Kings  of  England,  and  lived  in  a  good  un- 
derftanding  with  his  neighbours  of  Scotland.  Haco 
courted  his  friendfhip  much,  and  after  beftowing 
his  daughter  on  him  in  the  Orkneys,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  a  royal  magnificence  at  Bergen   in 


than  ten  times  ten  merks  of  filver,  and  that  tribute  payable  only 
four  or  five  times  in  a  century,  King  Magnus  JV.  of  Norway, 
certainly  made  a  profitable  bargain  when  he  ceded  the  Weftern 
Ifles  to  Alexander  Ilf.  of  Scotland,  for  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  paid  in  four  years,  together  with  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent, 
commonly  called  the  Annual  of  Norway. 

X  After  the  Ifle  of  Man  had  been  fubdued  by  the  Englifh,  the 
bifliopric  of  Sodor  was  divided  into  two.  That  v.'hich  was 
eretfted  in  the  principal  ifland,  and  confined  to  it,  fell  under  ihe 
jurifdidicn  of  the  archbilhop  of  York.  The  other,  which  com- 
prehended all  the  Ebudes  of  Scotland,  and  was  eftablilhed  at 
jona,  becanjc  fuljedt  to  the  archbiiliop  of  Glafgow. 

Norway  *. 
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Norway  *.  But  while  Harold  was  returning  into 
his  own  dominions  with  the  Princefs  his  i'poufe, 
accompanied  by  many  perlbns  of  eminent  rank  and 
fortune,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  hurricane 
near  Shetland,  and  perifhed,  together  with  his 
whole  retinue.  This  unfortunate  event  happened 
in  the  year  1248,  according  to  Torfccus  ;  but  in 
the  year  following,  if  we  believe  the  Chronicle  of 
Man. 

Some  time  before  the  death  of  Harold  f,  Alex- 
ander II.  King  of  Scotland,  a  Prince  of  great  abi- 
lities, who  defired  above  all  things  to  extend  the 
limits  of  his  empire,  fent  two  bilhops  to  the  c-urt 
of  Norway  to  reclaim  the  Sodureys,  and  the  ifles  to 
the  Weft  of  Scotland.  This  is  the  language  of  the 
Iflandic  annals,  of  which  Torfaeus  has  given  a 
Latin  verfion.  From  that  pailage,  as  well  as  from 
piany  more  in  the  fame  annals,  we  learn  diflindly 
that  the  Sodureys  were  no  more  than  a  part  of  the 
iOes  called  Ebudes  by  the  ancients.  The  Scottifh 
ambalTadors  executed  their  commiffion  with  great 
fidelity  and  zeal,  but  v/ere  difmilTed  with  a  cate- 
gorical refufal.  Haco,  the  fon  of  the  Haco  for- 
merly mentioned,  told  them  that  all  his  anceftors, 
down  from  Harold  Harfager,  had  an  hereditary 
right  to  the  Weftern  liles  of  Scotland,  and  that  he 
was  iLnalterably  determined  to  maintain  it.  The 
two  bilhops,  upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  had  re- 
courfe  to  another  expedient.  After  reprefenting 
the  danger  attending  a  rupture  with  their  mafter, 
they  took  it  upon  them  to  fuggeft  to  the  Norwe- 
gian  monarch,  that  Alexander,  though   a  Prince 

*  TorfjcusHift.  Oread,  p.  164. 
t  Torfx.  Hift.  Prcad.  p.  163. 
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of  great  magnanimity  and  power,  was  of  too  pa- 
cific a  difpofition  not  to  redeem  the  Ebudes  with  a 
fum  of  money.  But  Haco  replied  immediately 
that  he  was  in  no  dread  from  any  foreign  quarter  ; 
that  he  was  at  prefent  fufficiently  provided  with 
money  ;  in  fine,  that  no  offer  or  temptation  of  any 
kind  could  prevail  with  him  to  difmember  a  pro- 
vince from  his  empire. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  Scottifli  King,  prior 
to  Alexander  II.  demanded  a  reflitution  of  tl  e 
Weftern  Jfles.  During  the  piratical  incurfions  of 
the  Norwegians  through  the  Deucaledonian  and 
Irilh  Seas,  it  would  have  been  no  eafy  matter  to 
recover  thofe  ifles,  or  to  keep  them  if  recovered. 
The  revenues  arifing  from  them  in  that  early  pe- 
riod could  not  have  been  confiderable,  and  the  at^ 
tention  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland  was  almoft  con- 
ftantly  employed  by  inteiline  comm.orions,  or  by 
uninterrupted  vv^ars  with  foreign  enemies.  But 
Alexander,  an  opulent,  wife,  and  magnanimous 
Prince,  being  married  to  a  daughter  of  England, 
and  in  the  befb  underftanding  with  its  monarch, 
formed  a  refolution  of  recovering  thefe  iiles.  After 
negociations  and  pacific  overtures  had  failed,  he 
equipped  a  fleet  with  an  intention  of  corquering 
the  territories  in  difpute.  But  a  violent  diftemper 
feizing  him  while  engaged  in  the  expedition,  he 
died  without  havirg  made  any  progrefs  in  the 
execution  of  his  defign.  The  untimely  death  of 
this  excellent  King  happened  in  the  year  1249  *. 
It  is  furprifirg  that  the  Scottiih  hiftorians  iTiou'd 
have  been  flrangers  to  a  circumftance  Jo  remarkable 
0s  the  vafl  preparations  made  by  King  Alexander 

'    Chroa   Mun.     Torfx.  Mi.l.  Oread,   p.  64. 
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II.  to  wrefl  the  Ebiides  out  of  the  hands  of  foreign 
ufurpers.  They  Iiave  related  at  great  length  the 
dilputes  of  that  Prince  with  John,  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  fervices  done  by  him  to  the  Barons  who 
fought  againft  that  unhappy  monarch  ;  the  fubfe- 
quent  ditierences  h^.  had  vvirh  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  with  Henry  III.  togetlier  with  the  manner  i  1 
which  he  quelled  two  or  three  dangerous  rebellions 
at  home  :  but  one  of  the  nobleft  projeds  he  had 
ever  formed,  a  projei5l  which  undoubtedly  he 
would  have  executed,  had  heaven  pro'orged  his 
days  for  any  time,  has  by  thefe  writers  been  bu- 
ried in  oblivion. 

'*  AlexandEx^,  King  of  Scots,  faith  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Man,  prepared  a  mighty  fleet  about  this 
time  t,  with  a  view  of  conquering  the  iiles  ;  but 
a  fever  feized  him  in  the  ifle  of  Kerwaray  t,  of 
which  he  died. 

The  old  Illandic  hifliorian,  tranflated  by  Tor- 
fasus,  gives  a  more  particular  account  of  this  grand 
defign.  "  Alexander,  of  Scotland,  faith  that 
writer,  aduated  by  a  flrong  paflion  of  extending 
his  dominions,  raifed  forces  throughout  all  his  ter- 
ritories, and  boafted  that  he  would  not  lay  down 
lu's  arms  till  he  had  reannexed  the  Ebudes  to  the 
kingdom  already  in  his  poflefllon.  He  alfo  held 
forth  that  he  would  fubdue  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
To  fucceed  the  better  in  this  undertaking,  he  be- 
gan to  tamper  with  one  of  the  Hebridian  Kings, 
"Jon  or  John^  the  fon  r\i  Dugal  of  Lorn,  and  grand- 
fon    of  Somerled,  Thane   of  Argyle.     Haco  had 


t  That  is  in  the  year  1249. 
X  On  the  coaft  of  l.orn. 
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committed  the  impregnable  fort  of  Kiarnaburgh  *, 
and  two  or  three  other  caflles  of  great  importance^ 
to  this  John.  Alexander  offered  him  much  hirger 
poiTeflions  than  thofe  he  had  obtained  from  tlie 
King  of  Norway,  provided  he  would  deliver  up 
the  fort  and  caftles.  But  the  Hebiidian  chief,  in 
fpite  of  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  and  all  the 
ample  promifes  made  to  him,  continued  faithful 
to  his  mafter.  Alexander,  not  difcour-jged  by 
this  repulfe,  profecuted  his  deiign,  and  invadrd 
the  ifles.  But  while  he  lay  in  the  bay  o^  Rialar- 
fund  t,  faith  Torfseus,  after  his  author,  he  had  a 
very  extraordin.  -y  vifion  and  foon  after  died  X. 

About  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  Harohf^ 
the  fon  of  Godred  the  Brozcn^  and  grandfon  of  that 


*  The  tme  name  of  the  fort  is  Kiarnaburgh  ;  it  lay  in  afmall 
jocky  ifle  near  the  coaft  of  Mull. 

I  The  RiaLirfund o(  tho.  Iflandic  hlftorian,  is  the  iflancl  Kiara- 
rey  near  the  Sound  of  Muii,  where  Alexander  died,  as  we  ieain 
from  the  epitaph  infcribed  on  bis  tomb,  in  the  abby  church  of 
IVlelrcfs.     See  Abercromby's  Life  of  Alexander  II. 

X  Three  men  approached  Alexander  when  afleep  in  his  bed. 
Thefe  phantoms  were  St.  Olaus,  King  of  Ncruay,  Sr.  Magn'1.3, 
Earl  of  O.-^kney,  and  St.  Coluniba,  abbot  of  Fona.  The  firll  cf 
Thefe  being  a  perfon  of  great  ftature,  with  a  red  coloured  face, 
and  clad  with  a  royal  apparel,  locked  him  full  with  a  ftern  and 
terrible  look  The  fecond  was  in  his  appearance  younger, 
wonderfully  hantfome  and  very  richly  dreiTed.  The  third,  who 
was  taller  than  the  reft,  and  very  violent  in  his  manner,  aQi>?d 
the  King,  in  a  moft  wrathful  tone,  whether  he  really  intended 
to  invade  the  Ebudes  ."^  Alexander  anfwering  in  the  affirmative, 
the  phantom  adviled  him,  at  his  peril,  to  drop  that  dejlgn  and 
teturn  home.  After  the  King  had  related  this  awful  dream  to 
thofe  about  lii.m,  the  \\ifeft  of  hh  council  dilTuaded  him  very 
earneftly  from  the  profecution  of  his  defign  :  but  perfil'^- 
ir>g  in  his  former  reloiution,  he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  dif- 
lempei  which  ibon  Hiade  an  end  of  his  life  and  rafh  project  toge- 
thci,  Vide  Torfs.  HiiL  Oread,  p.  163,  164. 
■'  Reginald 
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Reginald  who  had  formerly  reigned  in  Man,  al- 
fumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Ifles.  But  his  reiga 
was  tyrannical  and  fnort.  Summoned  by  his  pa- 
j.> mount  Lord  to  appear  before  him,  he  found 
himfdf  under  the  neceflity  of  repairing  to  Nor- 
way, and  was  imprifoned  there  for  his  ufurpaticn 
and  cruelties  X. 

Ha  CO,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  his 
daughter  and  fon-in-law,  Harold,  the  Ton  of  Olcn'e 
the  Black,  had  unfortunately  perifhed,  committed 
the  adminiftration  of  all  public  affairs  in  the  E- 
budes  to  John,  the  fon  of  Dngaly  and  grand(bn  of 
Somerled,  till  fome  one  of  the  b'ood  royal  could 
be  conveniently  fent  into  that  province  t.  But 
John  arriving  in  Man,  alTumtd  the  regal  title, 
without  regarding  either  his  mailer's  inrcru(5\ions 
or  the  inclinations  of  the  people.  But  the  people 
higlily  provoked  by  this  indignity,  and  firmly  at- 
tached, at  the  dime  time,  to  their  lawful  Prince, 
drove  the  ulurper  out  of  the  ifland,  and  having 
foon  after  concerted  matters  with  their  neighbours, 
declared  Magnus,  the  fon  of  Olave,  their  King  *  ; 
and  Haco  recognized  his  title.  Jolin,  difippointed 
in  his  ambitious  views  by  the  exaltation  of  a  rival, 
began  to  hearken  to  the  advantageous,.ofter  of  the 
Scottifh  monarch.  Alexander  fl.  had  in  vain  em- 
ployed the  ftrongell  folicitations  and  amplefl  pro- 
mifes  to  corrupt  him  II  ;  but  the  coniun<?ture  was 
now  more  favourable  ;  and  Alexand  r  III.  hgd  all 
the  fuccefs  he  could  defire  in  feducing  John  from  hi* 
allegiance  to  his  fovereign. 


X  Chron  Man.  ad  ann.  1249. 
t  Torfae.  Hifl.  Oread,  p.  164. 

Chron.  A^nn    ad  ann.  1250. 
11  Toife.  Hift  Oread,  p.  164, 
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The  Scorn Ih  and  Norwegian  hiflorlans  give 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Weftern  Illes  were  reunited  to  the  dominions  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  i\Iexander 
III.  Buchanan's  account  is  as  follows: 

*'  \\\  the  year  1263,  Acho^  King  of  Norway, 
having  approached  the  toail  of  Kyle  with  a  fleet  of 
one  hundred  and  fixty  fhips,  landed  tv/enty  thcu- 
fand  men  near  a  town  of  that  dilhicl:  called  ^iir. 
His  pretext  for  making  war  upon  the  Scots  was, 
that  fome  of  t!ie  illes  which  had  been  promifed  to 
his  anceftors  by  Donald  Bane^  had  not  been  given 
up.  Thefe  were  Bute,  Arran,  and  the  two  Cum- 
ras,  places  which  had  never  been  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  the  Ebudes.  But  to  one  v/ho  wanted 
only  fome  colour  of  reafon  for  making  war,  it  was 
enough  that  thefe  places  were  iflands.  Acho  re- 
duced the  two  largeft  of  them  before  any  oppofi- 
tion  could  have  been  made  to  the  purpofe.  Elated 
by  this  fuccefs,  he  made  a  defcent  upon  Cunning- 
ham^ and  engaging  in  battle  with  the  Scots,  in  a 
place  called  Lnrges^  was  overpowered  by  their 
fuperior  numbers,  and  reduced  to  the  lliamefuj 
neceflity  of  flying  v;it!i  tlic  greateft  precipitation  to 
his  fhips.  But  the  lofs  of  that  battle  was  not  his 
only  misfortune.  A  violent  tempell  deflroyed  the 
grearefh  part  of  his  fleet,  immediately  after  the 
s^ion  was  over ;  and  it  was  with  no  fmall  difficulty 
that  he  made  his  efcape  into  the  Orkneys  with  a 
few  lliips  that  remained  after  that  calamity.  The 
Norwegians  left  fixteen  thouland  men  in  the  field 
of  bartle,  and  the  Scots  five. 

"  AcHo,  overwhelmed  witli  grief  \]pon  the  lofs 
of  his  army,  and  the  death  of  a  favourite  youth, 
diflicguiflied  by  his  valour,  died  foon  after.     His 

fon, 
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fon,  Magnus,  who  had  lately  come  over  from 
Norway,  Teeing  things  in  a  much  more  defperate 
lituation  than  lie  expeded,  and  as  he  could  not  get 
any  new  fupplies  from  home  before  the  fpring  lea- 
lb  1,  was  willing  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by  a  de- 
finitive treaty  of  peace.  There  were  feveral  rea- 
fons  v/hich  confirmed  him  in  this  difpofition.  The 
Iilanders  were  difaffected,  and  thofe  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Scotland,  on  whofe  alliftarxe  his  father  had 
laid  no  Imall  ftrefs,  had  entirely  abandoned  his  in- 
tereft.  Mmi  had  been  already  reduced  by  the 
e::emy,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  the  other 
illts  were  foon  to  follow  the  fame  fate. 

"  Magnus  was  eafily  determined  by  fo  many 
v/eighty  confiderarions  to  offer  a  p^ace  :  but  Alex- 
ander would  not  hearken  to  any  propofitions  made 
by  the  Norwegian  ambafladors,  till  it  lliould  be 
previouily  agreed  that  the  Ebudts  fhould  be  ceded 
to  him,  and  annexed  to  his  crown  for  ever.  This 
preliminary  article  having  been  at  lad  admitted,  a 
final  pacification  was  concluded  on  the  following 
term.s  :  That  the  King  of  Scots  lliould  immediately 
pay  four  thouland  merks  of  filver  to  his  brother  of 
Norway,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Ebudes,  of 
which  the  latter  miade  a  total  renunciation,  and  to- 
gether with -that  fum,  an  annual  tax  of  an  hundred 
merks  of  filver,  was  to  be  paid  by  Alexander,  and 
his  fucceflors,  to  Magnus,  and  his.  It  was  further 
ftipulated,  that  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the 
former,  fhould  marry  Hungonan,  the  fon  of  the 
latter,  as  foon  as  their  ages  fhould  permit  *." 

In  this  manner  were  tlie  Weilern  Illes  recovered 
by   Alexander  III.   of  Scotland,  and   upon    thefe 

*  Buchan.  Rer.  Scot.  Hilio  lib.  \'\.  cap.  62,  63. 
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terms  c:'ded  by  Magnus  of  Norway,  if  we  are  to 

give  faith  implicitly  to  the  Scottifh  hiflorians. 

But  the  account  given  by  Torfseus  of  the  mat- 
ter, after  the  authors  of  his  country,  and  the  pubhc 
records  kept  there,  is  in  fubftance  this. 

"  In  the  year  1263,  the  petty  Kings  of  the  So- 
dorian  illes  acquainted  their  fovereign  Haco  of 
Norway,  that  Kiarnach^  Earl  of  Rofs,  had  com- 
mitted the  moft  cruel  devaftations  in  their  territo- 
lies,  that  he  had  deftroyed  many  of  their  towns, 
villages,  monafteries  and  churches,  and  that  he  had 
in  the  moll  barbarous  manner  killed  all  the  people 
that  fell  in  his  way,  without  any  diftindion  of  age 
or  fex.  They  notified  further,  that  the  King  of 
Scots  had  declared  he  would  never  defift  till  all  the 
Ebudes  poifefied  by  the  Norwegians  fhould  be  re- 
united  to  his  dominions  X. 

"  Haco,  a  Prince  of  uncommon  abilities,  and 
of  a  military  genius,  heard  all  this  with  a  becoming 
indigaation  ;  and  having  without  lofs  of  time  fitted 
out  a  vaft  fleet,  fct  fail  for  Scotland,  on  the  irth 
of  July  1263.  He  arrived  in  Shetland  on  the  13th, 
and  flaid  there  for  two  weeks;  and  after  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Orkneys  and  Caithnefs,  fteered 
his  courfe  firfl  for  the  Lewis,  and  afterwards  for 
Sky.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Magnus,  King  of 
Tvlan,  and  by  Dugal,  oie  of  thofe  great  Lords  in 
the  illes,  who  had  allumed  the  regal  title.  Haco 
was  piloted  by  this  vafTal  King  to  the  Sound  of 
Mull,  and  from  Mull  to  Kiarary.  He  had  ordered 
a!!  his  fhips  of  war  to  rendezvous  in  this  ifle,  and 
here  he  received  a  confiderable  accelllon  of  ftrength 


X  Torfx.  Hill.  Oread,  p.  165, 
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by  the  jundlion  of  a  fleet  which  the  Iflanders  had 
brought  to  his  aid. 

"  While  Haco  was  fettling  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions at  Kiarnry,  he  detached  a  Iquadron  of  fifty 
fhips  to  the  ifhhmus  of  Kintyre,  and  another  con- 
filling  of  fifteen  to  the  illc  of  Bute.  The  firft  was 
commanded  by  Magnus,  King  of  Man,  and  Du- 
gal,  the  Sodorian  Prince  already  mentioned.  Three 
or  four  Norwegian  Captains,  and  one  of  the  Ebu- 
denfian  Chieftains  commanded  the  other.  Thefe 
two  fquadrons  had  all  the  fuccefs  that  could  be 
defired.  The  corquefl  of  Kintyre  was  finilhcd  in 
a  fhort  time.  Two  Lords  who  bore  the  greaitft 
fway  in  that  province  delivered  it  up  to  the  Nor- 
wegians, fwore  fealty  to  Haco,  and  brought  in  a 
thoufand  bullocks  for  the  ufe  of  his  army.  The 
caflle  of  Bute  furrendered,  and  the  whole  ifland 
was  fubdued,  and  a  confiderable  body  of  troops 
fent  from  it  did  no  fmall  damage  on  the  continent 
of  Scotland. 

"  While  Haco  lay  before  the  ifie  of  Arran, 
after  having  reduced  all  the  other  Ebudes  *,  the 
King  of  Scots  fent  ambalfadors  to  him  with  propo- 
fitions  of  peace.  The  Norwegian  monarch,  after 
receiving  feveral  different  melfages  in  the  fam.e 
ftile,  began  to  liften  to  the  overtures  made,  a"d 
fent  two  biihops  and  three  laics  of  diftinguifhed  ta- 
lents, invelled  with  a  public  character  to  fettle  all 
differences.  Alexander  was  in  appearance  fond 
of  an  accommodation,  but  infifted  peremptorily 
that  Arran,  Bute,  and  Camray,  fliculd  be  reftored 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Haco,  unwilling  to 
grant  fuch  advantageous  term^s,  and  perceiving  that 


"^  Torfs.  Kin.  Ouad.  p.  i66. 
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he  had  been  too  long  amufed  with  the  infidions 
promifes  of  an  enemy,  wlio  had  been  fpinning  cut 
the  time  with  afFedted  delays,  till  he  could  draw  a 
more  numerous  army  together,  broke  off  the 
treaty,  and  recommenced  hoftilities.  He  had  in 
vain  made  a  new  propolal,  that  he  and  the  King  of 
Scotland  fhould  meet  in  a  certain  place,  at  the 
head  of  their  reipedive  forces,  and  either  fettle  a 
lafling  peace,  or  terminate  their  differences  in  a 
pitched  battle. 

"  Ha  CO  finding  that  his  enemy  had  only  made 
an  equivocal  declaration,  in  anlwer  to  this  gene- 
rous propofal,  fent  Msgnus  and  Dugal  of  the  illes, 
together  with  fome  more  of  his  general  officers,  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet,  confiding  of  f  xty  fail,  and  a 
numerous  body  of  land  forces,  into  the  bay  o^  Skip- 
afiord  *.  Thefe  generals  having  landed  their  troops, 
penetrated  into  the  country — deltroyed  all  the  vil- 
lages around  Loknlovie — laid  wade  a  country  from 
which  one  of  the  Scottifh  earls  derived  his  title, 
and  carried  back  all  the  plunder  they  could  find  to 
their  fhips." 


*  Sklpafiord  is  a  Norwegian  word,  which  fignifics,  according 
to  Torfxus,  x.\\QBoyofJhips.  In  the  confines  of  ihe  fniies  of 
Argyle  and  Dumbarton  there  is  a  bay  wliich  is  now  called  Loch 
loung,  a  Galic  word,  of  the  lame  import  with  the  Skipafiord  o( 
the  Norfe.  Unlets  this  Loch  loung  be  the  bay  meant  by  Torfxus, 
and  the  writer  whom  he  tranflates,  it  muil  be  the  bay  of  Greenock. 
Each  of  thffe  bays  lies  at  a  fmall  dillancc  only  from  Lokti-hve, 
i.  e.  Loch-lomondy  a  large  ftefh-water  lake,  tint  abounds  with 
iflands,  agreeably  to  the  account  given  ot  it  liy  the  Norwegian 
writers.  The  tratt  of  land  which,  according  to  the  fame  wri- 
ters, gave  his  title  to  a  Scottifli  earl,  muil  be  the  county  of  Len- 
nox, or  foire  part  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  either  Lorn  or  Lochaber, 
as  Torfaeus  imagined. 


While 
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While  the  fquadion  commanded  by  Magnus 
lay  in  the  bay  of  Skipafiord^  a  terrible  tempelt  de- 
ftroyed  a  great  part  of  it — the  grand  fleet  lying  at 
the  fame  time  before  an  illand,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde  it  may  be  prefumed,  five  tranfports  were 
driven  from  their  anchors,  and  wrecked  on  the 
coafh  of  Scotland.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
*'  that  Haco's  own  galley  was  favcd.  The  Scots 
feeing  fo  many  of  the  Norwegian  veiTels  ftranded, 
came  down  to  the  fhore  in  great  numbers,  and 
attacked  them  ;  but  the  Norwegians,  fupported 
by  a  reinforcement  fent  from  the  fleet,  defended 
themfelves  with  extraordniary  valour,  and  main- 
tained a  defperate  fight  throughout  all  the  night, 
till  the  Scots  found  it  convenient  to  retire." 

On  the  following  day,  Haco,  notwithfl:anding 
the  manifefl:  difadvantages  of  every  kind  to  v/hich 
his  people  were  expofed,  formed  a  refolution  of 
landing,  either  to  fliare  the  fame  fate  with  his 
diftrefied  forces  on  fhore,  or  to  relieve  tliem  out  of 
fuch  imminent  danger.  But  tlie  chief  man  of  his 
council  and  army  perfuaded  him  to  keep  the  fea, 
and  fend  new  fupplies  of  men  to  the  party  afhorc. 
As  the  ftorm  continued  to  rage  without  any  inter- 
miflion,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  land  more  than 
eight  hundred  men,  v/ho  had  t;n  times  their  num- 
ber to  encounter.  They  fough%  however,  with 
undaunted  refolution  a.-d  vigour  for  a  whole  day. 
The  enemy  gave  v/ay  in  tiie  eveni'g,  and  with- 
drew to  a  place  of  fafety.  The  Norwegians  pur- 
fued  them,  and  after  having  diflodged  them,  re- 
tired to  their  fhips,  and  joined  their  companions. 

*'  The  day  ?ftei  this  engagement,  Haco  took 
up  the  bodies  of  the  Norwegians  who  had  been 
flain,    and   buried   them   in   holy  ground. — The 

winter 
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winter  now  approaching,  he  left  the  ifle  before 
U'hich  his  fleet  lay,  and  fleered  his  courfe  for  th« 
North.  In  the  courfe  of  his  voyage  through  the 
Ebudes,  he  difmifled  Magnus,  Dugal,  and  ieveral 
other  Sodorian  lords,  and  appointed  governors  over 
the  ifles  and  forts,  of  which  he  had  made  himfelf 
mafter.  He  arrived  fafe  in  the  Orkneys,  and  died 
foon  after  at  Kirkwall  *." 

A  Norwegian  hiftorian  animadverts  with 
fome  degree  of  feverity  on  the  Chronicle  of  Man, 
as  well  as  upon  the  Scottifh  v/riters,  for  aflertir.g 
that  Haco  effected  nothing  in  this  expedition  ;  and 
I  incline  to  think  he  had  great  reafon.  It  is  hardly 
f>oflible  to  believe  that  the  battle  of  Larges^  if  ever 
fuch  a  battle  was  fought,  was  fo  very  fatal  to  the 
Norv/egians  as  is  reprefented  by  the  Scottifh  hillo- 
rians.  Their  lofs  amounted  to  fixteen  thoufmd 
men,  according  to  Buchanan,  but  twenty-five 
thoufand,  according  to  Boece  ;  and  neither  of  thefe 
writers  could  determine  whether  the  Scottifh  army 
was  commanded  on  that  occafion  by  Alexaiider  the 
Third  in  perfon,  or  by  Alexander  Stewart,  the 
great  grandfather  of  King  Robert  the  Second.  From 
that  and  other  circumftances  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
cluded, that  the  records,  or  rather  perhaps  tradi- 
tionary reports,  from  which  thev  drew  their 
account  of  Haco's  misfortunes,  muft  have  been 
very  imperfe(5t 

If  the  Norwegian  fleet  hf.d  been  almofl  totally 
deftroyed  by  a  tempeft  ;  if  the  grcareft  part  of 
Haco's  land  forces  had  been  cut  off  in  the  battle  of 
Large s ;  if  the  Ifle  of  Man  had  been  reduced  by 
King  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotland  ;  and  if  a 


Torfx.  Hiii,  Oicad.  p.  166,  167,  S;c. 

fpirid 
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fpirit  of  diffatisfadion  generally  prevailed  in  the 
other  Ebudes  ;  all  which  is  alledged  by  our  Scottiili 
hiftorians  ;  it  is  ftrange  that  Magnus,  the  fon  and 
fucceiror  of  Haco,  with  thefe  and  feveral  other 
manifeft  difadvantages  on  his  fide,  could  have  been 
able  to  procure  a  peace,  in  every  refpeft  more  ho- 
nourable to  him  than  to  the  other  contradlirg 
power.  In  vain  has  it  been  objedted  by  Abercrom- 
by  *,  that  Magnus  would  never  have  given  up  the 
acquifitions  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  of  Bute^ 
x^rran  and  the  Comras,  together  with  Man  and  the 
other  Illes,  if  his  father  had  effeded  any  thing 
confiderable. — Magnus  was  young,  a  flranger  to 
the  art  of  war,  and  of  a  pacific  difpofition.  The 
Ebudes  lay  at  a  great  di fiance  from,  the  feat  of  his 
empire.  The  revenue  fent  from  thefe  ifles  into  liis 
exchequer  amounted  dnly  to  ten  merks  of  gold, 
and  that  was  paid  only  at  the  acceflion  of  a  nev/ 
monarch.  The  expence  to  which  his  crown  had 
been  put  in  the  late  King's  time,  for  fecuring  thefe 
remiote  and  unprofitable  territories,  would  have 
probably  overbalanced  all  the  duties  collecfled  there 
fince  the  days  of  Harold  Harfager.  Befides  all 
this,  we  learn  from  a  Norwegian  Chronicle,  cited 
by  Torfaeus,  that  in  the  year  immediately  after 
x-iaco's  death,  the  King  of  Scotland  fent  fome 
friars  to  treat  with  Magnus  concerning  the  Ifles  -,  a 
circumftance  hardly  credible,  had  his  father's  army 
and  fleet  received  (o  heavy  a  blow. 

A  PEACE  at  length  was  concluded  at  Pertly  ia 
the  year  1266;  Alexander  the  Third  of  Scotlvid 
being  prefent,  together  with  his  clergy  and  nobles, 
while    the    chancellor  of  Norway  and  one  of  his 


*   Mart  Atch.  vol   i.  p.  323. 
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barons  reprefented  King  Magnus.  The  principal 
articles  of  the  treaty  were,  That  the  Kings  of 
Norway  fhould  lay  no  further  claim  to  Man^  or  to 
the  Sodorian  Ijles  .----That  thefe  fhould  for  ever  be- 
long to  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  with  all  the  fciperi^ 
orities,  homages,  rents,  fervices,  and  other  rights 
pertaining  to  them,  together  wkh  the  patronage  of 
the  biihopiic  of  Man  ;  faving  at  the  lame  time  to 
the  church  of  Drontheim  her  metropoHtical  jurif- 
didion  o\erthat  fee; — That  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ifles  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  fhould  enjoy 
all  the  heritages  and  privileges  formerly  granted  to 
them  by  the  Kings  of  Norway,  without  being 
brought  to  account  for  any  thing  they  had  done 
before  that  time  in  favour  of  their  old  mailers  : — 
And  that  the  Hiid  inhabitants  fhould  be  governed 
for  the  future  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  fub- 
jed  to  its  laws,  unlefs  any  of  them  fhould  incline 
to  refide  elfewhere ;  in  which  cafe,  they  were 
ro  have  full  liberty  to  remove  unmolefted  witb 
their  effeds. 

On  the  other  hand.  King  Alexander  obliged 
himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  pay,  as  an  equivalent 
fur  the  renunciation  made  by  his  brother  Magnus, 
four  thoufand  merks  flerling,  within  four  years, 
from  the  date  of  the  treaty — together  with  an  an- 
nual penfion  of  one  hundred  merks  flerling,  to  be 
paid  in  the  church  of  St.  Magnus  in  the  Orkneys, 
by  Alexander  and  his  fuccelfors,  to  the  King  of 
Norway  and  his  fucceiTors  for  ever. 

We  are  told  by  the  Scottifh  hiflorians,  that  to 
eflablifli  this  peace  upon  the  mofl  folid  foundation, 
another  article  was  inferted  in  the  treaty,  by  which 
the  contrading  parties  obliged  themfelves  recipro- 
cally to  marry  Hungonan^  the  Ton  of  Magnus,  to 

Margaret^ 
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Margaret,  the  eldefl  daughter  of  Alexander.  But 
the  Ion  of  Magnus  who  married  the  Lady  Marga- 
ret of  Scotland,  was  not  called  Hungonan,  but 
Eric  ;  and  he  was  not  born  till  the  year  1270,  tha;t 
is,  four  years  after  the  peace  had  been  concluded 
at  Perth  *.  So  very  ill  informed  were  the  Scottifh 
writers  with  regard  to  almoft  all  the  difputes 
and  tranfa(5lions  between  Alexander,  Haco,  and 
Magnus  -f. 

They  give  us  a  long  account  of  the  mighty 
feats  performed  in  Man  by  Alexander,  lord  high 
fteward  of  Scotland,  and  John  Cummin,  earl  of 
Badenoehj  who  had  been  fent  thither  by  Alexan- 


*  See  the  contraift  of  marriage  between  Eric  and  Margaret, 
inter  Fo?Jera  Anglix,  torn.  xi.   p.  1079. 

t  It  is  not  improper  to  obferve  that  Abercromby,  the  firft  of 
our  hiftorians  who  gave,  and  perhaps  could  have  given,  the 
Noiwegian  account  of  thefe  dilb.x;s  and  tranfaflions,  is  far 
from  being  eyr.C^  in  the  relation  of  thenj,  which  he  drew  out  of 
Torfarus.  He  was  either  in  too  great  hurry,  or  too  much  under 
the  influence  of  national  prejudice,  while  tranflating  that  author^ 
His  c^-mplaint,  that  the  names  of  the  ifles  through  which  he 
made  his  progrefs,  are  very  different,  in  the  Norwegian  Journal, 
from  thofe  now  given  them  by  the  bcots,  is  no:  altogether  juft  ; 
and  were  it  more  fo,  the  objection  would  fignify  little.  To  thole 
who  know  the  fituation  of  the  ides  through  which  Haco  palTed, 
and  have  at  the  fame  time  any  notion  of  the  Galic  and  Norfe, 
the  journal  is  abundantly  intelligible,  and  worthy  of  credit.  The 
aurhor  of  it  feems  to  have  affiled  in  the  expedition,  and  to  have 
been  a  fpedlator  of  every  place  and  adion.  He  may  indeed 
ha^e  extenuated  the  lolTes  fuftained  by  his  countrymen  upon  that 
occafion  :  but  furelv  an  objedlion  of  gic-ter  force  may  be  made 
iipoa  the  fame  head,  againlt  the  veracity  of  thofe  writeis  who 
have  appeared  on  the  other  fide  of  the  queition. 

I  add  further  from  Torfceus,  that  Sturles,  an  eminent  poet, 
cotemporary  with  Haco,  gave  a  full  defcription  of  the  expedition 
in  heroic  verle,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  his  compofiuon  was 
extant  in  that  author's  time  :  if  fo,  the  Norwegian  annals  feem  ifl 
'his  matter  to  b^  preferable  to  thofe  of  Scotland. 

S  ?!  der 
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der  the  Thiidi  and  of  the  vigorous  refiflance 
made  by  Magnus,  then  King  of  Man  and  the  Ifles, 
in  dc^feiice  of  his  people  and  crown.  But  the  au- 
tiior  of  the  Chronicle  of  Man,  who  lived  in  that 
very  period,  makes  no  mention  of  ihefe  things. 
After  relating  that  Magnus,  tiie  fon  of  Oiave, 
King  of  Man  and  the  Ifles,  died  at  his  caftle  of 
Ruiiin  in  the  year  1265,  he  adds,  in  the  very  next 
ientjnce,  t'lat  the  kingdom  of  the  Ifles  was  tran- 
flated  in  the  following  y.ear  to  Alexander,  King  of 
Scots. — Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Scot- 
tifli  hiflorians  mufl:  have  been  m.ifled  in  their  rela- 
tion of  theie  matters,  as  well  as  in  the  "account 
they  give  us  at  the  fame  time  of  the  conquefl:  of  all 
fhe  WefLcrn  Ifles  by  the  lord  higii  fleward  of  Scot- 
iar.d,  the  earls  of  Athol,  March  and  Carnock, 
together  with  the  thanes  of  Argyle  and  Lennox. 
If  this  conquell  had  been  made  before  the  treaty  of 
Perth,  it  is  matter  of  no  fmall  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Scots  fliould  have  granted  fuch  extraordi- 
nary condruoiiS  on  that  occafion  to  his  adverfary  of 
Norway,  li  after,  it,  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
the  petty  Kings,  lords  and  chieftains  of  the  Ifles, 
men  v/hofe  territories  lay  at  confiderable  diltances 
from  one  another,  men  diflradted  in  their  councils, 
all  too  feeble  to  contend  with  a  pov/erful  Monarch 
in  their  neighbourhood,  if  clofely  united,  and  all 
psifeClly  fe!ifible  that  Magnus  had  abandoned 
tliem  (i>v  ever,  could  have  thought  of  making  any 
refiflance  againfl:  their  n<t\v  mafl:er,  efpecially  as 
tijeir  hue  fovereign  had  fecured  their  eftates,  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  every  kind,  in  the  ftrongefl: 
m-inner.  This  and  Buchanan's  fllence  confidered, 
I  am  apt  to  fufpedf,  that  this  conqueft  received  all 
ilie  exiflisnce   it   ever  had  from  the   invention  of 
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Boece,  who  has,  in  too  many  inftances,  forgotten 
or  negicded  the  firll  rule  which  an  hiilorian  Ihoiild 
have  in  view. 

We  learn  indeed  from  the  little  Chronicle  ^o 
ofter  quoted,  that  the  people  of  Man,  four  years 
after  all  tlie  Ebudes  had  been  ceded  by  Magnus  of 
Norway,  to  Alexander,  Kin^  of  Scots,  fought 
with  great  fpirir,  though  unruccefsfully,  agamfl 
an  army  fent  by  that  Monarch  to  reduce  them  *. 
From  that  time,  till  the  crown  of  Scotland,  with 
all  the  dominions  pertaining  to  it,  was  extorted 
from  the  unhappy  John  Baliol,  by  Edward  the 
Firft  of  England,  the  lile  of  Man  continued  in 
the  poffelTion  of  die  Scots.  But  about  the  latter 
end  of  King  Edward's  reign,  one  of  the  family  of 
Montacute,  who  was  oF  the  blood  royal  of  Man, 
faith  Cambden  t,  having  raifcd  a  body  of  Englilh 
adventurers,  aflerted  his  right  to  the  ifland  by 
force  of  arms,  and  drove  the  Scots  out  of  it :  bur 
leaving  plunged  himfelf  into  a  valt  deb:  by  the 
expence  attending  this  conquefl,  he  mortgaged 
the  ifland  to  the  famous  Anthony  Bee,  bifhop  of 
Durham,  and  patriarch  of  Jerufalem.  Some  time 
after  the  death  of  this  bifliop,  Edward  the  Second 
made  over  the  kingdom  of  Man  to  his  favourite 
Peter  de  Gavefton  ;  and  when  that  minion  could 
no  longer  enjoy  the  grant,  gave  it  to  Henry  de 
Beaumont,  with  all  the  demefnes  and  royal  jnr if- 
diflion  thereunto  belonging  X. 

In  the  year  1 31 3,  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scots, 
after  having  befieged  the  caflle  of  Rullin,  which 


*  Chron.Mann.  ad  ann.    1270. 

•|-  Cambden,  in  his  Continuation  of  the  hiftory  of  Man. 

X  Cambden,  ibidem. 
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was  bravely  defended  by  the  Englifh,  took  it  at 
laft,  reduced  the  whole  ifliind  of  xMan,  and  made 
iiis  nephew,  Randolph  earl  of  Murray,  lord  of  it. — 
Randolph,  upon  receiving  this  title,  al'umed  the 
arms  of  the  later  Kings  of  that  illand.  The  arms 
of  the  older  Kings  of  Man,  I  mean  thofe  of  the 
Norwegian  race,  were,  a  Hiip  with  its  lails  furled, 
and  the  title  in  their  feals  was,  P.ex  Mannia  is^ 
Infularum  *-  The  arms  of  the  later  Kings  were 
three  human  legs  linked  together. 

In  the  unfortunate  reign  of  David  Bruce, 
William  Mont acutCy  earl  of  Salifbury,  recovered 
Man  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Randolph  family,  raid 
in  a  little  time  fold  it,  together  with  the  crown 
thereof  to  Willi ara  Scraps.  Upon  the  confifcation 
of  Scrope's  eftate,  Henry  the  IV.  of  England  be- 
Aowed  the  illand  and  lordfhip  of  Man  upon  Henry 
Piercy,  earl  of  Northumberland.  Eut  Piercy 
having  been  attainted,  in  about  four  years  after 
this  grant,  the  Ifle  devolved,  by  the  King's  fii- 
vour,  upon  the  Stanley  family.  It  is  almoft  need- 
lefs  to  add,  that  the  earls  of  Derby,  of  that  fa- 
mily, enjoyed  the  title  oi  Kings  and  Lords  of  Man ^ 
for  many  ages,  till  the  fovereignty  of  it  fell,  by 
female  fijcceirion,  to  the  family  of  Athol. 

The  vaft  Continental  eftate  of  Sumcrled, 
thane  of  Argyle,  and  the  large  acquifitions  he  had 
made  in  the  Ifles,  at  tlie  expence  of  hie  brother- 
in-law,  devolved  wholly,  fome  time  after  his 
death,  on  his  tv/o  fons,  Dugal  and  Reginald.  The 
lordOiip  of  Argyle,  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the  for-- 
per,  together  with  the  entenfive  ifland  of  Mull, 
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und  fome  others  of  inferior  note.  The  latter  had 
Kintyre,  lia,  and  feveral  more  of  the  fmaller  E- 
budes.  The  fucceiTors  of  thefe  two  brothers, 
while  tlie  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  llles  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Norwegian  Princes,  Hke  thefe  their 
alHes,  neighbours,  and  fometimesmafters,  afflimed 
the  highell  titles,  and  made  an  extraordinary  fi- 
gure for  many  ages.  We  have  already  feen  that 
John,  the  fon  of  Dugal,  the  fame  who  had  revolt- 
ed over  to  Alexander  the  Third,  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  King.  The  pofterity  of  Regi- 
nald had  pretenfions  equally  good  to  that  appella- 
tion, and  were  more  than  equally  able  to  fupport 
them.  They  accordingly  bore  the  regal  tide  for 
a  long  time.  ■  While  the  more  immediate  defcen- 
dants  of  Sumerled  poflelTed  the  Sodorian  IJles^  with 
a  kind  of  royal  jurifdiction,  the  Nordureys^  or  the 
illes  to  the  North  of  Ardnamurchan,  were  go- 
verned by  the  viceroys  fent  thither  by  the  Kings 
of  Man.  Thefe  viceroys  or  governors  were  gene- 
rally the  fons,  or  brothers,  or  kinfmen  of  the 
reigning  Princes.  Of  one  of  thofe  lieutenants  are 
defcended  the  MacLeods  -,  a  family  once  very  pow- 
erfiil  in  the  Northern  divifioa  of  the  Ebudes. 
Their  defcent  from  the  Kings  of  Man  appears  not 
only  from  tradition,  and  the  genealogical  tables  of 
the  fennachies,  but  likewife  from  the  arms  of  the 
family  ;  one  branch  of  the  two  into  which  it  has 
been  divided,  above  five  centuries  back,  retaining 
the  tbree  united  legs,  and  the  other  a  pip  icitb  its 
fails  furled. 

Besides  the  petty  Kings  and  powerful   chief- 
tains fprung  from   Sumerled   and  the  Nordureian 
governors,  there  were,  in  the  two  feveral  divjfions 
of  the  Weflern  lOes,  manv  co -.Iderable  himilies^ 
S  4.  fom« 
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iome  of  a  Scottifli  extracftion,  and  others  originally 
Norwegians.  At  the  head  of  each  of  thele  fa- 
milies was  a  perfon  of  high  dignity  and  impor- 
tance among  his  own  people.  His  ordinary  title 
was  Tierna^  or  Annin^  two  words  of  much  the 
lame  fignifi  cation  ;  the  fir  ft  of  them  belonging  to 
t-lie  Ga!ic  tongue,  the  fecond  to  the  Teutonic. 
We  learn  from  Torfaeus  and  the  Highland  fenna- 
chies,  as  well  as  from  many  paflages  in  the  Chro- 
nicle of  Man,  that  thefe  Tienis  or  Armins^  called 
frequently  the  great  men  of  the  Illes  in  that  Chro- 
i-iicle,  were  much  employed  in  the  adminilliation 
of  public  affairs,  and  of  the  utmoft  conftquence 
at  the  time  of  eleding  Kings  and  governors. 

It  appears  from  an  exprefs  article  of  the  paci- 
fication of  Perth,  above  inferted,  that  Magnus 
cook  care  to  fecure  the  ellates,  privileges  and 
rights  of  all  the  great  men  in  the  Illes,  whether 
petty  Kings,  Chieftains,  or  Arm  ins.  It  was  pro- 
vided in  the  fame  article,  that  thefe  great  men, 
and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  illes,  fhould 
be  fubjecft  to  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  and  governed 
by  the  laws  and  culloms  of  that  realm  for  ever. 
But  to  me  there  feems  to  be  no  great  temerity  iil 
affirming,  that  the  Ifles  were  almoft  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Scottilh  empire,  and  totally  unre- 
Icrained  by  its  laws  for  about  two  centuries  after 
tliat  tranfacflion.  The  lords  and  great  chieftains 
were  abfolute  monarchs  within  their  little  princi- 
palities :  all  the  laws  known  among  their  people 
were,  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure  of  theijr 
mailers,  the  decifions  of  ignorant'  brehons,  the 
canons  made  by  their  prieits,  abbots  and  bilhofs, 
fome  ftrange  cuftoms  defcended  to  tlrem  from 
their  ancellors  tl.'  Caledonians,  and  fome  feudal 
infijlutions  left  amoj.g  ilicm  by  the  Norwegians. 

It 
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I  T  does  not  appear  that  the  great  men  of  the 
Ill^-s  paid  any  pecuniary  taxes  to  the  government 
of  Scotland  during  the  pe:iod  I  have  mentioned, 
or  joined  their  arms  with  their  fovereign  againfl 
his  enemies,  till  ai'ter  the   middle  of  the  fifteentli 
centiify.     The  deflrudive  wars,  foreign  and  do- 
mtftic,  in  which   the  whole   nation  was  miferably 
involved  during  that  time,  put  a  fbop  to  alm.ofl:  all 
legal  proceedings  in  ttie   heart   of  the   kingdom, 
aid  much  m.ore  in  remote  corners.     Amidfl  thefe 
dilerac^lions,  and  the  diiVeiped  to  laws  necefiarily 
atten-ding  them,  it  could  not  have   been  expeded 
that  Iilanders,  who  enjoyed  a  fort  of  regal  autho- 
rity   at  home,    and    had   nothing    to    fear   fiom 
abroad,  would  have  fpontaneoufly  burdened  them- 
felves,    or  their  people,  with   any  public  duties. 
.Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  far  King 
Alexander  III.  eftablifned  his  authority  in  the  Illes; 
ar.d  after  the  death  of  that  excellent  Prince,  and 
while  the  fatal  difputes  conftquent  upon  it  did  re- 
main, the  Sodorian  and  Nordureian  lords  had  the 
beft  opportunities  they  could  defire  of  enlarging 
their  power,  and   rendering  themfelves  indepen- 
dent. 

ANGUS,  Lord  of  the  Ifies,  was  ltd  by  poli- 
tical reafors,  as  well  as  by  motives  of  a  m.ore  lau- 
dable kind,  to  engage  in  the  caufe  of  Robert 
Efuce.  When  that  illuftrious  Prince,  after  the 
unhappy  battle  of  Methven,  had  fled  into  the 
'Wcftern  Highlands,  purfued  by  the  force  of  an 
Englifn  Monarch,  extremely  formidable,  and  un- 
ab'e  to  fecure  a  fafe  retreat  in  any  other  part  of 
his  own  dominions,  Angus  received  him  into  his 
caflle  of  Saddle,  protected  him  there  for  fome 
time,  and  furnhhed  him  with  boats,  to  tranfport 
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himfelf,  and  his  fmall  party  of  trufty  friends,  into 

an  obrcurc  ille  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland. 

When  fortune  began  to  fmile  a  httle  on  the 
royal  adventurer,  Angus  aflifted  him  v/ith  the  ut- 
moft  alacrity  in  recovering  his  paternal  eftate  of 
Carrick  ;  and  when  every  thing  was  at  flake  for 
the  laft  time,  the  honour  and  life  of  his  fovereign, 
x\\2  freedom  and  i-.'dependency  of  his  country,  the 
exiilence  of  his  friends  and  fellow  patriots,  all 
in  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  being  fwallowed 
lip  by  a  prodigious  army  of  foreigners,  he  joined 
lii.n  at  Bannockburn  with  five  thoufand  men,  fay 
the  Highland  fennachies,  and  did  him  a  moft  fub- 
ilantial  fervice  upon  that  occafion. 

After  Robert  had  fully  eftablifhed  his  autho- 
rity in  every  part  of  his  dominions,  he  gave  to 
Angus  fcveral  marks  of  an  extraordinary  regard, 
Hov/cver  fcnliblc  the  King  might  have  been  that 
it  was  highly  impolitic  to  increafe  the  power  of 
a  lord  of  the  Ifles,  he  bellowed  on  his  old  friend, 
perhaps  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  a  confide- 
rable  part  of  the  eftates  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Cummins  of  Lochaber  and  MacDougals  of  '  orn, 
two  families  that  had  deferved  very  ill  of  him, 
and  had  for  that  reafon  been  forfeited. 

The  gi-andfon  of  this  Angus,  John,  lord 
of  the  Ides,  adopting  a  very  different  fyftem,  a- 
bandoned  the  intereft  of  David  Bruce,  and  efpou- 
fed  the  caufe  of  Edward  Baliol.  Having  obtained 
from  that  Prince,  while  acting  the  part  of  a  Scot- 
tiih  King,  a  right  to  all  or  moft  of  the  Ebudes, 
after  vindicating  that  right  by  the  fuperiority  of 
his  ftrcngth,  he  began  to  afpire  after  a  regal  au- 
thority at  home,  and  in  purfuance  of  that  defign, 
entered  into  a  fonnal  alliance  with  that  powerful 
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prince,  Edward  the  Third  of  England.  But  re- 
turning afterwards  to  his  allegiance  to  his  natural 
Jovereign,  Robert  the  Second  of  Scotland  confirmed 
all  the  rights  of  his  family,  wliether  old  or  recent, 
;ind  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. — Donald 
his  101  of  that  marriage  was  the  famous  Lord  of 
the  Illcs,  who  added  the  earldom  of  Rofs  to  the 
vatt  poireilions  left  by  his  anceflors,  fought  the 
batile  of  Harlaw,  to  defend  that  acquifition,  againft 
tile  duke  of  Albany's  army,  and  maintained  his 
titli;,  in  fpite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  thofe  in 
the  adminiftration  of  that  time. 

The  two  immediate  fucceflbrs  qf  Donald  were 
either  too  powerful  to  be  loyal  fubjefts,  or  too 
much  the  objedls  of  public  jealoufy  and  private 
refentment  to  be  left  in  the  undifturbed  poffeflion 
of  their  overgrown  eftates.  John,  the  laft  of  thefe 
great  lords,  prqvoked  by  injuries  received  from  the 
court  of  Scotland,  either  really  or  in  imagination, 
deluded  at  the  fam.e  time  out  of  his  duty  by  the 
Douglafies,  and  bribed  withal  by  Edward  the 
Fourth  of  England,  who  took  care  to  feed  his  im- 
moderate ambition  with  the  amp'eft  prom ifes,  ex- 
erted his  whole  ftrength  in  fubverting  the  efta- 
blifhed  government  of  his  country,  and  in  the  end 
proved  the  ruin  of  his  own  family's  greatnefs. 
He  loft  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  together  with  many 
other  confiderable  trads  of  land  which  he  had 
pofTeiTed  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
v;as  of  courfe  reduced  to  a  lyiediocrity  of  fortune, 
which  difabled  him  cffedually  from  being  any 
longer  formidable.  The  other  chieftains  and  great 
men  of  the  Ifles,  who  had  been  long  the  obfe- 
quious  vaflais,  or  at  befl  the  impotent  neighbours 
of  Sumerled's  pofteriry,  embraced   fo  favourable 
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an  opportunity  of  alleri^ing  their  liberties,  procu- 
red new  rights  to  their  eftates  from  the  crow:],  and 
became  from  that  time  forth  ufeful  fubjeds. 

This  vafl  diminution  of  that  almoft  unbounded 
power,  of  which  tne  lords  of  the  Ifles  had  been 
poflefled  for  fome  ages,  happened  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Third,  and  after  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 
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DISSERTATION  XVII. 


Of  fome  Monuments  of  Antiquity  in  the 
Weftern  Iflands  of  Scotland.  Occafional 
Obfervations  upon  the  Genius,  Manners, 
and  Cuftoms,  of  the  Hebridian  Scots  of 
the  Middle  x\ges. 


THE  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Argyle, 
were  the  theatre  of  the  firft  campaign  of 
Julius  Agricola  in  Caledonia.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  confiderable  detachments  of  the  Roman 
army  pafTed  over  from  the  continent  into  fome  of 
the  Southern  Ebudes.  It  may  iikev/ife  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  Agricola's  fleet,  in  its  return  to 
South  Britain,  through  the  Deucaledonian  Sea,  was 
more  than  once  under  a  neceflity  of  refitting  in 
fome  of  the  many  excellent  harbours  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ebudes.  But  whether  the  Romans  took 
any  long  flay  in  thofe  places  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  they  have  not  left  any  monuments  of  anti- 
quity there.  The  Norwegians  and  Druids  are  the 
only  people  who  have  left  the  lead  veftige  of 
ihemfelves  behind  them  in  thofe  iflands, 
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The  circles  of  flones  fo  often  mentioned  by 
Oflian,  and  fo  frequent  in  the  northern  Ebudes, 
were  the  works  of  the  Pidtilh  Drilids,  and  though 
fimple  in  their  eonftrutlion,  are  not  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  curious.  They  were  the 
temples  in  which  the  old  hcathenifh  priefls,  em- 
ployed by  our  anceftors  in  the  fervice  of  their 
idols,  performed  the  mofl  fulemn  o.iices  of  their 
fuperflition.  There  are  many  of  thefe  temples  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Ealfern  Ebuda  of  Ftolomy, 
now  called  the  Ifle  of  Sky.  In  the  language  of 
the  country  they  are  generally  called  Druidical 
houfes  ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  have  but  a 
very  confufed  idea  of  Druidifm,  flill  they  agree 
in  calling  the  circles  holy  places,  and  foftietimes 
give  thenri  the  name  of  temples  *. 

That  the  Caledonians,  as  well  as  other  Celtic 
nations,  worlhipped  the  fun  under  the  name  of 
Grannius,  admits  of  no  doubt.  An  rnfcription, 
not  many  years  fince  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  praetenture  between  the  friths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde,  is  a  demonftration  that  the  fun  was 
one    oif   the  deities   of  Caledonia.     Grannius   is 


*  About  half  a  century  back,  a  farmer  in  the  ifle  of  Sky 
imagined  he  had  very  good  ieafbns  for  removing  his  houfts 
from  that  part  of  his  farm  where  they  formerly  ftuod,  to  an6ther 
part  which  he  found  had  been  once  occupied  by  the  Diuids, 
and  was  confequently  more  aufpicious.  The  farmer  was  re- 
markably ihduftrious.  and  had  of  courfe  more  than  ordinary 
fuccefs  in  his  bufinefs.  The  confequence  of  his  fuccefs  was, 
that  almoft  all  his  neighbours  removed  their  houles  to  ilie  con*- 
fecrated  hillocks  and  circles  which  tradition  had  named,  afcer 
the  Druids,  nor  would  they  permit  the  leall  ftone  in  thefe  tem- 
ples to  be  touched  for  fear  of  difobiigiiig  the  genius  of  tlie  place  j 
fo  unconquerable  arc  the  remains  cf  a  once  prevalent  fuper- 
flition. 
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hianifeflly  derived  from  Grian  *,  the  Galic  word 
for  the  fun.  That  thofe  circles  of  fl:one  I  have 
mentioned  were  confVru^led  for  the  worfhip  of  the 
fun  feems  to  me  evident,  fiom  a  circumftance 
communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  friend  in  the 
county  of  Invernefs. 

In  the  confines  between  two  diftrids  of  that 
county,  called  Badenoch  and  Strathfpey,  is  a  very 
extenlive  and  barren  heath,  through  which  the 
river  Spey  runs.  On  this  heath  are  flill  to  be  feen 
entire,  many  of  thofe  Druidical  circles  of  ftone. 
The  name  of  the  heath  is  Slia-ghrannas,  which^ 
literally  tranflated,  is  the  heath  of  Gr annua.  No 
perfon  in  that  country  underftood  the  etymon  of 
Slia-ghrannas^  till  my  friend  pafTed  that  way. 
The  country  round  about  this  place  was  called  of 
old,  and  by  fome  of  the  vulgar  to  this  day,. 
Gbriantochd.,  or  the  country  of  Grannius.  Some 
people  imagined  that  Gbriantochd  had  its  name 
from  a  Highland  clan  called  Grants^  who  poflefs 
that  country.  To  me  it  appears  much  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Grants,  in  Galic  called  Griantich^ 
had  their  name  from  the  country,  and  not  from  a 
pretended  Legrand,2i^  the  genealogiftsof  that  tribe 
affirm. 

I  N  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Scotland, 
the  Druidical  holy  places  confift  of  tv/o  or  three 
circles  which  have  the  fame  common  center,  and 


*  Grian  feems  to  me  to  be  derived  from  Gre  or  Gne,  fignify- 
ing  the  nature,  and  thein,  the  oHique  cafe  of  /ein,  fire.  Ill  the' 
Galic  language,  a  confonant  before  an  /j  or  afpiration  is  alwa^-s 
quiefcent,  fo  that  Gre  ihein  muft  be  pronounced  Gre-ein,  i.  e. 
T'he  ejjer.re  or  natural  four  ce  of  fire.  Should  this  etvmon  appear 
unjull,  the  editor,  and  not  the  author  of  the  Dilfcrtations,  is  to 
be  blamed  for  it. 
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greatly  refembJe,  though  in  miniaLure,  the  famous 
Stonehenge  in  Sa]i{]_^ary  plains.  I  have  not  feen 
any  fuch  double  or  triple  circumvallations  in  the 
ifla'^.ds,  but  have  more  than  once  obierved  one 
ftone  broader  than  any  one  of  thofe  which  form  the 
circle,  ftand  detached  from  it  at  a  certain  diftance. 
This  broad  (lone  is  placed  cowards  the  Eall,  wirh 
.^  cavity  in  the  top,  and  a  fiiTure  either  natural  or 
.ariifical  in  one  of  its  fides  :  thefe  hollows  were 
fperhaps  intended  for  receivino-  the  libations  offered 
to  their  Gods,  The  largeft  ftones  in  the  circum- 
ference of  tlie  Druidical  circles,  which  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fee  in  the  Weflern  iOands  are  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  ground,  and  near 
thiee  feet  broad.  The  diameter  of  the  greateil 
area  is  about  thirty  feet.  There  is  fomething 
figreeably  romantic  in  the  fituations  chofen  for 
thefe  tempies.  The  fcene  is  frequently  melancholy 
and  wild,  the  profpecft  is  extenfive  but  not  diver- 
fified.  A  fountain  and  the  n(>ife  of  a  diftant  river 
were  always  efleemed  as  requifite  neighbours  for 
thofe  feats  of  dark  and  enthufiaftic  religion. 

Those  large  heaps  of  ftones  which  are  called 
■Cairns  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Ebudes.  There  are  no  lefs  than 
feven  fach  piles  within  the  confines  of  a  little  vil- 
lage in  the  ille  of  Sky.  All  cairns  are  not  of  a 
fimilar  conftrudion,  Thofe  which  depart  moft 
from  the  common  form  are  called  Barpinin^  in 
the  language  of  the  country  ;  thefe  refemble  the 
barrows  of  England.-  The  word  Barp  or  Barrow 
is  originally  Norwegian.  Cairn  is  a  Britilh  word, 
which  fignifits  a  heap  of  ftones,  either  lying  to- 
gether in  the  greateft  confufion,  or  piled  up  in 
fome  fort  of  order,     I  have  {^^i\\  fome  of  diefe  heaps 

that 
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that  are  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
bafe,  and  about  20  feet  perpendicular  in  heighrh. 
They  are  formed  conically,  and  confift  of  llones 
of  almoft  all  fizes,  as  chance  or  the  materials  of 
the  place  dire<5^ed.  They  lie  generally  near  fmall 
arms  of  the  fea  which  run  into  the  land  and  receive 
rivers.  They  are  always  placed  near  the  common 
road,  and  upon  rifmg  grounds.  The  motives 
which  induced  the  builders  to  rear  up  thefe  piles 
in  fuch  places,  were  the  advantage  of  the  ftones, 
and  a  defire  of  exciting  the  traveller's  admiration 
and  devotion.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  concerning  the  intention  of  thofe  CairnSy 
and  concerning  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
collefted.  Some  will  have  them  to  have  been  made 
by  way  of  trophies,  or  with  a  viewof  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  heroes  flain  in  battle.  Some  con- 
jedure  that  they  were  monuments  erected  by  way- 
faring men  in  honour  of  Mercury,  the  protestor 
of  travellers.  Others  fancy  that  they  were  feats 
of  judicature  for  the  old  Brehons  :  and  others  are 
of  opinion  that  they  were  the  eminences  on  which 
our  old  Kings  flood  after  their  eledion  ;  fo  as  to 
exhibit  themfelves  to  the  multitude.  One  or  two 
critics  have  imagined  that  they  were  no  more  than 
boundaries  which  divided  the  e(l:ate  of  one  great 
Lord  from  that  of  another  :  and  many  have  thought 
that  they  were  intended  only  for  burial  places. 

The  laft  of  thefe  opinions  is  undoubtedly  the 
iufteft.  The  fepulchral  urns  always  found  in  every 
Cairn  that  has  been  hitherto  examined,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  demonftr^te  the  truth  of  it.  Thefe  urns 
are  depofited  in  large  flone  coffins,  which-  lie  in 
the  center  of  the  barrow.  The  coffin  confifls  of 
fix  rude  flat  ftones  j  one  in  the  bottom,  two  in  the 
T  fides. 
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fides,  two  more  in  the  ends,  and  another  larger 
one  above.  There  is  fometimes  a  kind  of  obehlk 
which  overtops  tliC  barrow,  and  flands  at  the  head 
of  the  coffin.  The  coffins  are  generally  more  than 
fix  feet  long,  and  the  urns  which  they  contain  are 
half  full  of  afhes  and  bones.  The  workmanfhip 
of  thefe  vefl'eLs  is  rather  coarfe  than  otherwife  *. 

It  is  a  qiielVion  whether  the  Cairns  were  reared 
by  the  Norwegians  or  old  Britains  of  Caledonia  ; 
there  are  Cairns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the  Highland 
diftricts  of  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Invernefs, 
into  which  neither  the  Norwegians  nor  Danes  ever 
penetrated.  Befides,  the  mountains  of  Carnarvon- 
Ihire  have  many  monuments  of  the  fame  kind.  It 
.  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  old  Britains  ereded 
-fome  of  thefe  fabrics  •,  nor  can  it  be  affirmed  that 


*  It  is  not  above  fifty  years  fince  the  Idanders  underflood 
that  the  barrows  were  the  repolltories  of  the  dead.  Much 
about  that  time  a  gentleman  in  one  of  the  ifles  having  occafion 
for  ftones  lo  build  a  houfe,  broke  doun  one  of  thefe  old  fabrics, 
and  coming  to  the  bottom  of  ii,  near  the  center,  lighted  on 
the  large  flat  Aone  v.hich  formed  the  cover  of  the  coffin.  Up- 
on comparing  a  current  tradition  with  the  contrivance  of  the 
ftones,  and  the  ound  emitted  from  them,  he  immediately  con- 
cluded tha>  here  was  a  Itone  chell  which  contained  a  quantity 
of  hidden  treafure  :  ful'  of  this  agreeable  fancy,  and  dreading 
much  at  the  lame  time  that  a  perfon  of  much  greater  authority 
in  rhe  country  '.•.  ould  infallibly  deprive  him  of  the  tiafure, 
if  the  lecrer  flionld  once  tranfpire,  he  obl'ge  1  the  uorkmen, 
by  the  interpofiion  of  a  m'.lt  folemn  oath,  to  conceal  the  happy 
difcovery.  Alrcr  ihis  point  was  fettled,  and  a  reafonable  di- 
vidend piomif.d  to  every  one  of  the  workmen,  che  c.fTin 
was  opened  with  >iut  care  :  but  rhe  treafure  foun  i  in  It  gave 
verv  little  farisfadtioi. ,  being  no  more  than  a  Imal;  quantity 
of  afccs  contained  iii  a  ycilow-coloured  earthen  vclfel. 
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tlie  Norwegians  were  ftraiigers  to  the  fame  art. 
Vv^e  are  told  by  Pomponius  Mela,  that  the  Druids 
burned  and  interred  the  bodies  of  their  departed 
friends  *,  And  Sir  James  Ware  quotes  a  pallage 
from  an  ancient  book  of  cannons,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  old  Iriih  buried  their  dead  in  the 
lame  manner. 

We  learn  from  the  epitaph  of  the  robber^  Bali- 
ft  1,  and  from  feveral  pallages  in  other  ancient  au- 
thors, dlat  malefadlors  were  fometimies  buried  un- 
der heaps  of  Hones.  It  is  certain  that  the  barrows 
in  the  illes  were  intended  for  illuftrious  perfons,  or 
thofe  of  the  higheft  dignity  among  the  people. 
The  expence  of  time  and  labour,  to  which  thefe 
huge  piles  muft  have  fubjetlied  the  builders,  to- 
gether With  the  coffins  and  urns  found  within  them, 
leave  no  room  for  a  doubt  in  this  matter.  In  one 
of  thefe  barrows  which  I  faw  broke  open,  there 
were  found  four  different  coffins  placed  at  fome 
diftance  from  a  larger  one  in  the  centre.  Each  of 
thefe  contained  an  Urn  with  afhes  and  fome  half 
burnt  bones.  The  coffin  or  cheft  in  the  middle 
was  certainly  the  repofitory  of  a  great  Chieftain  or 
King,  and  thofe  around  belonged  to  perfons  who 
were  either  his  near  relations,  or  heroes  of  a  lefs 
ekalted  character. 

There  is  a  proverbial  expreffion  common  in 
the  Highlands  and  iflands  to  this  day,  from  which 
we  may  form  a  conjedure  of  the  manner  of  ered- 
ing  thefe  piles,  and  the  ufe  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  expreffion  is,  I Jjjall  add  a  Jione 
to  your  Cairn  t  ;  that  is  to  fay,   I  fhall  do  your 


*  De  Siiu  Ob    lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
f  Cur.i  mi  tlochcr  do  char^. 
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memory  all  the  honour  in  my  power,  when  you 
are  no  more.  I  fhall  contribute  to  raife  your  mo- 
nument. This  is  the  language  of  petitioners,  when 
fenfible  the  favours  they  afk  cannot  in  all  proba- 
bility be  fi'.fiiciently  acknowledged  till  after  the 
benefador's  death.  The  religious  belief  of  thefe 
times  obliged  every  pious  traveller  to  add  a  ftone 
to  the  pile  of  the  dead.  The  larger  the  ftone  the 
more  to  the  honour  of  the  departed  fpirit  which 
was  thought  to  hover  around  his  heap,  and  to  re- 
joice over  the  piety  of  the  traveller.  If  the  Cairn 
belonged  to  a  man  of  diftinguillied  merit,  who 
died  in  the  caufe  of  his  tribe,  or  was  reared  in 
memory  of  a  famous  bard,  the  whole  communi- 
ty came  on  appointed  days  to  increafe  the  pile,  and 
fend  it  down  with  luftre  to  pofterity.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  bulk  of  thofe  little  hills,  tho* 
reared  in  times  when  carriages  and  mechanical 
engines  of  all  kinds  were  little  known. 

Among  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity  found 
in  the  Weflern  Iflands,  the  ruinous  forts,  fo  fre- 
quent there,  deferve  the  firft  notice.  The  irregu- 
lar and  uncommon  conftrudion,  the  fimilarity  of 
their  magnificent  fituations,  and  the  almofl:  unin- 
telligible peculiarities  of  their  workmanfhip,  feem 
to  render  them  very  curious objeds  for  antiquaries. 

These  forts  are,  in  tlie  language  of  the  ifles, 
called  Dn7is^  in  that  of  the  Norwegians,  Burghs, 
and  in  the  Iridi,  Raths.  Th'"  firft  of  thefe  names 
is  a  Celtic  word,  which  fignifics  a  hill  or  eminence 
in  almoft  all  languages  *.  It  v/as  cuflomary  a- 
mong  the  ancient  nations  to  build  their  caftles  or 
places  of  defence  upon  high  grounds,  in  order  to 


*  See  Bull.  Did.  Celt.  vol.  I.  p.  2. 
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difcover  the  enemy  before  he  approached,  and  to 
repel  his  affaults  with  greater  facility.  When  the 
inconveniences  of  fuch  fituations  appeared,  the 
places  of  defence  were  built  in  low  grounds  ;  but 
they  flill  retained  the  old  names  of  Diuis^  Ratbs^ 
Burgs  or  Bergs  *. 

It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  to  prove  that  the 
Caledonians,  Pi(fts,  or  ancient  Scots  of  Britain,  had 
ftone  edifices  of  any  kind.  The  cafe  was  the  fame 
with  the  Irilli,  till  after  the  Normans  were  fettled 
among  them  :  and  before  Alfred's  time  there  was 
fcarce  a  royal  palace,  or  a  houfe  for  divine  wor- 
fhip  in  England,  built  of  any  other  materials  than 
timber  f. 

Some  perhaps  will  be  furprized  to  hear  that  the 
piratical  nations  of  Scandinavia  fliould  have  un- 
derftood  any  one  of  the  arts  of  polillied  life  better 
than  our  anceftors.  It  is  unqueftionably  certain, 
that  the  oldeft  forts  on  the  Weftern  and  Northern 
coafts  of  Scotland  were  ereded  by  the  barbarians 
of  the  Northern  Europe.  Tradition  has  hitherto 
preferved  the  names  of  feveral  Norwegian  chiefs, 
who  built  the  mod  confiderable  forts  in  the  E- 
budes  t. 

All  the  Norwegian  towers  in  the  Ebudes  were 
of  a  circular  form.  The  old  fquare  caftles  there 
are  of  a  much  later  date.  Thofe  Norwegians  who 
built  thefe  towers  mufl  have  underftood  the  art  of 


*  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  upon  "trabo,  obferves  that  the 
n^p/o^  of  the  Greeks,  the  Bwg  of  the  Germans,  and  the 
Brica  of  the  Spaniards,  all  flgnify  a  Hill,  in  their  original  fig- 
nifications  ;  fo  Arx,  in  Latin  fignif.ed  the  top  of  a  hill,  as  well 
as   a  cafbie. 

+   Aflerius. 

I   Kynninburgy   Kirnhurg,  Bofenvkk. 
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quarpy'ing,  forming,  and  laying  ilones,  in  great 
perfedtion,  and  have  iifed  mechanical  powers  of 
which  the  iflanders  of  late  ages  have  no  concep- 
tion. The  expence  of  working  and  carrying  the 
ftones  to  the  very  fummit  of  a  high  hill,  or  to 
the  edge  of  a  dreadful  precipice,  through  al- 
moft  impaifable  paths,  mufl  have  been  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  indeed  Superior  to  what  can  \A'e]I 
be  imagined.  One  of  the  fort$  which  I  had  oc- 
cafion  to  view,  ftands  on  the  edge  of  a  rock 
which  hangs  over  the  ocean,  and  is  of  an  amazing 
height.  The  other  fide  of  the  rock  againft  which 
you  approach  the  fort,  is  a  fleep  afcent  of  more 
than  half  a  mile,  and  all  the  ftones  which  com- 
pofed  the  fort  muft  have  been  carried  up  that  hill. 
This  fort  is  in  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  ifland 
of  Earra. 

Many  of  thefe  flriidures  are  ftill  pretty  intire, 
and  almoft  every  one  of  them  is  fituated  upon  a 
hill,  commanding  a  very  extenfive  profpcdl,  or 
upon  a  fmall  ifland  of  difficult  accels,  or  upon  a 
precipice  every  way  hideous.  As  they  were  de- 
fined for  watch  towers,  as  well  as  for  places  of 
ftrength,  they  are  built  and  connerted  through 
irregular  diftances,  every  one  of  them  is  in  fight 
of  another,  and  they  follow  the  windings  of  tr-e 
Tea  coaft  and  valleys.  The  Norwegians  being 
foreigi^ers,  n:id  confequently  under  continual  appre- 
henfions  either  from  the  natives,  or  from  the  Scots 
of  the  continent,  took  care  to  contrive  thefe  for- 
trefles,  fo  as  that  the  alarm  in  cafe  of  an  inva- 
fion  might  run  immediately  from  one  divifion  of 
the  country  to  another.  On  fuch  occafions  they 
raifed  great  pillars  of  fmoke  in  the  day  time,  by 
fetting  fjre  to  a   great  quantity  of   combuftible 

matter. 
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matter,  and  at  night  made    fignals  of  diilrels  by 
burning  whole   barrels  of  pitch. 

The  molt  curious  fabric  of  the  Norwegian 
kind  that  is  to  be  feen  in  any  part  of  the  High- 
lands or  iflands  is  in  Glenelg,  within  two  miles  of 
the  firth  which  divides  that  part  of  the  continent 
from  the  ille  of  Sky.  This  fibric  is  of  a  circular 
form,  about  thirty  four  feet  high,  and  includes 
an  area  thirty  feet  in  diam.eter.  The  wall  is  doubl? : 
the  inner  one  ftands  perpendicular,  and  that  with- 
out falls  in  gently  till  it  unites  with  the  other  near 
the  top  of  what  may  be  called  the  firft  llory.  Th.e 
openii'g  between  the  two  walls  is  four  feet  broad 
at  the  bottom,  and  each  of  the  walls  is  four  feet 
in  thicknefs ;  io  that  both,  i-ncludirg  the  aperture 
between  them,  are  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foun- 
dation. The  flones  are  large  and  better  chofen 
and  more  judiciouOy  laid  than  can  be  well  con- 
ceived. There  is  neither  lime  nor  any  other  kind 
of  cement  in  the  walls,  and  the  ftones  are  indeed 
placed  with  fo  much  art,  and  fo  beautifully  in- 
ferted  into  one  another,  that  none  was  neceffary. 

Between  the  two  walls  there  are  laid  in  a  por- 
tion nearly  horizontal,  different  rows  of  large  thick 
flat  lloneG  which  were  at  f  rfl  near  as  clofe  to  one 
another  as  the  deal- boards  of  a  floor.  T'lefe  uni- 
ted flones  go  a'l  the  way  round  the  edifice,  and 
form  fo  many  different  ftories  of  uneqal  heights, 
from  fix  to  four  feet ;  the  one  ftory  rifipg  above 
the  other  to  the  pait  v/iiere  the  two  walls  meet. 
A  gentlema'i  *  of  th;<t  country,  to  whofe  know- 
ledge and  induflry  \  am  indebted  on  this  lubjedt, 
informed  me  that  fcme  of  the  old    men  in   the 

*  The  reverend  Mr.  Donald  MacLeod. 
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country  who  faw  this  Dun  intire,  were  of  opinioji 
that  the  rows  of  flat  llones  afcended  in  a  fpiial 
line  round  the  building,  and  fupplied  a  communi- 
cation within  the  walls  from  the  foundation  to  the 
top. 

Where  the  two  walls  join,  there  is  a  regular 
row  of  large  flat  ilones  four  inches  thick,  which 
project  horizontally  towards  the  area,  from  the 
face  of  the  inner  wall.  There  was  another  row 
of  fimilar  ftones  which  proje(5\ed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, about  eight  feet  above  the  lower  lire.  But 
the  barbarity  of  a  military  man  employed  by  the 
government  in  that  country,  has  dcllroyed  this 
curious  monument  of  antiquity.  In  this  whole 
building  nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  rows  of 
windows,  or  window-like-apertures  in  the  inner 
wall.  They  rife  in  a  diredl  line  above  each  other, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  fummit  of  the  flrudure  : 
two  of  them  are  detached  from  the  reft,  and  be- 
gin at  the  diftance  of  about  thirteen  feet  from 
the  foundation.  It  appears  that  there  have  been 
fix  rows  of  the  windows  firft  mentioned,  all  of 
the  fame  breadth,  that  is  a  foot  and  a  half,  but 
unequal  in  the  heights,  fom.e  of  them  being  but 
two,  and  others  three  feet  high.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  window  in  the  outer  wall,  nor  of 
any  other  opening  excepting  the  door,  which  com- 
municates with  a  little  circular  flone  fabric  called 
the  Houfe  of  the  Druids. 

It  muft  be  confefled  that  there  are  forne  things 
in  the  conftiu<f\ion  of  this  and  the  other  old  tow- 
ers in  the  iflands  which  cannot  eafily  be  under- 
ftood.  It  is  likely  that  the  feveral  wide  fpaces 
which  lay  between  the  two  walls  were  defigned 
fof   ftorclioufes,    beds,  and  places  of  arms  ;  but 

it 
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it  is  difficult  to  fay  what  might  have  been  the 
intention  of  the  windows  or  openings  in  the  inner 
fide  of  the  walls,  and  of  the  circle  of  flat  ftones 
which  projedls  from  the  top  towards  the  area. 

We  cannot  learn  by  tradition,  or  otherwife, 
that  thefe  buildings  were  ever  covered  above. 
The  men  had  fmall  hurs  within  the  areas,  and 
the  governor  had  a  kind  of  hall  for  his  particular 
life.  The  walls  had  battlements  oif  one  kind  or 
other,  to  which  there  was  an  afcent  either  by- 
ladders  or  through  the  palTages  in  the  middle.  In 
times  of  war  a  centinel  ftood  conllantly  on  the 
battlements  in  a  kind  of  centry  box ;  his  bufinefs 
was  to  cry  aloud  at  certain  intervals,  fo  as  to  con- 
vince the  enemy  without,  that  the  fort  was  not  to 
be  taken  by  furprize.  The  Norwegians  called 
this  centinel  Gok-man.  He  v/as  obliged,  by  the 
rules  of  his  office,  to  deliver  all  he  had  to  com- 
municate in  extemporary  rhymes.  A  large  horn 
full  of  fpirituous  liquor  flood  always  befide  him 
to  ftrengthen  his  voice  and  keep  up  his  fpirits.  It  is 
little  more  than  half  a  century  fince  this  Norwegi- 
an cuftom  was  lad  obferved  in  an  old  tower  be- 
longing to  a  Chieftain  whofe  eftate  lay  in  one  ot 
the  remoteft  of  the  Wellern  Iflands-  Torfsus 
fays  *,  that  the  great  men  of  Norway  employed 
fuch  Gok-men,  not  only  for  giving  the  alarm  in 
cafe  of  danger,  but  likewife  to  inform  the  gener- 
ous lord  of  the  caflle  if  they  fpied  a  veffel  in  di- 
ftrefs  at  fea. 

The  boats  which  were  ufed  by  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  Ebudas,  ought  not  to  be  forgot 
in  defcribing  th«ir  ancient   curiofities.     We  are 

*  Rcr.  Oread.  Kilbr.   p.  8. 
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told  by  Solinus,  that  the  Britons  and  Irifli  com- 
mitted themfelves  to  the  mercy  of  a  tempeftuous 
fea  in  wicker  hulls  covered  with  cow  hides  *.  It 
is  not  above  thirty  years  fince  one  of  thofe  South 
Britifh  boats  or  curachs  was  ufed  in  the  ifle  of 
Sky  :  and  though  the  Norwegians  had  taught  the 
Iflanders  the  ufe  of  building  boats  with  wood  in 
a  very  early  period,  yet  thefe  curachs  were  the 
only  kind  which  they  employed  on  ordinary  occa- 
fions,  till  within    a  century  back. 

Some  of  the  ancient  curachs  mud  have  been 
much  larger  than  thofe  {^^w  in  late  ages.  Mari- 
anus  Scotus  fpeaks  of  three  devout  Irifhmen,  who, 
upon  having  formed  a  refolution  of  leading  a  life 
of  pilgrimage,  left  their  country  with  great  fe- 
crefy,  and  taking  with  them  provifions  for  a  week, 
came  in  a  boat  made  of  fkins,  without  fails  or 
oars,  atter  a  navigation  of  {^'^t'i\  days,  into  Corn- 
wall. We  are  informed  by  Adamnan,  that  St. 
Cormack,  another  wrong-headed  monk,  who  went 
from  lona  to  the  Orkneys  in  queft  of  a  proper 
hermitage,  was  with  all  his  enthufialm  wife  enough 
to  keep  oars  in  his  curach  ;  by  this  precaution 
he  got  fafely  through  the  ocean.  Thefe  curachs 
muft  have  been  of  a  tolerable  fiz%  otherwil'e  the 
romantic  palTengers  could  never  have  made  oit 
their  voyages. 

The  curach  in  which  St,  Columba  came  from 
Ireland  into  lona,  muft  have  been  little  lefs  than 
forty  feet  long,  if  the  tradition  hitherto  preferved 
in  that  Ifland  deferves  credit.  And  we  are  told  by 
Sidonius  Appolinaris  t,    that  it  was  no  more  than 

♦  Vimlmii  /iheb.  t  Carm   \ii. 
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jiiatter  of  amufement  with  the  Saxon  pirates  of  his 
time,  to  crofs  the  Britilh  lea  in  fuch  leathern 
veflcis.  Boats  made  oF  the  fame  materials,  were 
very  commonly  ufed  by  other  ancient  nations,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Spaniards  *  and  the  Veneti  near 
the  Po  t.  It  was  in  fuch  tranfports  that  Caslar 
wafred  his  men  over  the  river  Sicoris,  before  he 
attacked  Pompfy's  lieutenants  near  Ilerda  t- 

Besides  thefe  wicker  pinnaces,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Caledonia  had  a  kii'd  of  canoe  in 
which  they  fifhedon  rivers  and  frelfi  water  lakes. 
This  kind  of  canoe  was  hollowed  out  of  a  large 
Tree,  either  with  fire  or  tools  of  iron.  In  the 
Galic  of  Scotland,  a  boat  of  that  make  was  call- 
ed Amniir  or  trough,  and  Cotti  in  the  language  ; 
of  Ireland.  A  few  of  thefe  canoes  are  ftill  to  be 
feen  in  the  Wefhern  Highlands  :  and  Virgil  was 
not  perhaps  far  miftaken,  when  he  imagined  that 
the  firft  experiments  in  navigation  were  made  in 
fnch  bottoms  ||.  It  cannot  be  aflerted  that  the 
fllanders  had  galleys,  or  what  they  called  long 
lliips,  til!  the  Norwegians  were  fettled  among 
them.  After  that  period  they  furely  had  fuch 
velTels,  and  in  imitation  of  their  maflers,  rowed 
about  in  them  in  quefl  of  plunder  from  fea  to  fea 
Through  almoft  all  the  feafbns  of  the  year  **. 

The    hiftories  of  Scotland   are  full  of  the  de- 
predations committed  by  the  Iflandersof  the  mid- 


*  Srrabo.  f  Geo^g.  lib  iii.         \   Liican   Phar.    1  iv. 

II    Ainos  primum  fluvli  fenfere  cavatas.     Georg.  i. 

**  The  fame  prattice  took  place  among  fhe  ancient  inhs- 
blrants  of  the  Greci;in  ifiands,  foon  after  they  knew  how  to 
CPallrudt  gaJlep.     Thuci^i.  lib,  i. 
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die  and  lower  ages.  The  annals  of  Ireland  com- 
plain loudly  and  Frequently  of  the  Hebridian  Red 
Shanks.  The  petty  Kings  of  Ireland  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  enemies,  either  foreign  or 
domellic,  and  had  conftant  recourfe  to  the  alfifl- 
ance  of  the  Hebridian  Scots.  Mercenary  foldiers 
have  been  always  remarkably  rapacious,  and  by 
all  accounts  thefe  Scots  were  not  inferior  in  cruel- 
ty and  barbarity  to  any  foreign  allies.  Whenever 
they  met  with  a  repulfe  in  Ireland,  they  fled  home 
in  their  ihips,  and  plundered  the  South  Weft 
coafts  of  Caledonia  in  their  way  :  fuch  was  the 
condu(ft  and  art  which  they  imbibed  from  their 
Norwegian  conquerors. 

When  the  Hebridian  chiefs  and  captains  re- 
turned home  after  a  fuccefsful  expedition,  they 
fummoned  their  friends  and  clients  to  a  grand  en- 
tertainment. Bards  and  fennachies  flocked  in  from 
every  quarter  •  pipers  and  harpers  had  an  undif- 
puted  right  to  appear  on  fuch  public  occafions. 
Thefe  entertainments  were  wiid  and  chearful,  nor 
were  they  unattended  with  the  pleafures  of  the 
fentiments  and  unrefined  tafte  of  the  times.  The 
bards  fung,  and  the  youi  g  women  danced.  The 
old  warrior  related  the  gallant  acftions  of  his  youth, 
and  ftruck  the  young  men  with  ambition  and  fire. 
The  whole  tribe  filled  the  Chieftain's  hall.  The 
trunks  of  trees  covered  with  mofs  were  laid  in 
the  order  of  a  table  from  one  end  of  the  hall  to 
the  other.  Whole  deer  and  beeves  were  roafted 
and  laid  before  them  on  rough  boards  or  hurdles 
of  rods  wove  together.  Their  pipers  played  while 
they  fst  at  table,  and  filence  was  obferved  by  all. 
After  the  feaft  was  over,  they  had  ludicrous  en- 
tertainments, of  which  fome  are  llill  a6ted  in  the 

Highlands. 
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Highlands.  Then  the  females  retired,  and  the 
old  and  young  warriors  fat  down  in  order  from  the 
Chieftain,  according  to  their  proximity  in  blood 
to  him.  The  harp  was  then  touched,  the  fong 
was  raifed,  and  the  SUga-Crechin^  or  the  drinking 
(hell,  went  round. 

It  is  a  great  queflion  with  the  prefent  High- 
landers, what  liquors  were  drunk  at  the  feafts 
of  their  predecefTors.  They  find  them  frequently 
mentioned  in  their  old  Tongs  under  various  names  ; 
but  it  is  univerfally  allowed  that  they  were  of  an 
intoxicating  kind.  We  are  told  by  Diofcorides, 
that  the  ancient  Britons  drank  a  flrong  liquor  made 
of  barley,  which  they  called  Ciirmi.  This  furely 
was  the  drink  ufed  by  the  Albanian  Britons,  and 
old  Hebridian  Scots  -,  for  in  their  language,  to 
this  day,  every  great  feaft  is  called  Curme^  as  in 
their  apprehenfion  drink  is  the  very  life  of  fuch 
entertainment.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  Ufjic- 
bai,  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  modern  Highland- 
ers, is  the  fame  with  the  Curmi  of  their  forefa- 
thers ;  and  there  can  be  no  flrong  objedion  to 
this  opinion.  The  Gauls  ufed  their  Cervifia  *  ; 
the  Germans  their  Humnr  ex  Hiirdeo  ;  and  all  thefe 
liquors  are  evidently  of  the  fame  oiigiu,  and  made 
of  perhaps  the  fame  materials.  But  hcv.'sver  that 
may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  the  Illandcrs 
were  furniOied  with  ftrong  drink  in  a  very  early 
period  ;  nor  were  they  fparing  of  it  at  their  pub- 
Jick  entertainments,  whether  of  a  feflal  or  funereal 
kind.  Whenever  the  gueft  was  placed  in  his  feat, 
he  was  obliged,  by  the  fadiion  of  the  land,  to 
drink  off   a  draught  of  xh€\x  IVater  of  Life ^  out 


PJin.  Nat.  Hift.    lib.  xxii.  cap.  35. 
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of  a  large  family  cup  or  fhell.  This  draught  was 
in  their  language  called  a  Drink  of  UJkehai  :  and 
the  gueft  had  no  looner  finilhcd  that  potion  than 
he  was  preCented  with  a  crooked  horn,  containing 
about  an  Eng  ilh  quart,  of  ale.  If  he  was  able  to 
drink  all  that  off  at  a  time,  he  was  rather  liighly 
extolled,  than  condemned  in  the  leafl  for  intem- 
perance. 

The  births  of  their  great  men  were  attended 
with  no  rejoicings  or  feafting  by  the  old  Ht  bri- 
dians.  But  their  funerals  were  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  followed  with  magnificent  en- 
tertainments :  all  the  Chieftains  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  attended  on  fuch  occafions,  and  came 
accompanied  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  their  firft 
men,. and  all  well  armed.  After  inviting  people 
ofru<:!i  rank  from  their  refpedive  habitations  to 
perhaps  a  difbant  ifland,  it  was  incumbent  on  thofe- 
principally  interefted  in  the  folemnity,  to  difplay 
the  utmoil  magnificence  of  expence. 

At  the  funeral  procelT.on,  the  men  belonging  to 
the  different  Chieftains  were  regularly  drawn  up, 
taking  their  i)laces  according  to  the  dignity  of 
their  leaders.  They  marched  forward  with  a  flow 
pace,  and  obferved  great  decorum.  A  band  of  pi- 
pers followed  the  body,  and  in  their  turns  played 
tunes,  either  made  for  that  occafion  or  fuitable  to 
it.  Great  multitudes  of  female  mourners  kept  as 
near  the  coffin  as  pollible,  and  made  the  moft  la- 
mentable bowlings,  tearing  their  hair  and  beating 
their  breads.  Some  of  tliele,  after  the  paroxyfms 
of  their  zeal  or  affeded  grief,  had  in  fome"  meafurc 
fubfided,  fung  the  praifes  of  the  deceafed  in  ex- 
temporary rhimes.  Tho  male  relations  and  de- 
pendents thought  it  unmanly  to  fhed  tears,  or  at 

leuft 
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leafl:  indecent  to  betray  their  want  of  fortitude  in 
public  *. 

If  there  were  any  charaderiflical  diverfities  in 
genius,  Manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  Wanders, 
v/hen  compared  to  their  neighbours  on  the  conti- 
nent, they  mull  have  borrowed  them  from  the 
Norwegians,  who  had  been  long  their  fuperiors, 
and  who  of  confequence  mull  have  introduced 
their  own  tafte,  falhions,  and  laws,  among  them. 
Hence  we  may  account  for  that  difpgfition  and  at- 
tachment which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ebudes  dif- 
covered  to  piracy  and  poetry,  in  a  fuperior  de- 
gree to  any  other  tribe  of  the  Albanian  Scots. 
■ 7 

*  Fasminis  lugere  honeftum  eft,  viris  merainiffe.     Taciius  de 
mor.  Germ. 
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DISSERTATION     XVIII. 


Of  the  Scothfh  and  Pi6lifh  Dominions, 
before  they  were  united  under  one  So- 
vereig^n. 


HAVING  fliewn,  in  the  colirfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding differtations,  that  the  Picfts  and  Scots 
were  the  genuine  pofterity  of  the  Caledonians, 
though  divided  into  feparate  kingdoms,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  I   fhould   throw   feme  h'ght  on  the  extent 

of  their  refpedtive  dominions.  • That   want 

of  records  which  has  involved  their  ancient  hif- 
tory  in  obfcurity,  has  alfo  left  us  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  real  boundaries  of  their  ter- 
ritories. 

According  to  two  ancient  fragments  of  Scots 
hiftory,  publifhed  in  the  appendix  to  Innes's  Cri-' 
tical  Effay,  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Ere,  reigned  over 
Albany,  from  Drumalhin  to  the  fea  of  Ireland  and 
Inchegall*.  The  fea  of  Ireland  is  a  boundary  well 
underflood.  The  Weftern  iflands  of  Scodand, 
formerly   the  Ebudes  of  the  Romans,  are  called 


De  fitu  Albaniae,  quae  in  fe  figuram  homlnls  habet, 

Inchc 
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Inche  Galle  to  this  day.  In  the  eighth  century  thofe 
iflands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  who, 
like  all  other  foreigners,  were  called  Gauls  by  the 
Highlanders  of  the  Continent.  Inche  is  an  abbre- 
vation  of  /««/>,  which  in  the  Galic  fignifies  an 
Ifland  ;  fo  that  Inchegalle^  literally  tranflated,  is 
the  Ijles  of  jlrangers.  How  far  Drumalbin,  the 
other  boundary  mentioned  in  the  fragment,  ex- 
tends, is  not  yet  determi.jed  by  antiquarians. 

The  word  Drumalbin,  literally  tranflated,  fig- 
nifies the  Ridge  of  Albany.  Agreeable  to  this  in- 
terpretarjon,  it  is  called  by  Adamnan,  the  writer 
of  Golumba's  life,  Dorfum  Britaniie,  or  a  Chaiti 
of  hills,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Latiri 
tongue.  Thefe  hills  have  been  confined  to  a  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Grampian  m.ountains,  which 
extends  from  the  Eaftern  to  the  Weflern  Sea. 
But  the  true  meaning  of  the  name  implies  that 
this  Ridge  of  hills  muft  have  run  from  South  to 
North,   rather  than  from  Eaffc  to  Weft. 

The  anonymous  author  of  another  fmall  piece 
concerning  the  ancient  hiflory  of  Scotland,  was, 
according  to  his  own  teftimony,  informed  by  An- 
drew bifhop  of  Caithnefs,  v/ho  flourifhed  in  the 
twelfth  century,  that  Albany  v/as  of  old  divided 
into  feven  kingdoms.  All  thefe  petty  •  ngdoms 
are  defcribed,  and  their  boundaries  iertled  pretty 
exadly.  The  two  laftof  thofe  dynafties  mention- 
ed in  that  fragment  are  the  kingdom  of  Murray, 
including  Rofs,  and  the  kingdomi  of  Arragatheil  *. 
According  to  Cambden  and  Ufher,  the  territories 
of  the  more  ancient  Scots  were   confined  within 

Sextum  regnum   fuit  Murray  et  Rofs.     Septimum  regnufii 
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Cantyre,  Knapdale,  Argyle,  Braidalbain,  and 
fome  of»  the  Weftern  Iflands.  Cambden  believed 
too  precipitately,  that  lona  was  made  over  to  Co- 
lumba  by  Brudius,  King  of  the  Pids. 

Adamnan,  who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  hfe  of 
Columba,  and  was  himfelf  abbot  of  lona,  relates, 
that  the  faint  was  coiirteoufly  received  by  Cona', 
King  of  the  Scots.  As  Adamnan  has  been  very  mi- 
nute in  his  hiftory,  it  is  far  from  being  probable 
that  he  would  forget  Brudius,  had  he  given  fuch  a 
benefadion  to  Columba. 

The  author  of  the  Critical  EfTay  is  more  liberal 
to  the  Scots  than  Cambden  and  Ufher,  and  extends 
their  ancient  territories  to  a  branch  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountain  which  runs  all  the  way  from  Athol 
to  the  fea  coaft  of  Knodort*.  But  as  he  had  very 
juftly  expofed  the  miftake  of  Bede  with  regard  to 
lona,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  from  any  other 
author,  that  either  Brudius  or  any  other  Pidifh 
King  pofTefTed  a  foot  of  ground  from  the  Glotta 
to  the  Tarvifium  of  the  ancients,  he  might  have 
given  all  the  North-weft  coaft,  from  Clyde  to 
Dunft)yhead,  as  alfo  the  Cathanefia  of  his  anony- 
mous author,  to  the  kingdom  of  Arreghael. 

The  Galic  name  Arreghael^  or  rather  Jar- 
ghael  t,  was,  in  the  Latin  of  later  ages,  changed 
into  Ergadia  :  and  it  appears  from  a  charter  grant- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Rofs,  and  confirmed  by  Robert 
the  Second  of  Scotland,  that  Garloeh,  a  diftridt 
which  lies  at  a  confiderabk  diftance  from  Knodort, 
to  the  North,  was  a  part  of  Ergadia  X.     It  is  like- 


*  Near  the  Ifle  of  Sky  in  Invernefs-fhire- 
t  See  a  note  on  the  word  jar- ghael,  page  16. 
X  ConSrmatio  donatonis   Comitis   Roifiae  Paullo  Mactyre  de 
terra  de  Gerloch,  anno  fecundo  Roberci  II. 

wife 
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wife  apparent,  from  the  charters  given  by  King 
Robert  Bruce,  to  Thomas  Randulph,  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, that  all  the  Weftern  Continent,  from  Locha- 
ber  to  Eajl  Rofs,  was  comprehended  within  the 
Efgadia  of  the  antients. 

We  learn  from  Bede  t,  that  in  the  year  603, 
^dan.  King  of  the  Britiffi  Scots,  came  againfl 
Ordilfred,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  at  the 
head  of  a  very  numerous  and  gallant  army  1|,  In 
the  genealogical  feries  of  the  Scottilh  Kings  given 
by  Innes,  from  his  authentic  Chronicles,  ^dan, 
or  Aidan,  is  the  great  grandfon  of  Fergus  Mac- 
Eire.  It  is  difficult  to  underftand  how  this  King 
of  Scots  could  have  muflered  up  fuch  a  vaft  army 
againft  the  Saul  of  the  Englifh  nation  *,  if  his  ter- 
ritories were  pent  up  within  the  fmall  principality 
of  Cambden's  Arreghael,  or  even  the  Ergadia  of 
Innes.  So  far  were  the  Pi(fts  from  lending,  any 
alliftance  to  the  Scots,  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  cjofe  confederacy  with  the  Saxons  of  that 
time. 

The  Britons,  it  is  true,  were  allies  to  Aidan j' 
but  they  deferted  him  in  the  very  crifis  of  this  war. 
He  certainly  could  not  have  any  auxiliaries  from 
Ireland,  as  Bedepofitively  fays  that  the  Irifh  never 
committed  any  acls  of  hoflility  againft  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  always  cultivated 
an  inviolable  friendfbip  with  them.  We  therefore 
have  reafon  to  believe  that  Aidan's  riumerous 
army  mufl  have  entirely  confifled  of  his  own 
fubjeds ;    and    confequently    that   his   dominions 


X  Hift.  Ecclef.  cap.  ^4. 

II   Cum  immenfo  et  foiti  exercitu. 

"*  Aclamn.  Vita  Cclumbs.  lib.  2. 
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comprehended  at  lead  all  the  Weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland,  together  with  the  bifhops  Cartha- 
nefia. 

Brudius,  the  Pidifh  King,  who  was  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  faith  by  Columba,  had  a  kind  of 
royal  feat  at  Invernefs,  This  appears  from  the 
accounts  given  by  Adamnan,  in  the  life  of  that 
faint.  From  the  fituation  of  this  royal  refidence 
we  may  conclude,  that  Murray,  and  very  proba- 
bly Rofs,  which  was  of  old  annexed  to  that  di- 
vifion  of  Albany,  made  a  part  of  the  PidiHi 
kingdom. 

CoLUMEA,  in  his  journey  to  the  palace  of  King 
Brudius,  travelled  over  Drumalbin,  or  Adamnan's 
Dorfum  Britaniae.  It  is  impoflible  to  tell  whether 
the  faint  went  direiftly  from  lona,  or  from  a  more 
Northerly  part  of  thofe  Weftern  diftridts  which 
were  under  his  jurifdidlion.  But  as  there  is  a 
ridge  of  high  hills  all  the  v/ay  from  Glengary, 
where  Loch  Nefs  terminates*,  to  the  Frith  of 
Taine,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  Dru- 
malbin extended  that  far,  and  that  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Scots  and  Pids  were  feparated  by  the  frith 
and  hills  j aft  mentioned. 

All  our  hiftorians  have  agreed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Murray  were  a  feditious  and  difloyal  race 
of  men,  for  feveral  ages  after  the  Scots  had  reduc- 
ed Pi6tavia.  They  rebelled  frequently  againft  the 
pofterity  of  Malcolm  Canemore.  dne  of  thofe 
Princes  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  tranf- 
planting  that  turbulent  people  into  different  parts 
of  his   kingdom.     But  it   may  be  inferred,  from 


*  Brudius  had  his  feat  at  the  end  of  this  lake. 
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the  impatience  with  which  they  hved  under  the 
yoke  of  a  new  government,  that  they  were  of 
the  Pidifh  nation,  and  confequently  that  the  do- 
minions of  that  people  extended  much  farther  to- 
wards the  North  than  fome  of  the  Scotlifh  Iiiflo- 
rians  are  willing  to  allow. 

The  Pids  and  Saxons  were  alternately  maflers 
of  Laiidonia,  or  thofe  more  Eafterly  countries 
which  lie  between  the  frith  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
river  Tweed.  We  learn  from  Bede,  that  Ofwin, 
brother  to  St.  Ofwald,  and  the  feventh  King  of 
the  Northumbrians,  fubdued  the  Pidifh  nation  in 
a  great  meafure,  and  made  them  tributary  f.  This 
Prince  began  his  reign  in  the  year  642.  His  fon 
Egfrid  having  formed  a  refolulion  to  carry  his  con- 
■quefts  beyond  the  Forth,  invaded  the  Pidirti  ter- 
ritories, and  was  cut  off,  with  the  greateft  part 
of  his  army,  in  the  year  685.  A  vidory  fo  de- 
cifive  produced  great  confequences.  The  Pids 
of  that  age  recovered  what  their  predeceflbrs  had 
loft.  The  Eaftern  counties,  or  Laudonia^  fell  im- 
mediately into  their  hands. 

It  appears  from  Bede,  that  the  Saxons  conti- 
nued mailers  of  Galloway,  when  he  finifhed  his 
Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  He  gives  an  account  of 
Candida  Caja^  or  whitehorn,  where  a  bifhop  of 
the  Saxon  nation  was  inftalled  in  his  time.  After 
Bede's  death,  the  Pids  recovered  Galloway  like- 
wife,  or  made  a  conquefl  of  it ;  fo  that  before  the 
extindion  of  their  monarchy,  all  the  territories, 
bounded  on  the  one  fide  by  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Tweed  and  Solway,  fell 
?nto  their  hands. 


Bed.  Hift.  Ecclef  lib.  2,  cap.  5. 
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Upon  the  whole,  it  feems  evident,  that  the  an- 
tient  Scots,  fome  time  before  the  conqueft  of  Pic- 
tavia,  pofiTefled  all  that  fide  of  Caledonia  which 
lies  along  the  North  and  Weftern  ocean,  from  the 
frith  of  Clyde  to  the  Orkneys.  Towards  the  Eaft, 
their  dominions  were  divided,  in  all  appearance, 
from  the  Pi(fti("h  dominions,  by  thofe  high  moun- 
tains which  run  all  the  way  from  Lochlomond, 
near  Dumbarton,  to  the  frith  of  Taine,  which  fe- 
parates  the  county  of  Sutherland  from  a  part  of 
Rofs  ;  and  thofe  high  hills  which  pafs  through  the 
middle  of  Rofs,  are  very  probably  a  part  of  the  an- 
tient  Drumalbino 
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DISSERTATION    XIX, 


Of  the  Religion  of  the  antient  Ca- 
ledonians. 


SOME  ingenious  writers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  Druidifm  was  never  eftablifhed  in  Caledo- 
nia. It  is  difficult  to  fay,  why  aiTertions  fo  ill-founded 
were  obtruded  upon  the  world,  if  it  was  not  to  de- 
duce the  honour  of  the  prefent  prevalent  fyftcm  of 
free-thinking  from  our  remotell  anceftors.  Irre- 
ligion  is  never  one  of  the  virtues  of  favage  life  : 
we  muft  defcend  to  polifhed  times  for  that  fcepti- 
cifm  which  arifes  from  the  pride  and  vanity  natu- 
ral to  the  cultivated  flate  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  not  now  my  bufinefs  to  enter  into  a  controverfy 
with  thofe  who  affirm  that  religion  is  no  more  than 
an  engine  of  policy,  and  that  the  gods  of  all  na- 
tions fprung  from  the  timidity  of  the  multitude  in 
the  firft  ftages  of  fociety. 

Had  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  rofe  originally 
like  vegetables  out  of  the  earth,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Caefar  and  Tacitus,  there  might  have 
been  fome  foundation  for  fuppofing  that  the  Drui- 
dical  fyflem  of  religion  was  never  known  in  Calc- 
U  4  donia. 
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donia.  But  as  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  both  the  divifions  of  Britain  deduced  their 
origin  from  nations  on  the  Continent,  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  think  that  they  carried  along  with  them  the 
gods  of  their  anceilors,  in  their  tranfmigration  tq 
thisifland. 

That  the  Caledonians,  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Agricola,  were  not  totally  diflitute  of  religion, 
appears  from  a  paiTage  in  the  fpeech  which  Tacitus 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Galgacus ;  in  which  that 
chieftain  mentions  both  gods  and  a  providence. 
The  celebrated  writer  alfo  obferves,  that  after  the 
Caledonians  were  worded  in  the  firft  adion  widi 
the  Romans,  far  from  being  intimidated,  or  cured 
of  their  own  felf-fumciency,  they  formed  a  refolu- 
tion  to  renew  the  w^ar  with  greater  vigour.  For 
this  purpofe,  fays  Tacitus,  they  armed  their  young 
men,  placed  their  wives  and  children  in  places  of 
fafety,  fummoned  their  feveral  communities  to- 
gether, held  public  afiemblies,  entered  into  con- 
federacies, and  confirmed  their  engagements  with 
facri rices  and  the  blood  of  vi(flims  *. 

Druidism  was  certainly  the  original  religion  of 
Jill  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  nation  :  yet  Casfar 
obferves,  that  the  Germans,  who  undouhiedly  were 
principally  defcended  fiom  the  great  Celtic  ftock, 
had  no  druids  among  them.  We  have  reafon 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  great  man.  Csefar 
was  too  much  ingrofTed  with  his  own  vafl  projects, 
to  enter  minutely  into  the  theological  infiitutions 
of  the  Germans.  Tacitus,  who  made  the  cufloms 
and  manners  of  Germany  his  particular  ftudy,  in- 


'•*  C'Ktibuset  facrificiis  confpirationem  civitatem  fancire. 
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forms  us  that  priefts  pofTefled  great  influence  in 
that  country. 

D  RU I D^  or  rather  Druthin^  is  originally  a 
Teutonic  word.  Its  meaning  is,  the  fervant  of 
God,  or  the  fervant  of  Truth  :  Dm  or  Tru  fignify 
God  or  Truth  indifcriminately.  It  is  certain  that 
every  German  priefh  was  called  Dry^  and  the 
Saxons  of  England  brought  that  word  from  Ger- 
many into  Britain. — The  Enghfh  Saxons,  before 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  worlhipped,  it  is 
apparent,  the  ancient  Gods  of  Gaul,  and  nearly 
under  the  fame  names.  The  Tuifco^  or  Tuijio  of 
Germany,  to  whom  the  Saxons  dedicated  Tuejday^ 
was  the  fame  with  the  Teutates  of  Gaul  ;  and  the 
Thor  of  the  Saxons  was  the  Taranis  of  the  ancient 
Gauls. 

The  meaning  of  Teutates  is  God  the  Father 
OF  ALL  Beings  :  Dyu^  in  the  ancient  Britifh, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  the  language 
of  Gaul,  fignifies  God ;  and  Tad^  or  Tat^  in  the 
Armorican  dialedt,  is,  to  this  day,  the  word  for 
Father.  The  Thor  of  the  Celto-Scythians  of  Ger- 
many was,  as  I  obferved  before,  the  Taranis  of 
their  neighbours  to  the  South.  In  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Scots,  both  the  names  of  this  divinity 
are  retained  to  this  day,  with  a  fmall  variation 
of  the  final  fyllables.  Torran,  among  the  High- 
landers, is  the  lower  muttering  of  thunder,  and 
Tarninach  *  fignifies  the  loudeft  peals  of  that  aw- 
ful noife. 


*  Tarninach  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Nd'nir-neambnach, 
or  TarreartMch,  as  it  is  pronounced,  literally  fignlfying  Hea- 
'venly  Father-  thunder  being  thought  the  voice  of  the  fuprem? 
Divinity.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  derived  from  Torneonach  lite- 
rally an  unco7P.7non  and  ivanderful  nojfe :  or  from  A^  'air'tteonachf 
^he  Wrathful  Father. 

This 
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This  identity  of  religion  which  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls,  is  a  proof  that 
Tribes  of  the  latter  were  the  prevalent  colonies  of 
Germany.  The  Tedofages,  a  people  of  Gallia 
Norbonenlls,  poffelTed  themfelves,  according  to 
Casfar,  of  the  moft  fertile  regions  of  Germany, 
The  Boii  and  Helvetii,  nations  fpriing  from  the 
Gaulifli  Hock,  made  very  confiderable  acquifitions 
near  the  Hercynian  foreft.  The  Suevi  were  the 
moft  powerful  nation  in  Germany.  Of  the  feveral 
tribes  into  which  the  Suevi  were  divided,  the  Se- 
nones  pretended  to  be  the  moft  noble  and  the  moft 
ancient.  Their  pretenfions  to  antiquity  Tacitus 
fupports  with  an  argument  arifmg  from  the  genius 
of  their  religion. 

"  At  a  ftated  time,"  faith  the  excellent  hifto- 
*'  rian,  all  thofe  who  have  derived  their  blood 
"  from  the  Senones  meet,  in  the  perfons  of  their 
^'  reprefentatives  or  ambaftadors.  This  aflembly 
is  held  in  a  wood,  confecrated  by  the  auguries 
of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  the  fuperftitious  fears 
of  former  ages.  In.  this  wood,  after  having 
*'  publickly  facrificed  fome  unhappy  man,  they 
"  commemorate  the  horrible  beginnings  of  their 
*'  barbarous  idolatry."  In  this  paffage  every  one 
may  fee  tlie  ftrongeft  features  of  Druidifm,  paint- 
ed in  the  moft  lively  colours,  and  placed  in  the 
cleareft  point  of  light.  It  is  unneceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  Senones,  who  fent  colonies  into  Italy  and 
Germany,  were  originally  a  people  of  Gaul,  and 
fettled  near  the  Seine. 

During  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prifcus,  that 
is,  five  hundred  years  before  Caefar  was  born,  Am- 
bigatus.  King  of  the  Celtic  Gaul,  finding  that  his 
territories  were  greatly  overftocked  with  inhabi- 
tants, 
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tants,  fent  his  two  nephews,  Bellovefns  and  Sigo- 
vefus,  at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies,  in 
queft  of  fettlements  in  foreign  countries.  The 
province  allotted  by  the  Augurs  to  Bellovefus  was 
Italy,  and  that  to  Sigovefus  was  the  Hercynian 
foreft. — Livy  has  preftrved  this  piece  cf  hiftory  -, 
and  according  to  Caefar  himfelf,  die  great  univer- 
fity  and  metrepolitical  feat  of  Druidifni  lay  in  the 
<:ountry  of  the  Carnates  ;  the  fame  Carnates  whom 
Livy  places  among  the  fubjeds  of  Ambigatus. 

V\'"'e  have  no  reafon  to  believe,  notwithllanding 
Caefar's  authority  to  the  contrary,  that  there  was 
any  ellential  difference  between  the  religion  of 
Gaul  and  that  of  Germany.  The  '.  idorious^Eoii, 
the  Helvetii,  the  Tedofages  and  Senones,  the 
Celtic  nations  of  Sigovefus,  and  more  efpecially 
his  Carnates,  could  not  have  either  forgot  or  def- 
pifed  their  own  religion,  upon  fettling  themfelves 
in  a  foreign  country.  They  certainly  would  not 
have  difmifTed  the  Gods  under  whofe  aufpices  they 
had  been  fo  fuccefsful.  The  conquerors  mull 
rather  be  naturally  fuppofed  to  have  eftablifhed 
their  own  fpiritual  inflitudons  upon  the  ruins 
of  thofe  which  had  done  fo  little  fervice  to  the 
conquered. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  Druidifm  was  efta- 
blifhed in  South  iBritain.  The  fuperintendant  of 
the  whole  order,  it  has  been  faid,  rehded  there  : 
and  we  learn  from  Caefar,  that  thofe  who  ftudied 
to  underftand  the  deepeft  myfleries  of  that  fuper- 
ftition,  travelled  into  Britain.  Whether  the  moft 
learned  profefTors  of  Druidifm  taught  in  Anglefey, 
^r  elfewhere,  it  is  impofible  to  determine.  From 
the  excifion  of  the  groves  of  Mona,  by  Suetonius 
Paullinus,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favour  of 

that 
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that  little  ifland.  To  make  the  Weflern  Ebiidae 
the  feat  of  thefe  colleges,  is  as  perfed  a  chimera  as 
that  Druidifra  was  not  at  ajl  kiiown  in  Caledonia, 

The  ecclefiallicai  polity  of  North  Britain  was 
cei'tainly  the  fame  with  that  which  took  place 
among  all  the  Celtic  nations.  We  have  the 
dearcit  veftiges  of  the  Diuidical  fuperflition  in 
many  parts  of  ScoLJand  to  this  day.  The  appel- 
lation of  its  prieils,  Dru  and  Druthinich^  is  llill 
|>re(crved.  Their  holy  places  are  pointed  out, 
and  are  called  the  houfes  of  the  Druids  by  the 
vulgar.  In  the  Illes,  and  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent of  Scotland,  are  many  of  thofe  circular  fa- 
brics of  large  rude  ftoncs,  within  which  they  per- 
formed the  myilei  ious  rites  of  their  religion. 

Those  circular  piks  of  flone  are  by  lome  called 
the  Houfes  of  the  Pids.  This  miftake  arofe  very 
probably  from  the  fimilarity  of  four,d  between  the 
two  Gaiic  words  which  exprefs  the  pifts  and  Dru- 
ids. The  Picls  are  fometimes  called  Cruithmc}.\ 
^v\    the  language    of  the   Highlands   and   Druids 

always  Druiihnich  or   I>nii. The  injudicious 

vulgar  think  that  Firgal  and  his  heroes,  who  are 
thought  to  have  been  giants  placed  enormous 
kettles  upon  thofe  circles  of  ftone,  in  order  to  boil 
their  venifon.  Both  thefe  circun-fl; mees  (la.^d  as 
proofs  of  the  uncertainty  of  oral  tradition  in  every 
country. 

The  Romans,  though  feldom  governed  by  the 
fpirit  of  pcrfecution,  were  very  zealous  in  de- 
ftroying  the  Druidifmof  South  Britain.  Claudius 
Casiar  endeavoured  to  aboIi(h  it.  The  groves 
confecrated  to  that  cruel  fuptrfliiiori  in  Mora, 
were  cut  down  by  Suetonius  Pauiinus  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  It  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  other 
governors   and   emperors,  direded  by  the   fame 

prin* 
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principle  of  humanity,  declared  war  againft  tho 
abominable  rites  of  a  fed  who  offered  human  vic- 
tims to  their  idols.  After  Chrifcianity  became 
tlie  eftablit'hed  religion  of  South  Britain,  in  the' 
reign  of  Conilantine,  the  empire  of  Taranis  and 
Teutates  muft  have  been  totally  ruined,  or  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits. — But  the  Pagan 
Saxons,  who,  in  appearance,  had  good  icslbn  to 
boaft  of  the  ftrength  of  their  Gods,  undoubtedly 
le-eilabliHied  the  worfhip  of  thofe  divinities. 

I  HAVE  already  obferved,  that  thofe  vic\orioi23 
infidels  brought  the  word  Dry  from  Germany. 
Together  with  the  name  they  certainly  introduced 
the  office,  being  fuperftitioufly  devoted  to  TuiJIq^ 
IVoden^  and  Tbor.  The  hiflory  of  KingEdv\in's 
converfion,  in  Bede,  and  the  great  revolution 
brought  about  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumberlaiid 
at  that  time,  in  fpiritual  matters,  is  a  fufficient 
demonftration  of  this  pofition.  One  circumftance 
is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  miention  concerning 
the  converfion  of  Edwin.  After  Paulinus  liad  ex- 
horted Edwin  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  a- 
greeably  to  the  inflruc'cions  he  had  formerly  re- 
ceived from  a  perfon  fent  from  the  invifible  world, 
the  King  fummored  his  friends  and  great  council 
to  have  their  advice  and  approbation.  One  of  the 
councellors  or  Princes  was  die  Pagan  High-priefl, 
or  Primus  Po.itificumi.  The  namie,  or  rather  title 
of  this  High-prieft  or  Pontifex  Maxunus  was  Coifi, 
or  Coefi.^ — I  know  not  whether  any  one  has  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  meaning  of  this  word.  It 
was,  in  my  opinion,  the  com.mon  title  of  every 
Druidical  fuper-intendant  of  fpiritual  affairs.  The 
Highland  tale  makers  talk  frequently  concerning 
Caiffie,  or  Qjiffce  Dry  j — and  by   thefe  two   words 

they 
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they  mean  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  fenfe,  fl<ill 
and  cunnii  g.  Dry  undoubtedly  fignifies  a  Druid, 
a  wife  man,  a  prophet,  a  philofopher,  and  fome- 
timesa  magician,  in  the  Galic: — Coiffe  Dry,  Bede's 
Coiffi  or  Piimus  Pontificum,  ftands  for  the  princi- 
pal Druid,  or  what  fuch  a  perlbn  ought  to  be,  a 
man  fupremely  wile  and  learned. 

It  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  any  farther  on  the 
Druidifm  of  Caledonia.  That  point  has  been 
handled  at  great  length  in  another  Efiay  *.  Ger- 
many and  Gaul,  South  Britain  and  Irelar.d,  were 
full  of  that  idolatrous  fuperflition  :  and  how  could 
the  inhabitaiits  of  Caledonia  be  ignorant  of  tlie 
religion  of  tlieir  anceftors  and  brethren  defcended 
from  the  fame  great  Celtic  fource  ? 

It  is,  in  lliort,  very  unreafonable  to  think  that 
a  nation,  in  any  of  its  flages,  fhould  be  totally 
defti-tute  of  religion  :  it  is  both  unnatural  and  con- 
trary to  experience  to  fuppofe  it.  Religion,  whe- 
ther it  arifes  from  the  or'ginal  prefTiire  of  the  di- 
vinity on  the  human  mind,  or  fpriugs  from  a  ti- 
midity inherent  in  man,  is  certainly  more  preva- 
ie.'U  than  atheifm  :  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful  with 
me  whether  atheifm  ever  exifted  in  a  mind  that  is 
not  perfectly  infane.  It  is  a  boafl  of  the  fceptic, 
winch  cannot  be  believed  :  and  it  is  equally  incre- 
dible that  the  favage,  however  much  his  mind  is 
obfcured,  could  entertain  fuch  an  irrational  idea. 

That  the  Caledonians  had  fome  ideas  of  re- 
ligion and  a  providence,  is  certain  :  that  they  were 
more  p'lre  in  their  fpiritual  inftitutio's  than  other 
Celtic  naiions,  their    barbarifm   in    other   reipeds 


*   The  author  alludes  ro  the  DifTertauon  en  the  Druids,   loll: 
among  Sir  lames  .MacDonalu's  papers. 
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fufficiently  contradids. — With  the  Teutates  and 
Taranis  of  their  Gaiililh  arxeftors,  they  probably 
worfhipped  fome  local  divinities  of  their  own  cre- 
ation. That  univerfal  God  of  the  heathen  world, 
the  fun,  was  certainly  worfhipped  with  great  de- 
votion in  Caledonia,  The  inllance  I  have  given, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  difler- 
tation,  is  demonflrable  of  the  honour  paid 
to  that  great  luminary,  under  the  name  of  Gran- 
nius.  The  fires  lighted  on  eminences  by  the  com- 
mon Highlanders,  on  the  firfl  day  of  May,  till  of 
late  years,  is  one  of  the  remains  of  that  fuper- 
ftition. 
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DISSERTATION  XX. 


Of  the  Time  in  which  Chriflianity  was  in- 
troduced into  North  Britain.  That  the 
firft  Churches  of  Britain  were  planted  by 
Oriental  Miffionaries. 


AFTER  fpending  fo  much  time  in  the  in- 
vefligation  of  the  fecular  antiquities  of  the 
Scots  nation,  it  may  be  naturally  expeded  that  I 
have  made  fome  inquiry  into  their  ancient  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory.  My  obfervations  on  that  fubjeel: 
are  comprehended  in  this  and  the  fubfequent  dif- 
fertation. 

The  Chriftian  religion  became  known  in  the 
principal  divifions  of  Britain  before  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  ;  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  deter- 
mine the  particular  time  in  which  the  firft  dawn 
of  the  gofpel  rofe  on  Caledonia.  Tertullian,  a 
writer  cotemporary  with  the  Emperor  Severus, 
and  confeffedly  a  very  learned  man,  affirms  po- 
fitively,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  had,  in  his 
own  time,  penetrated  further  into  Britain  than  the 
Roman  arms  had  done.  Let  us  examine,  there- 
fore, the  teftimony  of  Tertullian,  and  inveftigate 
what  parts  of  Britain  he  had  in  his  eye. 

It 
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it  is  certain,  from  the  feveral  different  paflages 
Vvhicli  TertuUian  has  quoted  from  Tacitus,  that 
he  had  read  the  writings  of  that  gj-eat  hiftorian  ; 
and  from  them  he  certainly  muft  have  underftood 
that  South  Britain  had  been  entirely  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  before  the  end  of 
the  firft  century; 

To  fay  nothing  of  the  fuccefsfui  campaign 
Claudius  Casfar  had  made  there  in  perfon,  the 
Piasror  Aulus  Plantius  had  vanquifhcd  fome  Bri- 
tifh  Kings,  taken  many  garrifons,  and  conquered 
feveral  whole  nations,  Oftorius  Scapula,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Plantius,  fought  and  defeated  the  Iceni, 
Cangi,  Silures,  andBrigantes.  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
Petilius  Gerealis,  and  Julius  Frbntinus,  three  greac 
generals,  carried  their  vidorious  arms  much  far- 
ther than  Oftorius  had  done  :  and  the  famous 
Agricola  had  finifhed  the  conqueft  of  the  couhtry 
now  called  England,  before  he  invaded  Caledonia, 
near  twenty  years  before  the  end  of  the  firfl  cen- 
tury. 

1  T  is  pad  all  doubt  that  Agricola  performed 
great  things  in  North  Britain.  He  ravaged  or  fub- 
dued  thofe  diftrids  of  that  country  which  front 
Ireland.  He  defeated  the  Caledonian  army  on  the 
Eaftern  coaft.  His  fleet  reduced  the  Orkney  illes. 
His  land  and  fea  forces  had  fpread  either  defola- 
tion  or  terror  over  dll  the  maritime  places  of  Cale- 
donia, but  ftill  there  were  many  corners  of  the 
country,  and  even  whole  diftrids,  which  the  dif- 
ficulties arifing  from  their  fituation,  and  his  want 
of  ti.rrte,  hindered  that  illufirions  general  from  per- 
vading. Thefe  diftrids  may  be  reafonably  thought 
"to  have  been  the  places  meant  by  Tertullian  *. 

*  Et  Britanaorum  inaccefia  Romanis  loca,.  Chriilo  vero  fub- 
dira.     Term',  lib.  contra  'udxo-^  cap  7. 
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If  any  one,  to  invalidate  the  force  of  this  tef- 
timony,  fhoLild  objed,  that  Tertullian  was  hafly 
and  dogmatical,  frequently  led  ailray  by  an  in- 
temperate zeal,  and  too  apt,  like  many  of  his  pro- 
feffion,  to  obtrude  pious  frauds  on  the  world,  his 
objection  wou^d  have  been  too  vague  and  unjufl  to 
deferve  a  confutation  that  would  unavoidably  lead 
us  into  a  long  difcuPnon  of  particulars. 

But  were  it  certain  that  this  ancient  writer's 
charad^er  is  enough  to  deftroy  the  credibility  of  e- 
very  fa€l  that  refts  upon  his  bare  teftimony,  ftill 
v/e  have  caufe  to  beheve  that  fome  of  the  remote 
parts  of  North  Britain  were  converted  to  the 
Chriflian  faith,  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  It  is 
im.polhble  to  prove  from  hiftory,  that  no  fuch 
converfion  happened  in  that  period;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  the  gofpel  had  made  its  way  into  the 
Southern  divifion  of  this  ifland  long  before  that 
tim.e,  it  is  probable  that  the  fame  change  took 
place  in  fome  parts  of  Caledonia,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century. 

Christianity  had  made  a  progrefs  amazingly 
rapid  over  all  the  provinces  of  the  Rom,an  empire 
before  the  end  of  the  fi:fi:  age,  nor  were  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  that  new  religion  confined  within 
the  pale  of  the  empire.  It  was  oi:e  of  the  firft 
principles  of  the  p,  imitive  Chriftians  to  communi- 
cate their  dodrine  to  all  nations.  Animiated  by 
the  warmefh  zeal,  they  were  adive  in  propagating 
their  tenets  ;  and  their  fucctfs  was  proportionable 
to  their  pious  induftry  on  that  head.  We  are 
told  bv  Tacitus  that  there  was  a  vaft  multitude 
of  Chriftians  at   Rome*,    when   Nero,  or  fome 


*  leitur  primo  correpti  qui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eorum 
imil.itudo  ingeas,  &c.     Tacit.  Anna),  lib.  i  S- 
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fiial  accident,  laid  that  imperial  city  in  afhes. 
Pliny  the  younger,  informs  the  Emperor  Trajan*, 
that  great  numbers  of  all  ages,  of  all  degrees, 
and  of  both  fexes,  had  embraced  the  religion  of 
thofe  men  :  nor  was  this  fuperftitious  contagion, 
to  fpeak  with  that  author,  confined  to  the  cities 
only,  it  had  fpread  itfelf  likewile  througli  the 
villages  and  country.  He  adds  farther,  that  the 
tem.ples  of  the  province  committed  to  his  care, 
had  been  almoft  deferted,  that  the  facred  rites  of 
the  ellablilhed  worfhip  had  been  a  long  time  neg- 
lected, and  that  the  viciims  had  very  few  pur- 
chafers  till  he  had  applied  the  cure  of  fome  whole- 
fome  feverities  for  rem.edying  (b  great  an  evil. 

Trajan  invefted  Pliny  with  a  confular  power 
over  Bithynia,  Pontus,  and  the  republic  of  By- 
zantium, about  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  cen- 
tury ;  and  the  reign  of  Severus  comes  down  far- 
ther than  the  commicncement  of  the  third.  Afcer 
what  has  been  extradled  from  one  of  his  epiflles, 
it  is  needlefs  to  alk,  whether  Pliny  was  prepoffefled 
in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  or  in  the  humour  of 
framing  holy  ficlions  to  fupport  its  credit  }  So  far 
indeed  was  he  from  having  taken  Inch  a  biafs, 
that,  though  otherwiie  a  reafonable  and  good- 
natured  man,  he  gives  the  hardefi  of  all  names  to 
the  profeflbrs  of  Chriftianity.  He  calls  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  a  fort  of  madnefs,  and  a  filly  and 
extravagant  fuperftition.  It  is  idle  to  fearch  into 
the  political  miotives  which  led  Pliny  to  fpeak  with 
fuch  feverity  againft  Chriftianity.  His  v/ords  fhew 
plainly  that  the  Chriftians  were  greatly  multiplied 
in  fome  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  about  a 

*  Epiit.  xcvii.  iib.  10. 
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whole  century  before  the  latter  end  of  Severus's 
reign.  Here  then  is  a  fad:  which  refts  upon  the 
teftimony  of  unexceptionable  evidence,  and  what 
can  hinder  us  from  believing,  upon  the  faith  of 
the  primitive  divine,  that  the  gofpel  began  to  flou- 
lifli  in  Britain  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  ? 

All  the  Scottifh  hiftorians  are  agreed  that 
Chriflianity  was  eftablifhed  in  their  country  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Donald.  The  objedions  raifed  by  fome 
eminent  antiquaries  againfi  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine, are  of  little  importance.  The  ftory  of  King 
Donald  is  at  leafl  as  well  founded  as  thofe  of  King 
Lucius,  and  King  Arviagrus,  which  fome  anti- 
quaries endeavour^  to  fupport  at  a  vaft  but  ufe- 
lefs  expence  of  learning  *. 

The  Scots  of  former  ages  have,  like  their 
neighbours,  carried  their  prctcnfions  to  fpiritual 
antiquity  extravagantly  high.  Any  one  who  pe- 
rufes  the  famous  letter  of  the  Scottilli  nobility 
and  barons  to  John,  bifhop  of  Rome,  in  the  reign 
of  Robert  Bruce,  will  fee  a  clear  demonflration  of 
this  vanity.  h:>  that  letter,  after  the  greateft  men 
of  the  Scots  nation  had  confidently  afTerted  that 
*'  the  King  of  Kings  had  favoured  their  ancef* 
"  tors,  though  planted  in  the  uttermoll  parts  of 
"  the  earth,  with  perhaps  the  earliefl  call  to  his 
"  holy  faith,  "  they  afllire  his  Holinefs,  that  Chrill 
had  given  another  extraordinary  teflimony  of  his 
particular  regard  to  their  people.  The  words, 
rendered  into  E  ■glifh,  are,  "  Neither  would  our 


*  It  is  more  than  probable  t'lat  what  is   told  concerning  the 
three  Monarchs  is  a^  ablblute  tittion. 
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"  Lord  have  the  Scots  of  old  confirmed  in  the 
**  faid  foith  by  any  other  perlbn  than  the  apoftle 
**  firft  called  by  himfelf  the  mod  worthy  brother- 
"  german  of  the  blefled  St.  Peter,  that  is  St.  An- 
*'  drew,  who  was  fet  apart  to  be  their  everlafling 
*'  patron.     Such  was  the  will  of  Chrift*." 

A  s  the  Scots  were  in  a  perilous  fituation  when 
this  letter  was  written  to  the  Pope,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly convenient  for  them  to  draw  fome  poli- 
tical advantages  from  the  fraternal  relation  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  and  confequently  from  their 
fpiritual  confanguinity  with  Rome.  They  took 
care,  therefore,  to  remind  the  fovereign  pontiff, 
**  that  thofe  moft  holy  fathers  who  were  his  pre- 
"  deceffors,  had  with  many  favours  and  privi- 
*'  leges  flrengthened  their  kingdom  and  people,  as 
"  thefe  had  been  the  peculiar  care  and  portion  of 
*'  St.  Peter's  brother."  Nor  did  they  forget  to 
draw  from  fuch  fhrong  premifes  a  very  important 
conclufion.  They  moft  earneflly  entreated  the 
Pope  to  remember  tliofe  flrong  bonds  of  friend- 
fhip.  They  conjured  him  to  interpofe  his  good 
offices,  fo  as  to  mediate  a  peace  between  them 
and  the  Englifh  ;  and  they  gave  him  to  underftand 
at  the  fame  time,  with  great  fpirit  and  freedom, 
"  that  if  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  partiality,  and 
**  continue  to  give  faith  to  the  mifreprefentation  of 
"  their  foes,  the  Moft  High  would  lay  to  his 
*'  charge  all  the  effufion  of  Chriflian  blood,  and 
*'  all  the  lofs  of  immortal  fouls  that  fliould  enfue 
**  upon  the  difputes  between  them  and  their  un- 
•*  reafbnable  adverfaries." 


•  Se^  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  the  Life  of  John  Barbour. 
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W  E  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Scottifh 
nobility  and  lefler  barons  had  the  ftory  of  their  re- 
lation to  St.  Andrew,  and  confequently  to  his  moil 
worthy  brother-Germian,  from  the  learned  eccle- 
fiaflics  of  thofc  and  former  times.  But  churches, 
hke  nations,  have  frequently  valued  tiiemfelves 
i^pon  an  imaginary  connexion  with  fome  illuftrious 
founder.  That  of  R.ome,  every  one  knows,  be- 
gan early  enough  to  claim  a  peculiar  right  to  the 
Prince  of  the  apofholic  college.  Antioch  had  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  fame  kind,  and  perhaps  a  better 
title  to  the  prerogative  founded  on  it.  Alexan- 
dria, though  the  leat  of  a  great  patriarch,  was 
modcft  enough  to  content  herfelf  with  an  inferior 
dignity.  She  had  only  the  honour  of  having  St, 
Mark  for  her  fpiritual  patron,  a  perfon  who  had 
no  higher  comraiilion  than  that  of  an  evangelifl. 
The  firft  billiop  of  Jeruialem  could  not  with  any 
decency  be  any  thing  lefs  than  the  brother  of  Chrifl. 
Some  time  ago,  it  wou'd  have  been  deemed  a 
heretical  and  a  moft  dangerous  do£lrine  in  Spain 
to  deny  that  the  churches  there  were  founded  by 
James  the  Greater.  Tv/o  centuries  hack,  it  was 
an  article  of  every  Frenchman's  creed,  that  Sr. 
Dennis,  to  fay  nothing  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, preached  with  great  (iiccefs  in  his  country. 
Dennis  v/as  a  memiber  of  the  Areopagus  of  Athens  , 
and  Jofeph  of  Arimathea  was  one  of  the  great 
Jewifh  Sanhedrim.  Rather  than  yield  the  pofi:  of 
honour  to  a  rival  nation,  England  thought  proper 
in  former  days  to  afcribe  the  merit  of  her  con- 
verfton  to  the  honourable  counfellorjufl  mentioned, 
the  fame  excellent  perfon  wlio  had  buried  our  Sa- 
viour in  his  own  tomb  *. 

"*.  'I  houg'.  the  editor  has  all  due  refpei!:!:  for  the  judgment  of 
tiie  Eitglilh,  in  points  of  national  honour,  he  is  far  from  think- 
ing 
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The  churches  of  the  tuo  firfl:  ages,  conftantly 
diftraded  by  the  fears  of  peifecution,  or  always 
employed  in  affairs  of  much  greater  impoitance, 
never  thought  of  drawing  out  of  ecc'efiaftical  an- 
na's or  regifters,  containing  the  hiitory  or  order  of 
their  paftors.  Eufebius  acknowledges  that  it  was 
extreamly  difficult,  lor  this  realbn,  to  inveftigate 
the  names  of  thofe  who  governed  the  churches 
founded  by  the  apoftles  ' . 

The  ableft  ecclefiaftical  critics  have  exhaufted 
the  whole  Itrength  of  their  erudition  and  fancy  in 
fettling  the  order  in  which  Peter  was  fuccceded. 
Clemens  is  one  time  the  firft,  at  another  the  le- 
cond,  but  generally  the  third  in  the  papal  lift. 
Cletus  and  Anacleius  are  in  the  chronological  fyf- 
tems  of  fome  learned  annalifts,  one  time  identified, 
and  at  another  divided  into  two  pontiffs.  Linus  is 
by  many  called  the  fecond  Pope  of  Rome,  and  by 
not  a  few  the  fourth.  Nothing,  in  fhort,  can  be 
more  full  of  uncertainty  or  m.-re  favourable  to^ 
hiftorical  fcepticifm,  than  what  ancient  and  modern 
writers  have  faid  on  this  fubjed  t. 

Hegessippus  was  the  fufl,  who,  about  the 
year  one  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  vulgar  aera, 
began  to   draw   up  catalogues  of  the  bilhops  of 


ing  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  equal  in  dignity  to  one  of  the 
Athenian  Areopagus.  The  Jews,  though  a  chcfen  people,  were 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  illullrious  inhabitants  of  Ate 
tica  ;  it  were  therefore  to  be  wifned  our  anceftors  had  taken  a 
man  of  fome  higher  rank  than  Jo'eph  for  their  fpiritual  patron  ; 
fo  our  rivals,  the  French,  would  have  been  deprived  of  that 
pre-eminence  which  Dennis  has  given  them,  in  this  very  material 
controverfv. 

*  EccleV.  Kid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

\  See  Bafnage,  Hid:,  de  L'Egl'Te,  liv.  vli.  cap.  4. 
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Rorne,  Corinth,    and  other  principal   fees*.     He 
was  another  Papias,  equally  wrongheaded,  credu^ 
]ous,  and  vifionary. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  tafk  that  exceeds  the  power 
of  any  one  who  extends  his  refearches  to  Chriftian 
antiquities,  to  give  authentic  lifts  of  the  oM 
bifhops  of  Rome,  Jerufalem,  and  Antioch,  to  afr 
certain  the  time  at  which  the  once  fairous  churches 
of  Carthage,  and  other  African  diocefes,  were 
founded,  and  to  difcover  their  holy  patrons.  If 
this  is  the  cafe,  why  fhould  we  make  any  difficulty 
of  acknowledging  that  the  origin  of  our  Britilh 
churches,  and  the  fuccelHon  of  our  oldtft  paftors, 
are  totally  loft  in  oblivion,  or  greatly  embairafled 
with  inextricable  abfurdities. 

In  fpite  of  that  fond  partiality  which  men  will 
natura'ly  entertain  for  thofe  who  feem  to  have  done 
honour  to  their  country,  it  is  hardly  in  our  power 
to  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  fome  ancient 
writers,  that  the  Britifti  ifles  were  vifited  by  the 
-jipoftles,  by  either  one  or  more  of  th^t  facred  body. 
To  prove  this  fuppofed  fad,  Ufher  and  Stilling- 
fleet  have  quoted  the  plaineft  teftimonies  from 
Eufebius,  Theodoret,  Jerome,  and  Chryfoftom. 
It  will  be  readily  obje(f\ed,  \h^t  thefe  authors, 
though  very  learned,  were  bad  authorities.  They 
lived  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  time  at  which 
the  event  could  have  happened.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty, Stillingfleet  urges  the  teftimony  of  Clemens 
Romanus,  a  father  of  the  higheft  antiquity,  one 
who  was  cotemporary  with  the  apoftJes  thcrafelves, 
and  one  whofe  name  was  written  in  the  Book  of 

*  pufeb.  Hift.  Ecclef.  lib.  iv.  cap.  27. 
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Life  *.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Corinthians, 
Clemens  fays  exprefly,  that  St.  Paul  preached 
righteoufnels  throughout  the  whole  earth,  and  in 
fo  doirg  went  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  Weft. 
But  thefe  words  are  too  hyperbolical  to  be  literally 
true,  and  tco  undeterminate  10  be  decifive  in  tlie 
prefent  qucftion.  We  know  that  Catullus,  in  his 
lampoon  on  Mamurra  and  Caefar,  calls  Britain  the 
remoteft  ifland  of  the  Weft.  Horace  too  calls  the 
inhabitants  of  our  inland  the  moft  diflant  men  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  f.  But  Virgil  gave  the  fame 
epithet  to  the  Morini  of  Gaul,  though  he  knew 
that  the  Britons  were  beyond  them,  and,  to  fpeak 
in  his  own  language,  divided  entirely  from  the 
whole  world.  And  Horace,  in  another  paffcge, 
calls  Spain  the  laft  of  tlie  Weftern  countries  J.  A 
noted  cape  there  goes  ftill  under  the  name  of  Fi- 
nifterre,  or  the  extremity  of  the  enrth. 

All  this  confidered,  it  is  probable  that  Clemens 
meant  no  more  than  feme  diftant  land,  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Weft.  It  is  certain  that  Paul  in- 
tended to  make  a  Journey  into  Spain  :  fo  we  arc 
told  by  himfelf,  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  The- 
odoret  affirms  that  he  went  thither  after  his  libera- 
tion at  Rome,  The  exprcffion  in  the  epiftle  of 
Clemens  may  be  applied  with  the  ftrideft  propriety 
to  that  country.  If  we  extend  its  meaning  as  far 
as  the  power  of  words  can  go,  we  have  a  kind  of 
demonftration  that  the  apoftlc  preached  in  Ireland, 
and  preached  alfo  in  Thule.     So  a  Chriftian  poet. 


*  Stilling.  Orlg.  Brir.  p.  38. 

f  Carm.  Lib.  i.   Ode  35. 

Serves  iturum  Cxfarem  in  ultimos  orbis  Britannos. 

^  CsrjTi-  Lib.  1.  Cde  36.     Hcfperia  fofpes  ab  ultima. 
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Venantius  Fortunatus,  has  affirmed,  without  any 
fcruple,  though  with  no  more  juflice  than  Virgil 
had  on  his  fide,  when  he  promiled  the  conquefl  of 
the  ultima  Thule  to  Auguflus  Caefar.  Poets  and 
orators  have  a  right  to  fpeak  at  large.  The  Chrif- 
tian  panegyrifts,  who  have  celebrated  the  praifes  of 
apoftles  and  faints,  have  afilimed  the  fame  liberty  ; 
nor  do  they  deferve  any  ievere  cenfure  for  fpeaking 
agreeable  to  the  rules  ot  their  art :  the  whole 
blame  ought  to  fall  on  thofe  reafoners  who  draw 
ferious  conclufions  from  principles  which  are  no 
more  than  the  high  flights  and  hyperbolical  bom- 
baft  of  rhetoric. 

But  v/ere  it  certain,  that  the  teflimoniesof  holy 
fathers,  ancient  Chriftian  orators,  and  ecclefiaflical 
hiftorians,  are  arguments  folid  enough  to  convince 
the  moft  unprejudiced  that  the  apoftles  vifited  the 
Britifti  ifles,  it  is  no-ealy  matter  to  comprehend 
why  their  minifterial  labours  ftiould  be  confined  to 
the  countries  now  called  England  and  Ireland. 
Archbiftiop  Ufher  had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  con- 
vince the  learned  world  that  Ireland  had  her  ftiare 
of  that  mighty  advantage  *,  He  has  quoted,  in 
the  chapter  of  his  Antiquities  which  relates  imme- 
diately to  his  ov/n  country,  a  very  clear  teftimony 
of  Eufebius,  from  which  it  appears,  as  far  as  the 
authority  of  that  writer  can  go,  that  the  apoftles 
preached  in  the  Britifti  Ifles  :  and  vvho  could  deny 
that  Ireland  was  of  old  reckoned  one  of  that  num- 
ber .? 

Stillingfleet  had  no  great  partiality  for  the 
kingdom  of  faints^  and  none  at  all  for  Scotland.  He 
therefore  exerted  his  whole  ftrength  in  proving. 


'^  Btir.  Ecclef  Ant.  cap.  xvi.  p.  386. 
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that  the  Southern  and  better  part  of  Britain  was 
the  happy  land  where  one  of  the  apcftles  had  exer- 
cifed  his  fu,.(ftion.  To  eftabhfn  that  favourite 
point,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  teftimonies  which 
ihe  learned  primate  had  collected  to  his  hand  ; 
taking  particular  care  at  the  fame  time  not  to  drop 
a  kind  hint  that  North  Britain  and  L eland  enjoyed 
the  fame  advantage. 

The  moll  aitient  churches  of  Britain  were 
founded,  in  all  probability,  by  Afiatic  milliona- 
ries.  The  conformity  of  their  belief  and  praftice 
in  the  affair  of  Eafter,  to  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  Chriftians  of  the  Eafl,  ftrengthens  this 
opinion. 

It  is  v/ell  known  that  the  celebration  of  Eafter 
was  one  of  the  earlieft  cufloms  v.hich  prevailed 
among  the  primitive  Chriftians.  The  precife  time 
at  which  that  feftival  ought  to  be  kept,  was  almoft 
iiniverfally  reckoned  an  affair  of  the  lafh  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  queflion,  what  that  time  was, 
however  frivolous  in  itfelf,  proditced  high  difputes, 
fchifmatical  divifions,  and  the  moft  difagreeable 
effcds. 

The  churches  of  the  Leffer  Afia  folemnized 
their  Eafter,  ag.'^eeably  to  the  Mofaical  inftitution 
with  regard  to  the  Jewilh  paiTover,  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  moon,  in  the  firft  month.  The 
churches  of  the  Wefl,  and  of  many  other  countries, 
took  care  to  celebrate  that  feaft  on  the  Lord's  day 
thereafter.  This  diverfity  of  opinion  created  an 
infinite  deal  of  animofity  among  the  Chrifiians  of 
thofe  times.  Polvcarp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  came 
to  Rome,  all  the  way  from  Afia,  to  confer  with  the 
then  poffelTor  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  about  eftablifh- 
ing  the   peace  of  the  church.     Polycarp  himfelf 

was 
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W3S  one  of  thefe  who  were  branded  wirh  the 
frightful  names  of  Tejjares  kai  decatitte  and  §luarto 
decimans.  The  two  pacific  billiops  communicated 
with  each  other :  but  Polycarp,  after  returning 
home,  was  fo  far  from  giving  up  the  point,  in 
complaifance  to  the  Pope,  that  lie  confirmed  the 
churches  of  Afia  in  the  belief  of  their  old  tradi- 
tion. Tlie  quarrel  was  renewed  under  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Vidor,  and  became  very  violent,  through 
the  foolifh  management  of  that  haughty  prelate. 

We  have  no  great  concern  in  the  fequel  of  this 
difpute.  The  controverfy,  though  it  arofe  from  a 
trifle,  was  kept  alive  for  a  long  time.  In  fpite  of 
papal  decifions,  and  many  fynodical  decrees,  the 
Afiatic  churches  maintained  their  old  tradition  and 
cufcom,  till  the  firfl  general  council  of  Niece,  or 
rather  the  authority  of  Conftantine  the  Great, 
filenced  them.  But  the  canons  made  by  that  and 
other  councils,  though  fupported  by  imperial 
edids,  had  no  manner  of  weight  in  Britain.  The 
churches  there  followed  the  ritual  of  the  Eaftern 
Chriftians,  fome  of  them  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  fome  longer.  It  was  in 
the  year  710,  that  the  Pidifh  Chriftians  renounced 
their  error  with  regard  to  the  canonical  time  of 
folemnizing  the  pafchal  feftival.  So  Bede  has 
told  us  i  and  it  coft  him  and  the  abbot  Ceolfrid 
the  trouble  of  a  very  long  and  elaborately  learned 
epiflle,  addreffed  to  King  Naitan,  to  reform  them 
and  their  fovereign  out  of  that  capital  error  *. 

Nothing  is  more  improbable  than  that  the 
light  of  thegofpel  fhined  long  in  the  Southern  di- 
vifion  of  this  illand,  before  the  firll  faint  rays  of  it 


Bed.  Ecclcf  Hift    lib.  v.  cap.  21. 
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had  penetrated  into   the  Northern.     The  vicinity 
of  the    former  to   the  Continent,  and  its  conftant 
intercourfe  with  the  world,  would  have  fcon  made 
it  acquainted   with   the  new  religion.     In  Nero's 
time  there  was    a  vafl  number  of  Chriftians  at 
Rome  ;  and  it,  is  well  known  that  after  the  burning 
of  that  great   city,  they    were   mod    baibaroufly 
perfecuted,    as   the   perpetrators    of  the   horrible 
crime,  which   many  laid    to  the  Emperor's  own 
charge.     We  may   take  it  for  granted,  that  the: 
news  of  that  extraordinary  event,  and  of  the  un- 
paralleled  feverities   conftquent   upon    ir,    would 
take  no  long  time  in   travelling  to  South  Britain. 
The    Romans    had    colonies    and    fubjecls    there. 
Human    nature   will  always  fym.pathize  with   the 
diftrelTed.     Every  good  heart  will   feel  deeply  for 
the   innocent,    when  doomed,    like    the    unhappy 
vidims  at  Rome  t,  to  the   horrors  and  torments 
of  the  mofl  ignominious  and  painful  d'.^aths.     On 
thefe  accounts,  the  hiftory  of  the  dreadful  perfe- 
cution   whit^h  Nero   raifed   againft   the   Chriftians 
muft   have   ^ome    foon   into  Britain,  and  brought 
along  with   it  fome  accounts  of  the  religion  that 
had  afforded  a  pretext  for  committing  luch  barba- 
rities.    As  that  religion  promifed  to  make  its  vota- 
ries wifer  and  happier  men  than  thofe  unacquaint- 
ed with  it,  that  confideration  likewife  would  have 
foon  waked  the  curiofity  of  many.     Some  of  the 
Chriftians   who  furvived    that    cruel    maffacre  at 


f  Tacit.  Anr.al.  lib.  xiv.  Ec  pereuntibus  addira  lurlibiia,  u: 
feranim  tcrgis  coniedis  laniatu  canuni  Intefirenr,  aur  crucibui 
affixi,  aut  llamtrandi,  atque  ubi  dsftciif-t  dies,  i»i  ulum  nodurni 
lumiiiis  urerentuf. 
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Rome,  and  many  of  thofe  eifewherc  who  had  caufe 
to  dread  the  repetition  of  the  fame  exxeffes,  vvouid 
have  undoubtedly  taken  refuge  in  places  of  greateft 
ft-curiry,  and  of  confequence  have  fled  into  Britain. 
The  blood  of  martyrs  has  been  in  one  fenfe  jiift'y 
called  the  feed  of  the  church  ;  and  ■  the  firfl  ge- 
neral perfecution  is  very  probably  the  aera  from, 
v/hich  v/e  ought  to  date  the  firfl  eftablifhmenr 
of  the  Chrifliian  faith  m  the  country  now  called 
England. 

It  is  far  from  being  evident  that  the  new  reli- 
gion made  any  conliderable  progreis  in  Britain  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Domitian.  In  that  reign  Agricola 
introduced  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences  among  the 
Britons  of  the  South.  This  circumflance,  how- 
ever prejudicial  it  may  have  been  to  the  liberties 
of  that  people,  was  a  very  favourable  one  to 
Chriflianity. 

In  all  the  countries  where  the  fciences  are  culti- 
vated, a  fpirit  of  inquiry  will  naturally  prevail. 
The  belief  of  former  ages  will  no  longer  be  the 
rule  of  faith,  in  matters  of  any  im.portance.  Efla- 
blifhed  fyitems,  whether  of  philofophy  or  religion, 
will  be  canvalled  with  an  ingenious  freedom.  Men, 
who  are  made  for  fpeculation  and  the  fervice  of 
virtue,  wi'l  indulge  themfelves  in  the  moft  rational 
and  exalted  of  all  pleafures,  that  of  difcovering 
thofe  truths  which  are  of  the  utm.oft  confequence 
to  mankind.  They  will  moft  chearfully  commu- 
nicate their  difcoveries  to  the  world,  unlefs  cruelly 
reftrained  by  penal  laws,  or  courts  of  irquifition  ; 
and  even  the  fury  and  vengeance  of  thefe  will 
hardly  be  able  totally  to  filence  i\um.  In  the 
height  of  perfecution   they   will  mutter  out  their 
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lenfe  of  things  in  a  corner,  or  open  their  fenti- 
ments  freely  among  their  friends.  The  hiflory 
of  ages  and  nations,  efpecially  in  matters  of  reh- 
gion,  juilifies  thele  obfervatioriS.  It  is  iherelore 
evident,  that  the  introduction  of  the  fciences  and 
fine  arts  would  contribute  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Chrillianity  in  South  Britain. 

Among  the  liberal  fciences  which  Agricola  in- 
troduced into  South  Britain,  the  art  of  fpeakirg 
elegantly  held  one  of  the  fi:ft  places.  The  hu- 
mour of  cultivating  that  branch  of  learning  pre- 
vailed to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Thule  began  to  talk  of  hiring  rhetoricians,  if  we 
can  believe  a  cotemporary  writer  *,  All  indeed 
that  we  can  infer  from  the  Satires  is,  that  a  talle 
for  eloquence  was  greatly  diffufed  over  Britain  : 
and  where  the  art  of  fpeaking  was  fo  much 
ftudied,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  art  of 
thinking  was  not  neglec"ted.  In  fhort,  from  the 
fuccefsful  attempt  made  by  i^gricola,  to  humanize 
the  people  of  his  province,  we  miay  juftly  con- 
clude, that  knowledge,  philofophy,  and  confe- 
quently  a  fpirit  of  inquiry,  began  to  prevail  in  the 
Roman  part  of  Britain  in  a  very  early  peiiod. 

We  Icarn  from  Eufebius  and  others,  that  Poly- 
carp,  the  famous  bilhop  of  Smyrna,  mentioned 
above,  had  been  St.  John's  difciple.  He  had 
adopted  the  fyftem  of  the  Quartodecimans  ;  nor 
could  the  authority  of  a  Pope  alienate  him  from 
that  party.  No  man,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
apoftolic  age,  was  more  zealous  than  this  excellent 


Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  tacunda  Brit^nnos, 
De  conduccndo  loquitur  jam  rhetoie  1  hule. 

JuvenaJ,  Sat  xv.  ver.  in,  112. 
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prelate  iri  propagating  the  Chriflian  fairh.  lid 
fealed  this  behef  with  his  blood;  and  the  only- 
crime  of  which  perfecutors  impeached  him,  wa^ 
his  fteady  attachment  to  the  intereft  of  Chriftianity, 
and  the  important  fervices  he  had  done  it.  ft  was 
for  that  reafon  his  murderers  called  him  the  Father 
of  Atheifm,  the  Father  of  Chriftians,  and  th<3 
Teacher  of  Afia.  But  his  paftoral  care  was  not 
confined  to  that  divifion  of  the  world.  His  zeal 
carried  him  much  farther.  He  fent  miflionaries 
into  the  very  heart  of  Gaul,  and  founded  the 
church  of  Lyons.  Nicetius  and  Bothinus,  the 
firft  teachers  there,  had  been  his  difciples  f. 
And  what  iTiall  hinder  us  from  thinking  that  this 
truly  apoftolical  man,  and  great  lover  of  man-- 
kind,  may  have  contributed  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  Britain  a  province  of  the  Chriflian 
empire  i^ 

This,  I  confefs,  is  no  more  than  fuppofitioii 
and  cox^jedure  ;  but  the  darknefs  of  the  fubjed 
admits  of  no  certainty  :  and  when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  mofl  ancient  Britifh  Chriftians  of  whom 
we  have  any  tolerably  juft  accounts,  adopted 
Polycarp's  fyftem  with  regard  to  Eafter,  that  like 
him  they  refufed  to  conform  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
Weftern  church,  and  that,  in  their  difputes  with 
Italian  milfionaries,  they  always  appealed  to  the 
authority  of  St.  John,  and  the  other  Eaftera 
divines,  tlie  conjedure  is,  at  leaft,  fpecious.  Po- 
lycarp,  w4io  to  all  appearance  has  the  beft  right  to 
be   called   the    founder  of  the   Britilh   churches. 


SecEafnage — Ilitl.  de  TE^li  e,  lib.  v.  chap  5. 
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flifFered  death  in  the  170th  year  of  the  vulgar  sera. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  gofpel  had  taken  any- 
deep  root  in  Britain  before  that  time  ;  and  if  the 
teflimony  of  Tertullian  can  at  all  be  depended 
upon,  it  begun  to  flourifli  greatly  in  this  ifland 
foon  after  that  period. 
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DISSERTATION  XX. 


Of  the  Converfioii  of  the  Southern  Pi6i:s  by 
St.  Ninian.  Of  the  MifTion  of  Palladius 
to  the  Scots.     Of  St.  Columba. 


TH  E  only  guides  we  have  to  lead  us  through 
thofe  dark  regions  of  ecclefiaflical  antiquity, 
which  are  now  to  fall  in  our  way,  are  Adamnan, 
abbot  of  lona,  and  Bede,  the  prelbyicr  of  Girwy. 
Any  impartial  perfon  who  perufes  the  life  of  Co- 
lumba written  by  Adamnan,  and  the  hiftory  of 
the  Saxon  churches  compiled  by  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
muft  be  of  opinion  that  thefe  two  writers  polTefled 
a  much  greater  degree  of  zeal,  piety,  and  learn- 
ing, than  of  found  judgment.  I  do  not  wifh 
to  be  underftood,  from  this  obfervation,  that  I  put 
Adamnan  on  any  footing  of  equality  with  Bede, 

After  Bede  had  told  that  Columba  came  from 
Ireland  in  the  year  of  Chrifh  c^6^^  with  a  refolution 
of  preaching  the  word  of  God  to  the  Northern 
Pid"ts  t,  he  obferves  that  thofe  in  the  South  had 
long  before  that  time  abandoned  the  errors  of  ido- 
latry. The  happy  inftrumeiit  by  which  thefe 
Southern  Pi6ls  had  been  converted  to  the  faith  was 
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Nlnian,  a  faint  and  bifliop,  who,  to  ufe  Sede's 
language,  had  been  regularly  formed  at  Rome, 
It  is  fald  further,  that  this  worthy  prelate  built  a 
church,  which  he  took  care  to  dedicate  to  Sl 
Martin.  That  church  flood  in  a  place  which  waS 
called  Candida  Cafa^  and  the  reafon  why  the 
place  obtained  that  name,  was,  that  it  was  built 
of  ftone,  a  fpecies  of  architedure  which  the 
Britons  had  never  knowrl  till  introduced  by  Ninian. 

Bede  has  not  mentioned  the  pontlficaPte  during 
which  Ninian  had  been  inftru(fled  at  Rome,  nor 
has  he  afcertained  the  time  of  his  preaching  among 
the  Pids.  Modern  writers  have  fupplied  that 
defedt.  Smith,  the  lateft  editor  of  that  author's 
ecclefiaflical  hi  (lory,  relates  t,  that  the  founder  of 
Candida  Cafa  viHted  that  fee  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Damafcus,  about  the  year  370,  that  he  was  or- 
dained a  bifhop  for  the  propagation  of  Chriftianity 
among  his  countrymen,  by  Siricius,  in  the  year 
394  ;  and  that  in  his  way  to  Britain  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  the  celebrated  St.  Mar- 
tin, in  Gaul. 

Innes  wMth  great  acutenefs  has  found  out  the 
Piftilh  King  in  whofe  reign  Ninian  adted  the  part 
of  an  evangelift  among  the  heathens  of  Picftavia  *  : 
the  name  of  that  monarch  was  Druft,  the  fon  of 
Irby  whofe  reign  commenced  in  the  year  406. 

On  proper  examination  it  will  appear,  that  the 
ftory  of  Ninian's  fpiritual  legation  to  the  Southern 
Pids,  and  of  his  having  dedicated  a  magnificent 
church  to  St.  Martin,  is  attended  with  too  many 
improbabilities  not  to  feem  at  leafl  dubious.     Hi^ 


Smith,  in  a  note  on  the  chapter  of  Bede  now  referred  to. 
Irtnes,  Crit.  EfTay,  p.  i^A. 
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having  been  regularly  inftrudted  in  the  failh  of: 
Romej  though  a  Britifh  Chriftian,  is  a  circum- 
ilance  that  renders  it  ftill  more  fufpicious.  If 
Nir.ian  preached  the  dodrine  he  had  learned  at 
Rome,  v.'ith  regard  to  Eafter,  he  made  few  pro- 
felytes,  ar.d  left  no  orthodox  difcipies  among  his 
countrymen  ;  for  when  Auguftine,  tie  monk,  was 
lent  into  Britain  by  Pope  Gregory,  all  the  Chrif- 
tians  there  were  quartodeciman  fchifmatics  or  here- 
tics. All  that  we  know  further,  with  regard  to 
the  hiftory  of  this  religious  man,  is,  that  he  died 
much  about  the  time  in  which  Palladius  was  fent 
by  Ctlelline,  biffiop  of  Rome,  to  exercife  the 
epifcopal  office  among  the  Scots. 

Palladius  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  bifhop 
who  was  fent  among  the  believing  Scots  ;  ar.d  the 
asra  of  his  milnon  is  afilgned  to  the  year  430  *. 
The  Irilh  claim  the  honour  of  being  thofe  Scois 
to  whom  this  great  reformer  was  fent  ;  but  there 
was  no  confiderable  number  of  Chriftians  in  Ireland 
before  St.  Patrick  appeared  in  quality  of  apoftle 
there  :  fo  that  their  title  to  the  charader  of  be- 
lieving Scots  cannot  be  well  founded. 

The  Britilh  Scots,  from  the  earlieft  accounts  cf 
time,  have  been  poflTefled  with  a  belief  that  Palla- 
dius was  employed  in  their  country  ;  and  it  is  uni- 
verfally  rgreed^  that  he  died  in  North  Britain,  It 
appears  likewise  that  Pope  Celeftine  departed  this 
life  in  the  year  432  t  ;  fo  that  if  Palladius  had 
been  but  one  year  employed  among  the  IrilTi  Scots, 
as  they  themfelvcs  relate,  it  is  abiblutely   impro- 

*  Anno  CCCCXXX.  Palladius  ad  Scores  in  Ghriuum  credcn- 
tes  a  Ccleilino  papa  primus  mi'.titur  epilcopi.s. 
I  Ulher's  Ant.  p.  424. 
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bable  that  the  Pope  could  have  received  the  news 
of  his  great  want  of  fuccefs  before  th.e  time  of  his 
own  death,  in  order  to  ordain  St.  Patrick  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  his  office. 

Of  all  the  Scottifh  faints  who  have  been  cele- 
brated  by  panegyrifts,  canonized  by  prieftcraft, 
and  adored  by  fuperftition,  Cohimba  was  undoubt- 
edly the  moft  iiluftrious.  It  it  generally  agreed 
that  Columiba  was  an  Itifhman,  and  defcended  of 
anceftors  who  hiid  made  a  confiderable  figure  in 
thatifland.  Adamnan  has  told  us,  that  his  father, 
Fedlimid,  snd  his  mother,  Orthnea,  were  ranked 
among  the  nobility  X.  Keating  quotes  the  rhimes 
of  an  old  Hibernian  bard,  from  which  we  learn 
that  Fergus,  his  grandfather,  was  a  Prince  re- 
nov/ned  in  war  *,  Some  have  confounded  that 
Prince  with  Fergus  MacErc,  the  fuppofed  founder 
of  the  Scottifh  monarchy  :  but  the  Irifh  manu^ 
fcripts  to  which  Ufher  ^  appeals,  inform  us,  that 
the  Fergus  from  whom  Columba  derived  his 
defcent,  was  the  fon  of  that  celebrated  hero,  Conal 
Gjilhin,  and  the  grandfon  of  that  fiimous  Hiber- 
nian monarch,  Neil  of  the  nine  hoilages. 

Mr.  O  Connor  afierts,  that  Columba  rejefcodthe 
imperial  crown  of  Ireland.  We  know,  iideed, 
that  fome  Princes  have  preferred  the  monkilTi  cowl 
to  the  regal  diadem.  We  read  of  fevcral  Kings 
who  alxiicated  their  thrones  -and  received  the  ton- 
fure,  England  has  furnifhed  us  with  two  of  that 
charader,  and   Scotland    with   a   third  :   but   we 


%  San(Stus  Columba  ex  nobilibus  fuit  oriundus  geniralibus 
patrem  habuit  Feidlimjd,  filiutn  Fergus,  matrem  Orthneam  no- 
mine. ^ 

*  Gen.  Hilt,  of  Ireland,  part  il.  p.  ^2. 

*!  Aijt.  p.  360. 
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cannot  readily  believe  that  Columba  either  had  a 
crown  in  his  offer,  or  had  the  fame  extreme  con- 
tempt for  the  higheft  pitch  of  human  grandeur. 

Many  different  Irirti  writers  relate  that  Columba 
was  dedicated  very  early  to  the  ftudy  and  fervice 
of  Divinity :  and  nothing  is  more   probable  than 
that  he  mortified  his  appetites  by  a  fevere  courfe 
of  abflinence.     Aufterities  of  every  kind,  and  ma- 
cerations particularly  were  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
thofe  fuperftitious  ages      Our  faint  is  faid  to  have 
overacted  the  part  of  a  religious  felf-tormentor  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  his  body  was  emaciated  away 
into  a  hideous  fkeleton.     This  flory  however  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  probability.     Columba  under- 
went many  fatigues,  and  fome  give  accounts  of  his 
extraordinary  vigour  and  healthinefs  of  conflitution. 
An  old  Bard  quoted  by  Keating,  alfures  us  *  that 
while  Columba  was  celebrating  the  myfteries,  or 
fmging  pfalms,  his  voice  might  be  heard  at  the 
jdiflance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  is  a  kind  of 
proof  that  he  was  not  fo  ill  fed  as  is  generally  fup- 
pofed. 

It  is  univerfally  agreed  that  this  faint  employed 
;he  greatefl  part  of  his  life  in  cultivating  the  devout 
ifaculties  of  the  foul.  He  certainly  was  poffeflfd 
with  the  mofl  ardent  and  unconfined  zeal  for 
religion.  His  unwearied  and  fuccefsful  labours  in 
propagating  the  gofpel  among  the  Irifh,  Scots, 
Pids,  and  Britons,  afford  a  convincing  propf 
of  tiie  enthufiafm,  if  not  of  the  fmcerity  of  his 
inind. 

They  who  commonly  pafs  under  the  amiable 
name  of  good  natured  men,  are  feldom  found  qua- 


*  Keating,  book  ii.  p.  55. 
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Jified  for  the  execution  of  arduous  undertakings. 
That  pertinacity  which  is  necellary  to  complcat 
difficult  defigns,  is  often  the  fruit  of  an  iralcible 
and  choleric  difpofuion  of  the  mind.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Columba's  paiiions  were  keen 
and  violent,  though  perhaps  not  fo  peculiarly  vin- 
di(5tive  and  hot,  as  bards  and  annaiilis  have  re- 
prefented. 

Keating  relates,  on  the  faith  of  Irilh  manu- 
fcripts,  that  Columba,  to  gratify  his  private  re- 
venge, frequently  embroiled  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  His  rage  produced  three  long  civil 
wars,  fo  often  and  fo  fuccefsfully  did  the  irafcible 
faint  blow  the  trumpet  of  fedition.  If  it  be  true 
that  the  firft  of  thefe  wars  was  occafioned  by  the 
refentment  of  Columba,  for  lofing  a  copy  of  the 
New  Tellament,  wliich  he  c'aimed,  and  which 
the  Irifh  monarch  adjudged  to  another  faint,  the 
old  tutelar  demi-god  of  our  country  was  certainly 
a  mofl  unreafonable  man. 

The  fecond  war  was  founded  on  fome  kind  of 
affront  which  Columba  had  received  from  a  pro- 
vincial King  ;  and  the  third  v/as  carried  on  at  his 
infligation,  without  any  tolerable  pretext  at  all. 
If  thefe  ftories  are  authentic,  the  heathen  may  in- 
deed afk,  canfuch  violent  tranf -ports  of  pajjlon  dindl 
in  cekjiial  ininds'^?  But  it  cannot  well  be  fuppof- 
ed  that  any  confiderable  numiber  of  the  Irilh,  how- 
ever monk  ridden,  would  have  fought  battles  in 
compliance  with  the  humour  of  a  man  fo  impo- 
tently  wrathful :  much  lefs  can  we  believe  that 
heaven  interpofed,  on  all  diefe  di(Terent  occafions, 

*^  Tanrxne  animis  celeftibus  irse.     Virg.  .^d.  i.  v.  1 1. 
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in  liis  favour.  Yet  thofe  very  authors  on  whofc 
teflimony  the  truth  of  the  whole  ftory  refls,  will 
have  it  that  compleat  victories  v/ere  granted  by  the 
God  of  Battles  to  Columba,  in  conlequence  of  his 
prayers.  Columba  is  faid  to  have  been  at  laft 
made  fenfible  of  his  guilt  by  a  holy  perfon  called 
Molaife.  This  man  of  God  obliged  the  finner  to 
abandon  his  native  country,  by  way  of  penance. 
He  enjoined  him  likewife,  under  the  higheft  pe- 
nalties, never  more  to  cafthis  eyes  onlrilh  ground. 
The  felf-condemned  criminal  obeyed  the  fpi ritual 
father  with  a  iilial  fubmillion ;  and  fo  religioully 
obfequious  was  he  to  the  difciplinarian's  commands, 
that  he  covered  his  eyes  with  a  veil  while  he  flay- 
ed in  the  iiland.  Keating  fupports  this  tale  with 
the  authority  of  a  canonized  bard. 

Bede  gives  the  following  relation  of  the  faint's 
arrival  in  Britain,  and  of  his  miniflry  among  the 
Pids.  "  In  the  year  of  Chriil  five  hundred  and 
f;Xty  live,  while  Juftin  the  LeiTer  held  the  reins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  Columba,  a  prefbyter  and 
abbot,  v/hom  his  manners  have  rendered  deferved- 
]y  famous,  came  from  Ireland  into  Britain.  His 
defign  in  com.ing  thiiher,  was  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  in  the  provinces  of  the  Noithern  Picis,  the 
Southern  people  of  that  denomination  having  been 
converted  to  the  faith  by  Ninian,  a  long  time  be- 
fore that  period.  He  arrived  in  Britain  while  Bru- 
dius,  a  very  powerful  prince  reigned  over  the  Picts 
and  the  power  of  the  holy  man's  dodrine,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  example,  converted  tliat  nation  to 
the  fai  th*. 

Adamnan  calls  this  Piclifh  King  Eradeus,  anc^ 
informs  us,  that  he  ordered  the  gates  of  his  palace 

*  Bed.  Hiil.  Ecclef  lib  iii.  c;ip.  ,\. 
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to  be  Ihut  againft  the  apoflle.  But  Columba,  if 
we  take  Adamnan's  word  for  it,  removed  this  ob- 
flrudlion  without  any  difficulty.  Thefignofthe 
crofs,  and  fome  other  efficacious  ceremonies,  made 
the  paiTage  foon  open  to  the  faint.  The  King,  up- 
on feeing  this  miracle,  received  him  courteoufly,  and 
heard  his  advices  with  a  refpedful  attention.  It 
is  true,  fome  of  his  favourites  confpired  with  the 
minifters  of  the  old  fuperftition  in  oppofmg  the 
new  teachers ;  but  the  man  of  God,  fays  the  wri- 
ter of  his  life,  overcame  all  oppofition  :  and  by 
the  help  of  fome  fignal  miracles,  which  gave  an 
irrefiflible  fandion  to  his  dodrine,  finifhed  at  laft 
the  great  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Soon  after  Columba's  arrival  in  Britain,  he  fet- 
tled at  iona,  and  founded  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
that  place. 

Before  Columba  had  fixed  the  feat  of  his  little 
fpiritual  empire  at  Iona,  his  charader  had  rifen 
to  a  great  height.  The  fandity  of  his  manners, 
the  mighty  power  of  his  eloquence,  the  fpirit  of 
that  doclrine  which  he  preached,  the  warmth  and 
adivity  of  his  zeal,  together  v/ith  the  benevolence 
of  his  intentions,  had  recommended  him  flrongly 
to  the  highefl  attention  and  refped. 

Should  one  colled  all  the  miracles  and  ftrange 
talcs  that  legends  have  vouched  and  tradition 
tranfmitted  from  age  to  age,  v/ith  regard  to  this 
t.eniarkable  perfon,  he  might  very  eafily  compile 
1  huge  volume:  But  a  judicious  reader  would 
think  himfelf  little  indebted  to  the  compiler's  in- 
duftry. 

One  of  thefe  traditional  fidlons,  though  fome- 
what  impious,  is  ludicrous.  Oran,  from  whom 
the  Csemitery  in   the  iOand   of  Iona  was  called 
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Rcplic-Oran^  was  a  fellow  foldier  of  Columba  in 
the  warfare  of  the  gofpel.  Columba,  underftand- 
ing  in  a  fupernatural  way,  that  the  facred  build- 
ings he  was  about  to  erecl:  in  lona,  could  never 
anfwer  his  purpofe,  unlefs  fome  perfon  of  confe- 
quence  undertook  voluntarily  to  be  buried  alive 
in  the  ground  which  was  marked  out  for  thofe 
ftruftures  :  Oran  with  great  fpirit  undertook  this 
dreadful  talk.  He  was  interred  accordingly.  At 
the  end  of  three  days  the  grave  was  opened  before 
a  number  of  fpedators.  No  fooner  was  the  brave 
martyr's  face  uncovered,  than  he  opened  his  mouth 
and  cried  aloud  in  the  Galic  language,  Death  is  no 
great  affair^  bell  is  a  mere  joke,  Columba,  who 
aflifted  at  the  ceremony,  was  greatly  fhocked  at 
the  dangerous  heterodoxy  of  this  dodlrine,  and 
with  great  prefence  of  mind  cried  out.  Earth  on 
the  head  of  Oran ,^  and  prevent  his  prat/ing.  Thus 
poor  Oran  was  a(5tually  buried,  for  pretending  to 
difclofe  the  fecrets  of  the  other  v/orld. 

Our  hiftorians  are  generally  agreed  that  whole 
kingdoms  paid  Columba  the  utmofl  deference, 
and  were  determined  by  his  advice  in  matters  of 
high  confequence.  He  became  a  councellor  of 
ftate  to  many  different  fovereigns,  and  frequently 
decided  the  controverfies  of  contending  powers. 
Aidan,  King  of  Scots,  upon  receiving  fome  provo- 
cation from  Brudius,  the  Pidtifh  King,  declared 
war  againfl  him.  The  armies  of  the  two  monarchs 
met  near  Dunkold,  and  fought  a  battle  which  pro- 
duced a  great  efFufion  of  Chriftian  blood.  After 
the  action  was  over,  Columba  came  to  the  field 
and  interpofed  his  good  offices,  but  all  in  vain. 
Aidan  remained  inflexible.  The  faint,  fired  with 
a  pious  indignation,  reproved  the   Scottifh  King 

very 
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very  fharply,  and  turned  his  back  on  him  with 
great  wrath.  Aidan,  fenfible  of"  his  error,  caught 
the  garment  of  the  retiring  faint,  and  acknpwledg- 
ing  hi§  jalhnef^j  begged  to  know  of  him  how  the 
injury  done  could  be  expiated.  Columba  rephed 
hailily,  that  the  lofs  fuftained  was  irreparable.  This 
drew  tears  from  the  penitent  monarch.  Columba 
was  foftned,  wept  bitterly,  and  after  he  had  been 
Ijient  for  fome  time,  advifed  Aician  to  a  peace. 
The  King  complied,  Erudius  acquiecfed  in  the  pro- 
pofals  made,  and  a  pacification  immediately 
snfued. 

In  Columba's  time,  the  hereditary,  indefeafible 
right  of  Kings  was  a  dodrine  hardly  known  in 
any  part  of  Britain  or  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  the 
fucceflion  of  the  lineal  heir  feldom  toak  place, 
till  Kenneth  the  Third  found  means  to  effablifh 
it  by  law.  Columba  was  a  perfon  of  the  greateft 
influence  in  rhofe  difputes  which  generally  enfued 
on  the  throne's  becoming  vacant.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  the   following  ftory. 

Ga^hran,  King  of  Scots,  had  left  two  fons, 
Aidan  and  logenanus.  Columba  had  conceived  a 
peculiar  afFedtion  for  the  latter,  and  though  the 
younger  brother,  inclined  ftrongly  to  procure  the 
crown  for  him.  But  a  very  flrange  adventure 
difconcerted  his  intention.  Adamnan  relates  it 
thus.  **  While  the  holy  man  was  in  the  ifland 
Kimbria  *,  he  fell  on  a  certain  night  into  a  fuper- 
natural  dream,  anc^  faw  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
holding  in  his  hand  a  tranfparent  book  which  con- 
tained diredions  for  the  ordination  of  Kings  f.  The 


*  Cimbrei. 

f  Vitreus  ordinationis  regum   liber. 
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angel  prefented  the  book  to  him  ;  upon  perufing 
it,  he  toiind  himfelf  commanded  to  ordain  Aidaa 
King.  But  his  attachment  to  the  younger  brother 
made  him  dechne  the  office.  Upon  this  the  an- 
gel ftretched  forth  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  flroke 
on  the  cheek,  which  made  an  imprellion  that  re- 
mained perfectly  vifible  during  his  Hfe  Cokim- 
ba  was  then  ordered  in  a  very  tlireatning  manner, 
and  under  the  penalty  of  a  much  heavier  punilli- 
ment,  to  comply  im.mediately  with  the  pleafure 
of  Almighty  God.  He  had  the  fame  vifion,  faw 
the  fame  book,  and  received  the  fame  orders,  three 
nights  fuccelfively.  At  lafT'the  obflinate  faint 
obeyed,  and  went  to  the  ifland  of  lona,  where  he 
found  Aidan,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  he 
ordained  him  King  *."  It  may  be  inferred  from 
this  marvellous  (lory,  that  Columba  was  a  perfon 
of  great  fway  in  flate  as  well  as  religious  affairs  ; 
and  that  he  was  artful  enough  to  make  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  the  influence  his  fanc\ity  gave  him  a- 
mong  a  fuperftitious  people. 

H  E  was  frequently  confulted  in  the  perplexities 
of  Government  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 
His  authority  had  particular  v/eight  in  his  native 
country.  Aodh  or  Hugh,  one  of  the  Irifh  mo- 
narchs,  fummoned  his  Princes,  nobility,  and  dig- 
nified ecclefiaftics,  to  meet  in  parliament  at  Drom- 
ceat.  The  principal  reafon  which  induced  him  to 
call  this  great  council  proceeded  from  a  very  cuw 
rious  caufe. 

The  Iriffi  nation  had  been  for  fome  time  mod 
grievoufly  oppreded  by  a  numerous  rabble  of 
Bards,   a  race  of  men,    idle,  avaricious,  and  in- 
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nipportably  petulant.  One  of  the  many  ample 
pri^ilegts  which  thel'e  formidable  fatyrifls  had  ac- 
quired, was,  an  indifputable  right  to  any  be  on 
ihey  were  pleafed  to  afk.  This  high  pre- 
rogative joined  to  the  advantage  of  a  facred  cha- 
rader,  made  the  Bards  fo  intolerably  audacious, 
that  in  King  AodFz^  time  they  had  the  infolence  to 
demand  the  mofl  valuable  jewel  belonging  to  the 
crown.  The  jewel  thefe  mifcreants  Ibught,  was 
the  golden  bodkin  which  faftened  their  fovereign's 
royal  robes  under  his  neck.  An  outrage  fo  pro- 
voking incenfed  Hugh  or  Aodh  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  formed  a  defign  of  expelling  the  whole  or- 
der out  of  the  ifland  :  but  as  the  authority  of 
Iriih  Kings  was  circumfcribed  within  narrov/ 
bounds,  he  was  under  the  necelHty  of  calling  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  nation  together,  and  of  hav- 
ing Columba's  afTcnt  before  his  will  could  have  tlie 
force  of  a  law. 

CoLUMBA,  at  the  earnefl  requtft  of  the  King 
and  the  Iridi  nation,  repaired  to  Dromceat,  His 
retinue  confided  of  twenty  bifhops,  forty  priefls, 
fifty  deacons,  thirty  fludents  in  divinity,  and  if 
we  believe  Keating,  he  was  accompanied  by  Aidan 
King  of  Scotland.  The  faint  was  received  by  the 
afifembly  v/ith  fmgular  refped  :  but  fome  of  the 
Scoftill;!  clergy,  by  v/tiom  lie  was  accomipanied, 
were  treated  with  contempt  and  infolence,  Cc- 
lumbahad  ample  revenge  of  ihofe  who  infulted  his 
clergy,  and  we  are  firmly  allured  that  the  hand  of 
God  was  vifible  in  the  punifhment  inflided  on 
the  offenders.  Struck  by  a  judgment  fo  fjgna], 
the  King  accommodated  the  affair  of  the  Bards 
according  to  Columba's  pleafure. 

There 
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There  is  no  neoeflky  for  entering  into  any  de- 
tail of  the  particulars  of  this  faint's  life,  as  they 
are  related  at  large,  though  incorfeftly,  by  his  bio- 
grapher. Upon  the  whole,  we  may  allow  that 
Co{uiTlha,  notwithftandir.g  of  his  faults,  was  a 
man  of  refpcctabie  talents,  and  could  ufe  well 
the  afcendancy  which  his  religious  reputation  gave 
him  over  a  fuperflitious  age. 

The  bdundlefs  influence  he  had  over  two  fuc- 
eefiive  Princes  v/ho  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland  ; 
the  frienddiip  he  had  contrad:ed  with  King  Rodo- 
ric  of  Cumberland  ;  the  afcendant  he  had  over 
the  great  Pictifli  Monarch  and  his  whole  hi bj efts, 
together  with  the  (hare  he  took  occafionally  in  the 
adminifhration  of  public  affairs  in  Ireland,  feem  to 
fiirnifh  convincing  proofs  of  his  genius,  fpirit  and 
addrefs.  He  was  born  a  man  of  high  quality,' 
and  clofely  allied  to  Princes  but  preferred  the  ap- 
parent humility  of  a  religious  life  to  the  hrgheft 
fecuiar  honours.  Whether  this  auflerity  was  the 
effed:  of  a  defire  of  power,  linder  a  fiindity  of 
character,  or  from  real  enthuhafm,  is  now  difficult 
to  fay,    though  very  pollibly  it  arofe  from  both. 

Many  learned  authors  have  told  us  pofitiveiy, 
that  Columba  wore  the  epifcopal  mitre  ;  but  he 
was  no  more  than  a  Prelbyter.  Had  he  been  fond 
of  a  fuperior  rank  in  the  hierafchy,  he  might  bive 
x^ery  eafily  gratified  his  ambition  :  but  though  he 
was  confined  within  the  more  narrow  limits  of  the 
priefty  office,  his  authority  extended  much  farther 
than  that  of  the  mofl  exalted  dignitaries  of  his 
time. 

Columba  is  faid  to  have  been  a  poet  and  Fii- 
ftorian.  That  he  poflefled  a  talent  for  rhime,  and 
exercifed  it   frequently,  is  very   agreeable  to  the 
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reported  ftrength  and  vivacity  of  his  imagination, 
the  prevailing  humour  of  the  time,  and  that  friend- 
ly partiality  which  the  Scottifh  and  Irifh  bards 
have  entertained  for   his   memory. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Lhoyd  *,  that  there 
is  flill  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford  an  Irifni 
raanufcript,  intituled.  The  works  of  Columbcille, 
in  verfe,  containing  fome  account  of  the  author'^ 
life,  together  with  his  prophecies  and  exhortations 
to  Princes. 

The  fame  induftrious  writer  obferves,  that  there 
is  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  fome 
other  moll  curious  and  wonderfully  ancient  manu- 
fcript,  containing  the  four  gofpels,  and  a  variety 
of  other  matters.     The  manufcript  is  called,  The 
Book  of  Columb-cille,  and  thought  to  have  been 
written   by  Columba's  own  hand. — Flann,   King 
of  Ireland,  ordered  a  very  coftly  cover  to  be  gi- 
ven this  book.     On  a  fiiver  crofs,  which  makes 
a  part  of  that  cover,  is  ftill  to  be  ktn  an  irilli  in- 
fcription,  of  which  the   literal  meaning  is.    The 
prayer  and  bleffing  of  Colum.b-cille  to  Flann^  the 
Ton  of  Mailjheachnail,  King  of  Ireland,  who  made 
this  cover  :  and   fhould  the  manufcript  be  of  no 
greater  antiquity  than  the  reign  of  that  Prince,  it 
mufl  be  about  nine  hundred   years  old  t.     This 
ftory,  however,  carries  with  it  a  great  degree  of 
improbability — and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  book  of  Colnmh-cilk  arofe  from  the  pious  fraud 
-of  a  much  later  age. 

*  Catalog,  of  Irifti  Manufcripts. 

•  Lhoyd's  Archaeol.  p.  432. 
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